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THE BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ae 


_ LONDON AGENCY 


FOR 


LANCASTER & SON'S 


(BIRMINGHAM) 


¥: ‘Pbotographic Goons a 


IS AT .. 


ST. BRIDE’S STORE, 
-. 86 & 87 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Rs 


FULL STOCK KEPT AT MAKERS’ PRICES. 


LISTS FREE. CATALOGUE, FOUR STAMPS. 


EVERY INFORMATION GIVEN. 


Dry Plates, Chemicals, &c. at Lowest Prices. 


‘C519 Jue 


199 


: Lor full particulars see preceding pages, 
| eS eieipemaanien 
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VOIGTLANDER’S LENSES.—EURYSCOPES, 


RAPID EURYSCOPES. 


No. |. Aperture. Equiv. Focus. |Size of Landscpe.| Size of Group. | — Price; 
0 1 inch 45 inches 3 x 35 4 x 3 £3 6 0 
00 1? 45 63 ” »» 45 44 33 4 8 0 
1 k ” . 7H ” ” 55 cy) 4} 5 10 0 
2 2 45 95 os (pee! 6 3, 2 6 7 0 
3 spe Ee 11 Be 8h ,, 64 1 sg iat 714 0 
4 23 5 bd asp 10% ,, 83 83 5, 63 11 0 O 
5 3 sy ASE es 13: ,, 103 103 ,, 85 1610 0 
6 Ses, 2013 te; 16:.2;,, 38 13F eet 22 0 0 
7 ai ee eS Be tee BOs sake LGmc giles 2812 0 
8 Stns 303 yy 25. ,, 22 22 ;, 18 52 5 O 
MEDIUM RAPID EURYSCOPES. 
No. Aperture. Equiy. Focus. Size of Plate. Price. 
Or 1 inch 6 inches Sox 4 £3 15 0 
00a 12, Brae. TE? joke 412 0 
la 14”, LOR 9 55 6 3 0 
2a, 1? ,, TS ass 10 syste 1. 25-20 
3a Divas 16225; 12-55-10 ‘816 0 
4a 23 yy 20°) 5, TE WEY 13 4 0 
5a oa 7D Ad 18 W716 19 7 0 
6a 35 9 28 hy 22 ,, 18 25 6 O 
7a 7 ae 32) lens 25 .,, 22 3118 0 
WIDE-ANGLE EURYSCOPES. 

No. | Aperture. Equiv. Focus. Large Stop. Small Stop. Price, 

00 ya4lnch 3¢ inches 4 x 3 BY eee £313 0 
0 as 9 4 9 5, 4 73 99 9 319 0 - 
1 i?» D5 45 6 4» 43 8 4, 6 A SEO 
2 Ts 9» 65 73 sy OF eee ys 419 0 
3 To 9 (es 99 85 ” 63 10 ” 8 6 7 0 
4 ae 9 Pp 94 7 12) as etO olay A 6 
5 eas) 15 i Nor es eae 16. 4,, 14 11 0 O 
6 nos 6. ae 177, 15 20 ,, 18 15 8 0 
7 ib Bee Oe, 21 +, 19 24 ,, 22 20 9 O 
8 eres 32 a 23 <3, 21 26-03 420 33 9 O 

PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES. 
No.3. | No.4. | No.5. | No.6) | No.7. | ea& 

Aperture ... 2 ins. 22 ins. 3 ins. 34 ins, 4 ins. ieee 

Equivalent Focus| No smaller | 73 ,, OF x 113 ;, 14s ,, | 172,, |S gm 

sizes will be |Carte de Visite size, Cabinet size, Cabinet) 23 

Size of Plate... made. according to length according to length | & Panel|sS2 

of studio. of studio. size. ee” Pe 

Sey ait seri sy s'9 8 

Priced fi cie 24 ses .. |£7 14/- | £11 [616 10- | £22 | £28 |gag 
PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES (A).Rigid Settings. 

.| No, 2a, | No. a. | No. 4a. | No. 5a. | No. 6a.| No. 7a.| No, 8a. 

Aperture 12 ins 3 ins. | 24 ins. | 3imz, | 34 ins. 5 in 

| 


| 8t ,, 10h ,, | 13 See tee ee 
SG, MOGeee 8x 10/10 x 12 12 x 15| 16 x 20 


Fi Stereoscl4x5 , Pr 5 
eerie £11 |£1610] £22 |£2812/£52 5) 
MARION & CO. 22 & 23 ‘Soho Square, London, w. 


Equivalent Focus 63 4, | 7% 
Size of Plate 
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For Contents InpEx see page 565. 
For Apvertisers’ InDEx see page 583. 
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HENRY GREENWOOD & CO.,2 YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


PARIS: M. LIEBERT, RuE pE LonpReEs, No. 6. 
NEW YORK: ANTHONY & CO.; SCOVILL MANUFAC. CO.; and LOEBER BROS 
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MELBOURNE: J. W. SMALL & CO., anp BAKER & ROUSE. 
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PREFACE. 


os 


Tun year iow drawing to a close finds. the Photogiaphic Art-Science 
in 4 liigher state of perfection than at its advent, and in the following 
pages will be found, contributed by numerous cultured writers, articles 
of the most richly practical and theoretical nature. - 

- After due consideration it has this year been determined to depart 
from the usual time-honoured system of paging this Annual, and to 
adopt, by preference, a continuous numerical system from beginning 
to end, which, it is believed, will prove acceptable. 

T'wo Pictorial Illustrations are given, one being of the at present 
famous yacht Thistle, printed by Messrs. Morgan & Kidd on their 
Argentic Bromide Paper from a Negative by Mr, A. H. Clark; the 
other being a Collotype by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, from a Negative 
by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington on a Pall Mall Plate, entitled ‘ You 
Naughty Boy!’ 

The various Tables and Formule are corrected up to date. 

To the able staff of friends, skilled experimentalists, and accom- 
plished. photographers, by whose contributions this volume is so 


greatly enriched, I tender my thanks and dedicate the Annual. 


J. Traut Tayior, 
Editor. 
2 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
December 1, 1887, 


For ContEnit's, see p, 565, 
For Inpex To ADVERTISERS, see p, 583, 
For Postau anpD TuLecRaryic Abprussiis, see p. 688; 
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‘MAGIC LANTERNS & SLIDES 


JHY does WALTER TYLER do the 
LARGEST BUSINESS, 


__,, and is enabled to make and sell Magic 
=) Lanterns and Slides CHEAPER than 
- any other House in the Trade? 


= BECAUSE, making this busi- 

ness his ENTIRE OCCUPA- 
TION and STUDY, he is able to 
produce the BEST Magic Lanterns 
and Slides at such MODERATE 
PRICES that other Houses CANNOT 
COMPETE. 


WITHOUT DOUBT the Best and 
Cheapest House in the World for 
everything connected with Magic 
Lanterns and Slides. Thousands of 
Slides and Lanterns second-hand; 
Great Bargains. For good Quality of 
Articles, most moderate Prices, and 
Promptness in Despatch, WALTER 
TYLER cannot be surpassed. 


se 


Send for ILLUSTRATED 
| CATALOGUES and 
second-hand Lists, which 
will be sent IGRU.ORY Es free. 


EEE ES 


WALTER TYLER, 


48 WATERLOO ROAD,§ LONDON, 8. 


~ 
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GEORGE MASON & C®: 


180 to 186 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow. 


‘ The British Fournal oj) Photography says— 

‘In George Mason & Co.’s place we found the largest stock and greatest 
variety of novelties pertaining to the profession that it has ever been our ex- 
perience to witness in one photographic warehouse. ... . As mount makers, 
paper and chemical importers, manufacturers, and general dealers in every class of 
photographic appliance, the name of this firm is ‘‘ familiar as household words,” 


We are Camera Makers, and none 
C AMER AS ree -, make better. We also hold stock of 
Cameras from the best American Makers, 


WOOD WORK ... {Pir itlis Siueczees Comer Sande 
DISHES ... ... 


Glass Trays, Metal Trays, Circular Wash- 
ing Troughs, Grooved Washing Troughs 
in Porcelain and Metal. 


The two best brands are ‘G. M. & 
Co.'s IXL’ and ‘G. M. &Co.’s Standard,’ 
in Pink, Mauve, and White, All other 
good brands in stock. 


‘Z Mounts, Printed Mounts, View 


for MAaché Trays, Porcelain Trays, 


ALBUMEN 
PAPER 


Mounts, Group Mounts, Portrait Mounts, 
Lined Mounts, Tinted Mounts, Bevelled 
Mounts, Cut Mounts, Show Mounts, any 
kind of Mount. G. M. & Co.'s ‘ Pearl’ 
Mounting Boards are the best to be got, 


CHE MICALS ... We sell only the Best and Purest. 


PLATES... .«. { Every Maker’s Plates always in stock 


at the lowest market prices. 


N tS Interior and Exterior 
BACKGROUNDS 1 ty Engich, Amerosay aleameontnert 


Painters, 


ACCESSORIES oon eNoyetics being added all the time. 


MOUNTS ... . 


Send for Photos, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Everything, 
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GEORGE MASON & CO. 180 to 186 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, 


The American Photographic Times says: ‘We should think that, for extent 
of working ground and variety of stock, George Mason & Co.’s establishment 
stands unrivalled in Great Britain.’ 


OUR NEW 


Automatic Studio Stand. 


Small size, top 23 x 15, to rise to 48 inches, 
and lower to 34 inches. Price £4 10/- 


Larger size, top 28 x 16, to rise to 54 inches, 
and lower to 36 inches. Price £6. 


The arrangement of this Stand is simple 
and effective, and, from the build of it, very 
steady. There are no cranks or cogs about 
it; the rising and lowering are arranged by 
weights on the equipoise principle, the higher 
itis elevated the steadier it becomes. 


6 Grooves. 12 Grooves. 18 oy es. 


3-plate...... Riate creee (teaser 
Bizesie Vee 5 os... Biels haves LO sruck 10/- 
and Whole-plate ON GW ren xe AOS Tact _ 


Pricos 108 ,.. 12/6 oi... sig ras fen — 
HO sy bat (O- . seen de i adiles> — 
From the cut the Profession will see at once the 
value of the Grooved Trough, as all flat dishes 
are dispensed with, and the operations of fixing ‘ 
and hardening the plate are conducted in much wall 
_ less space, and with greater safety. 


wi 


PRICES. Zine. Copper. : 
aoieke Prints up to 9x 7..£017 6 ..£113 0 » ! 
= = 5 a Ea Ty ie 0 

$3 Be ERIS RP 25-0... 

e eros... 2.15. 0 .., 


re 30x25... 416 0 


The Zine Washing-Machines are 
' japanned outside, and white enamel 
interior. They are fitted with | a 


(Ni! 


| 
When Prints are being washed by oo th 
this machine they are being per- 

petually shaken apart by the move- 


syphon arrangement. | 


I ‘3 i zy ————— 
— 
\ is 
ments of the tray, and thus every () \ 


ie 


part of the print gets washed, and 
it is almost impossible for two 
prints to stick together. 


ui 
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J OHN SPENCER 


125 West Regent Street, 
>! GLASGOW, 


HOME AGENT 


FOREIGN RWEALERS 
Photographie Material, 


Chemicals, and Apparatus. 


ee 


ACCOUNTS opened with responsible © 


Firms, and ‘Terms, Quotations, 
and Conditions, will be given on 
application, 
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 R. & J. BECKS NEW 


“‘Kotocrapn’ LEnszs, 


_ ©THE Rusk ScHoou or PHOTOGRAPHY, 
‘CLEVELAND, O. May 28th, 1886. 


 ‘W. H. WALMSLEY @& CO., Philadelphia. 
‘GENTLEMEN,—I think the Beck's 
Autograph the best Lens in the world, 

and | have had five of them. 

‘l can now recall to memory the 
names of eighteen persons who have 
bought them on my recommendation. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘JOHN W.. RUSK.’ 


PP OS HSH 


R. & J. BECK, 68 Cornhill, London, 


And LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY, N. 
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REDMOND BARRETT, 


Many years connected with the principal houses in London and Parts 
can undertake work tn any of the Sollowing Branches «- —¥ 


NEGATIVE RETOUCHING. 


BEsT WORK AND LEAST DELAY GUARANTEED AT FAIR Batch 


Dee 


x ues 


Tw 


AMATEURS, 


Whose Negatives generally require a special treatment, owing to their 
being done under difficulties, can rely upon having every justice done 
to them, and best results obtained. 


tw 


LS ~ 


MONOCHROME. 


Enlargements, Copies, &c. carefully and artistically worked up, on Paper, 
Carbon, or Porcelain. 
Any tint, Black-and-White (so called), Sepia, or Red, &c, 


OY 


WATER COLOUR AND OILS. 


ALL KINDS OF WORK UPON PAPER, CARBON, OPAL, OR CANVAS, 


LLL OOOO 


MINIATURES. 


Best work on Ivory, Paper, Carbon, Opal, or Canvas. Family Miniatures, 
&C., copied and painted. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WorkKS OF ART COPIED AND (IF DESIRED) REPRODUCED IN COLOUR. 


DSO 


i i id 


LESSONS GIVEN IN THE ART OF RETOUCHING, personally or by Letter. 


‘Mr. Redmond Barrett is one of our best and most intelligent retouchers.’ 
British Fournal of Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ OWN PRICES. CASH WITH ORDER. 
GENERAL TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


ADDRESS: 17 BESSBOROUGH STREET, ST. GEORGES SQ., 
Lon Don, s.w,. 
Or clo British Journal of Photography, 2 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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fi DP ounced by Professional and 
Amateur alike to be 
‘A Really Perfect Plate.’ 


They are also the most Rehable, 
and the Easiest to Manipulate. 


4} x 3} 64 x 43 81x64 12 x 10 


Is. 6d. | 3s.6d. | 6s. 6d. | 16s. 


MAWSON & SWAN, 


LONDON and NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
[See pages 211, 213, 215, 631, 633, 635, and 637. 
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H. MOORSE, Photo Apparatus Manufacturer to the Government, 
ME ee Laps dl “BODY CAMERA, 


If made square, 


Size of Length of Spanish Honduras Extra Backs. with reversible 
Plates. Focus. Mahogany. Mahogany. Price. frame, extra. 
GE X AE ise ATM AOy a csags 5) =X ages £5 Qe araae LOA SO ee £012 0 
cea eye 4 XD6 Beas 5 Sb gO 5,0 “Osa bE di seat 012 0 
Ta 5 Bates A EDO Binaries DeLOW0 ees 5 30: Dae we OLS AO aes 012 0 
i) Oy ie ee APM IT | ages OL 0 wares 5 LO Ue OLVB AO teas 012 0 
BE HOE cede 7-233 ssoncor 6 A000 Shea, 6. Og OP eae 220 015 6 
GX J eennes AEX 22 oaths Yl) BO gee cor 6210 0 aoe. 1. 0 -0F ua. 015 0 
10x" Sk... dee Hy XA ee «A 80 80a. 7110 Gs L100 ee. 015 0 
2 10 eee Boa one OM) a0 oe 91.0 “OG one fas W fer Ua ete B bed taal 8) 
SMa DS tametcmes Ri SO ldots 12210 ROS 12: 50. Orem 214-10, Fee 1 0-0 


iG CAMERAS, 
For TREES Ha Rack Pinion, Long Focus, and 1 Double Back. 


Tot Length Good Honduras Spanish 
Size W geht of pai Size Closed. Mahogany. a, Backs each, 
ce Inches. Price. Price. Price. 
APXIG Ets ades oe Lee T2 “ees 2,6 X 6) hate 0440 » Oped £4 6 .G.3.4.,2005 eG 
Shoes meee BE i reice, 013 leteeee 2k, <i aera Ay SB Ossie 4 120) ages 010 O 
64X42 ccs Bie Tease TOR cece 23, 82x 82 ...... 5 a0. uO ane 510 SO 014 0 
PERK. Via 4% TO oecetss By Oe nO a aes aes ster EE Ba OLS HU ence O70 
Biss Se tore ck DO mnataes 3, “Os X LOtiecsene 510. 20 seers 6.26 S08. 017 0 
84x 64 Ce antes 20 eences 3) LO7 Xk 10s mecenes 6 0: Ooze 6215: 0 Ga. 100 
OMX a ernaeee 6 BD aera es 2, MITE KTS eset 6. 1b Oia Wa O! HO ene 122-0 
TO MOCO eesees Tk ORR x 28 tis ods 3,12 X12 seers Ti Oy DR kes 7, BY Ue Be 1 4 0 
T2 XO sis gee MES h dees, MOT We Meas Bo, 14¢XKa0 Seay 710) 0.4... 8 10°°0..4.¥. 110 0 
1S Xo ete 17 30 Sareea’ 4, 2I7EXI7G cscs LO POM UME 9.10, 0 3f5.28 9 8 
TConvtie Box, 50s., with Mirror. New Mirror, 15s. 


154. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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- MAWSON & SWAN’S 
hea DRY PLATES 


tm: 'THE CASTLE,’ w« 


co ar ve ef oached for Quality and Speed 
at the Price. 


44 x Bh 6h x 43 84 x 64 12 x 10 


is. Q2s.3d. 4s.3d. 10s. 6d. 


These Plates have given the 
most marked satisfaction to 


those who have tried them. 


THE CASTLE. 


Testimonials have been received from all eM SA 


6999099009 ——-— 


MAWSON & SWAN, 


LONDON aid NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, : 
[See Pages 209, 213, 215; 631; 633, 635, aed 637 


ee re I 


aus -- 
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>it DRYT PLATES a. 


AND 


Ready Sensitized Papers. 


$0099 0 009909908 


SPICER BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Stationers and Paper Makers 


(Photographic Department). 


WORKS :—SURREY ROW, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, AND LOMAN STREET, 
GRAVEL LANE, S.E. 
HEAD OFFICE :—19 NEW BRIDGE STREET, 


All Goods Manufactured on the Premises, by which Promptitude in execution af Orders 
and Good Quality are secured. 


SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS POST FREE. 


0900000009 009906 0990099099 F05F90 5090999 99FO000 0909 0000OO0O00OOOOP 


PERFECT DRY PLATES. 


These Plates are Rapid, Reliable, and Regular, producing 

most Brilliant Negatives, and Spicer Bros. feel sure that a 

trial will prove that these are the BEST PLATES in the 

Market. A Sample Dozen of any size will be sent, carriage 

free, at a Discount of 10 per cent off List Price. This rate 
applies to Samples only. 


DPHOPSOSHHSHHOHHSHHHOHHOHHHHHOHSHHSHSOHHH OSHS SOS OO POS OOS OP OS OOOO OOOOD 


Bevel Edge, Indent Stamping, Rands, Cut 
Mounts, &c. &c. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALBUMENIZED PAPERS. 


Sensitized and Ordinary. 


Specially commended by the leading Photographers. Uniform Quality, Brilliant 
Surface, and free from Metallic Spots. White, Blue (2 shades), Pink (2 shades), 
and Gilac, always in Stock. 


Sample Sheet, with Formule, sent on application. 


CROSS SWORDS & OTHER LEADING BRANDS KEPT IN STOCK 
IN ALL THE USUAL SHADES OF COLOUR. 
Shippers and Wholesale Dealers supplied. 


RELIABLE SENSITIZED PAPER, 


In Sheets, or cut up as required. 


TRADE 


“MAUVA 
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| THE MAWSON 
Photo - Mechanical Plates 


Are specially made for Photo-Lithogvaphers, 
Photo - Etchers, and Copying. 


THEY GIVE NEGATIVES EQUAL TO MAWSON’S COLLODION. 


The Editors, British Journal Photography, say :—‘ The Negatives 
received LEAVE NOTHING TO BE DESIRED.’ 


a 


44x 3} 6x 43 8h x 64 12x 10 


Is, 9d. | 3s. 6d. | 6s. 6d. | 16s. 
MAWSON & SWAN, 


LONDON and NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. 
[See Pages 209, 211, 215, 631, 633, 635, and 637: 
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A. A. PEARSON, 


IVC Ao Ee. Om 


THE PHANTOM SHUTTER 


AG BIN, e@re 


Stirne’s Patent Secret Camera. 


This Camera is constructed of light but strong blackened brass, is worn 

under the vest without inconvenience, the lens (rectilinear) only appearing 

as a black horn button. Takes Six Instantaneous Pictures on a circular 

plate. Portraits of unsuspecting friends in the street cause great amuse- 

ment. Price, with Six Plates, 35/- Cash with Order; postage, 6d. extra. 
Plates, 4/6 dozen. 


MOORE’S Patent TIME SHUTTER 


Lhe most perfect arrangement for the Studio or Field (Pneumatic only). 


WRAY’S High-class Rectilinear, Wide-angle, and 
Single Landscape Lenses. 


PERKEN , SON, RAYMENT 5 OPTIMUS LENSES 


THE NEW SELF-ADHESIVE CARD MOUNTS. 
First-Class CAMERAS at Moderate Prices. 


LANCASTER’S NEWEST CAMERAS. 


Dry Plates, Opals, Bromide Papers, Sensitized Paper, 
Magic Lanterns, Opera and Field Glasses, Camera Fittings, &c. 


WOLFE’S COMPACT NEGATIVE BOXES for the 
Systematic Storing of Negatives. 


The ‘MATCHLESS’ SELF-LIGHTING GAS BURNER. 
Wo Dark-room nor Bed-room should be without it, 
Dark-room Burner, 2/65 House ditto, 3/= 


5 NEW STATION STREET, LEEDS 


Works: QUEEN’S PLACE, 


pa eee 
Lies Ag 

1¢) ie 

: 


My N SPECIALLY MADE | 
" ™ N 


The Mawson oe Plate 


Ls specially manufactured for the production of 
LTvansparencies. There ts nothing to equal it for | 
this work. The Tones can be varted according 
to Developer used, and for Brilhancy and Clear- 


ness in Shadows it ts seigiale DOSSCer 


eee een mse tan POD DDS OD Ge 


MAWSON & 8 


London. & Newcastle. on- es 


wis ee be sores! beg es. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS ANB MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘LONDON’ DRY PLATES, 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
JANUARY. 


ae D : SUN. MOON. 
M.| W. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets. 
| : ) H. M. H. M. Morn. After. 
1| S | Sunvay after Christmas g 9/3 59\/11 34/11 35 
2| M | Photographisches Archiv f. 1860 8 914 0) 11 56 Morn 
3 | Tu} Prof. J. W. Draper d. 1882 8 8/|/4 1} After | 0 39 
4) W 8 8/4 21 O 42; 1 44 
5 | Th 8 8/4 3) 110| 2 50 
6| F 1.43m.|8 8)4 6|| 140, 3 57 
‘Ges jiua cron com. to A. of So. 1839}8 7|4 6]| 222)'5 4 
8) S | rt Sunvay after Epiphany 8 7/4 7} 3 11) 6 10 
9; M 8 6|4 8] 410; 7 11 
10} Tu 8 6/410] 518) 8 4 
11 | W 8 5/411] 6 83) 8 49 
12! Th 8 4/4 13]| 7 58] 9 27 
13 | F @ 8.39m.)8 4/4 14]/ 912/10 0 
14) S_ | Liverpool Photo. Journal £.1854 8 3/4 16|)/10 29/10 29 
15| § | 2n0 Sunvayp after Epiphanp. G.W.|8 2)4 17)| 11 47/10 57 
16} M [Simpson d, 1880;8 1)4 19|| Morn |11 24 
17) Tu 8 0/4 20/| 1 2/11 52 
18 | W | E. Lacan d. 1879. Reglander d. 1875/7 59|4 22|| 2 15| After 
19 | Th} Regnault d. 1878 7 58\4 24|| 8 26; 0 56 
{20 | F. | Photo. Society of London f, 1853- | 7 57|4 25), 4 32) 1 36 | 
21/8 | Fox Talbot b. 1800 )4.49m.|7-56/4 27|) 5 32| 2 21 | 
22; S | 3rn Sunday after Epiphany. SirW.| 7 55/4 29) 6 26) 3 13 | 
{23 | M | [Newton d.1869. Mr. Burgess d.1873| 7 54,4 30|| 7 12) 4 10 
24) Tu 7 58/4 32] 7 51] 5 11 
25 | W 7 51\4 34||_ 8 24) 6 13 
26 | Th 7 50\4 36) 8 53) 716 
27| F (7 49/4 37 9-17) 8°20 
28 | 8 | Photo-seulpture pat. by Willéme,’63 7 47/4 39)| 9 39) 9 23 
29! S | Septuagesina Sundap [Ol 19a. '7 46/4 41|/10 0/10 26 
30 | M | Fox Talbot’s first c. to Roy. Soc. 1839 7 45/4 43|/10 22)11 29 
31 | Tu . 7 43|4 44| 10 45 |Morn 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND EXPORT. 


20 CRANBOURN ST, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
FACTORY :—146 HOLBORN, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED PHOTO CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


a us MEETINGS oF SocrEeTIES, &c, MEMORANDA, 
1 8 Sundap after Christmas 
2 
3 | Tu | Bolton C., Sheff., Sutton, Paisley, N. Lon., 
4| W | Ed.8.,N. Staff, [Glos.D., Himith, Cov. Car. 
| 5{ Th! Bolton Soc., Dundee, Glasgow Am. , Leeds 
6| F 
TrS* | 
8 S Ist Sunday after Epiphanp 
9 q : 
10 | Tu| Gt. Britain, Newcastle, Manch, Am.,Derby 
har Wer > 
12 | Th} Birknhd., Bradford, Cheltenham, Halifax, 
13 | F | Yorks. Coll, Ireland [Manchester Soc, 
14|S8 
15 S 200 Sundap after Cpiphaup 
16 
17 | Tu | Notts; Glasgow Amateur, North London 
18 | W | Bury, Edinburgh Club, Hyde, Manchester 
19 | Th [Club, Bristol 
20| F 
21/58 
221 § | 3rn Sunvdap after Epiphany 
204 
24 | Tu! Great Britain (Technical) 
25 | W 
26 | Th} Burton, Liverpool Am., Oldham, Halifax, 
27| F [Yorkshire College 
ane 
29| S | Septuagesina Sundap 
130 | M 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 


‘ORDINARY? PLATES. 


SENSITOMETER Wo. 15. 
ARH INVALUABLE FOR LANDSCAPES. 


38 } Groat Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W. C. 
JANUARY. 


| 
S 


D. & JuJ.W E LLB ¥: 
CONTAINING SILVER and GOLD, aoa at the most Moderate Charges, 


20 GARRICK ST, LONDON, W.C. 


“Usrabriaren 1825. 
R2 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


EVERARD F. 1m THurNn, Esq., of British Guiana, writes :— 
‘IT am pleased with the Photographic “Apparatus you recently supplied to me, and I have 
to thank you for having selected the various items satisfactorily.’ 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
FEBRUARY. 


SUN. MOON.. 

D | D. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets. 
M.| W. H. M. H.M. {| Morn. Morn. 
1| W 7 41/4 47//11 10| 0 33 
2 -Th, 7 39|/4 49)|/11 40] 1 38 
3| F 7 38,4 51/| After | 2 44 
4/8 (7.26a.|7 36\4 53) 0 58} 3 49 
5| S | Seragesima Sunday. W. D.|7 34\4 54]; 1 50| 4:52 
6|M [Sanderson d. 1885) 7 33/4 56], 2 53); 5 48 
7| Tu . 7 31/458) 4 5| 6 38 
8 | W | Calotype Process pat. 1841 7 29\5 O| 5 24) 7 21 
9| Th 7 27\5 21 6 45| 7 57 
10 | F | Sir David Brewster d. 1868 7 26/5 4\|) 8 8| 8 29 
11; 58 @11.534.7 24/5 6)]| 9 28) 8 58 
12| S& | Quinquagesima Sunvap 7 22|5 71/10 47| 9 27 
13 | M | Leon Foncault d. 1868 7 20|5 9)||Morn | 9 54 
14 | Tu| St. Valentine 718/511] 0 4/10 25 
15 | W | Oliver Sarony b. 1820 7 16|5 13)) 117/10 59 
16 | Th| Glasgow Photo. Society f. 1860 7 14/5 15|| 2 25/11 36 
17| F [portraiture) pat. 1857| 7 12/5 17 || 3 27 | After 
18 | 8 | Moule’s Photogen (artificial light for)7 10/5 18|) 4 23/ 1 10 
19| S | 18t Sunday in Lent [)1.59m.|7 8/5 20) 511) 2 4 
20 | M | Poitevin’s p. of Helioplastie pub. ’55)7 6)5 22) 5 51) 3 3 
91) To once! 1870 7 415 24) 625) 4 4 
22 | W 7 2|5 26|| 6 55} 5 7 
23 | Th 7 0|5 27)|| 7 20) 6 10 
24| F 6 58\5 29) 7 43| 7 13 
25|S | (Senefelder d.’34. Padre Secchid.’76|6 56|5 31) 8 5) 8 16 
26) S | 2n0S. in Lent, Arago b. 1786.|6 54/5 33|| 8 28; 9 19 
27| M O11.58m.| 6 52/5 34] 8 50/10 23 
28 | Tu 6 49/5 36]| 9 14|11 27 
29} W 


 & HS IMPROVED TOURIST “CAMERA. 


Made of the Best Polished Mahogany, with Rack Adjustment, Double Swing- 
back, and other Improvements, Price, with Three Double Backs:— 
4tby3t sby4 63by4 ibys Sbys 8tby6} xr0by8 12byz0 
£5 £5 10s, £7 £7 5s. £7108. £8 10s, £10, £13 5s, 

10 per cent Discount for Cash Orders. 


20 CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


1888] 


ed 5) ee had 


Speer Sosa ye paeres edtreer ee 49 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 


‘INSTANTANEOUS’ PLATES 


SENSITOMETER No., 1 


Are the Best for Studio and eit: Work. 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


FEBRUARY. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 


Edinburgh Soc., North Staffordshire 


Bolton 8., Dundee, Glasgow Assoc., Leeds 


Seragesima Sunday 
Shef., Sut., Pais, N. Lon., Himfth,, Glos. 


[D., Cov., Car. 
Birkenhd., Bradtd., Cheltenham, ‘Man- 
Ireland [chester Society 


Duingquagesima Sunvap 


Gt. Britain, Newc., Manch. Ama., Derby 
Bristol, Bury, Edin. C., Hyde, Manch. C. 


Ist Sunvap in Lent 
Glasgow Amateur, North London 


Burton, Buverpoo! Ama., Oldham, Hull, 
(Halifax, York. Col, 


2n0 Sunvay in Lent 


Great Britain (Technical) 


MEMORANDA. 


DURAND’S PERFECTED SENSITIZED PAPER. 


pln cls Ail ls i il a 


NOTICE.—Every Sheet bears an impressed stamp, ‘DURAND,’ 


Post free, per Sheet, LOd.; -quire, 4/-; 


without which none is genuine. 


THE BEST PAPER IN THE MARKET. 


All Orders to be prepaid. 


4-quire, '7/6; per quire, 14/s 
CHARLES DURAND, 18 Garrick Street, London, W.C 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 


‘LONDON’ DRY PLATES 


Will be found by Experience more Economical than the so-called ‘Cheap’ Plates, 


88 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
MARCH. 


SUN. MOON, 


D. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets. 

W. H. M. H.M. || Morn, Morn. 
1} Th 6 4815 37! 9 40} Morn 
2|F 6 46/5 39|/10 12} O 31 
3/8 6 44/5 41]/10 51} 1 34 
4; § | 3ru Sut. in Lent. Poitevin d. 1882/6 42/5 42|/11 37| 2 36 
5| M | La Place d.1827. J. Albert b. 1825'6 40\5 44/| After | 3 34 
6| Tu} Fraunhofer b, 1787 [(3.26m.|6 37/5 46); 1 38] 4 26 
7; W | J. N. Niepee b. 1765. Herschel b.| 6 35/5 48|| 2 52) 5 11 
8| Th [1792| 6 33)5 49|| 4 12] 5 50 
9| F 6 31/5 51]) 5 385} 6 25 
10| 8 [Deville b. 1818) 6 28/5 53|} 6 59! 6 55 
11} § | 4th Sunvap in Lent, St. Claire} 6 26/5 55/| 8 21) 7 24 
12| M @ 4.214.;6 24/5 56|| 9 42) 7 54 
13) Ta 6 22/5 58/|11 0} 8 24 
14| W | Herschel int. hypo for fixing, 1839 |6 19!6 0O||Morn! 8 57 
15| Th| F. A. Wenderoth d. 1884 617/6 2\|| 013} 9 34 
16| F 6 15/6 38]| 1 20)10 17 
17/8 6 1316 - || 2-19) Fas 
18} § | 5th Sunvap in Lent 6.10|6 7) 8 0 }21 58 
19| M | Thos. Sutton d. 1875 6 8/6 8] 8 52| After 
20| Tu )8.434./6 6/6 10] 4 28| 157 
21| W | Bingham d. 1870 6 4/6 12) 4 59] 2 59 
207 "Th 6. -116:18)| 5:25 fra *@ 
231. 5 59/6 15/| 5 491-5 4 
24} S | Becquerel b. 1820 5.5716 TF) G- 1k So ee 
25| & | palin Sunvap. Hermagis d.1868|5 54/6 18)| 6 32) 7 11 
26| M 5 52'6 20)| 6 54| 8 15 
27| Tu 0 10.74,/5 50/6 22|| 717] 9 19 
28| W | La Place b. 1749 5 47/6 23]| 7 43)10 28 
29| Th 5 45/6 25|| 8 18}11 26 
30; F | Balard d. 1876 5 43/6 27|| 8 49 |Morn 
31; S | Bunsen b. 1811 5 41/6 28)| 9 31 2 


SANDS AND HUNTER'S * * RAPID RECTILINEAR’ LENSES, . 


4% by 3t in., 4% THRAOCUE TE yes cee 83 by 64 in., rog in, focus “......... 
6% by 42 in., 73 Tat 5 fied eea case ope 1o by 8 in., 138i Isis ane a a6 
8 Sby 5 sins eens eee etewse staat £3 5 12. by 16 in. yee te ee £5 O 


10 per re Discount for Cash with Order. 


SANDS AND HUNTER'S ° WIDE- ANGLE RECTILINEAR’ LENSES. 


5 by 4. IN., ‘2 INsfOCUS: bashes cohavany by 63 in., 62 in. foCUS ....,.s0s00 
63 by 42 in., 42 i in) ot, hoesat tes teaa £3 0 ae 10 in., 8 1, Ane: oo spinel £3 0 
#5 by 12 in.,eodane focus) ..Luiesedeaeacs £0 15 
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-WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 


~*Drop - Shutter Special’ Plates, 
SENSITOMETER No., 24, 25. 
Combine unequalled rapidity with exquisite quality. 


8: ‘Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W. C. 


M A R Cc H. 

10 ER esl M : 

M. W. EETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &e. MEMORANDA. 
1} Th| Bolton Soc., Dundee, Glasgow A., Leeds 
2|F 

(eee Se A 
" S 3tn Sunday tn Lent 
6| Tu | Carl.,Glos.Dale,Hlmfth.,N.Lond., Sutton, 
7| W | Edin. Soc., N. Staff. [Paisley, Sheffield 
8| Th} B’head, Bradford, Cheltenham, Manches- 
9|F | Ireland [ter Soc. 

10| 8 

11| § | 4th Sunday tn Lene 

12| M 

13| Tu! Gt. Britain, Newe., Manch. Am., Derby 

14| W 

15| Th 

16 

17 

18 5th Sunvap in Lent 


F 
8 
S 
M 
20) Tu Glasgow Amateur, North London 
21| W | Bristol, Bury, Hyde, Manch. C., Edin. C. 
22 Th | Burton-on-Trent 
23 | F 
24| 8 
25| § | Palm Sundap 
26; M 
27| Tu| Great Britain (Technical) 
28) W 
29| Th| Liverpool Amateur, Oldham, Yorkshire 
SS F [College, Halifax 
31| 8 


D. & J. -WELLBY | 


RESIDVES, 


CONTAINING SILVER and GOLD, Reduced at the most Moderate Charges. 


20 GARRICK ST., LONDON, W.C. 


er Ss ESTABLISHED 1825. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S © 


[ises 


sc cial 


Is a complete Laboratory and Dark Room comisaade 
for Prices and all particulars see Advertisement. 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
APRIL. 
SE _ SUN, _ MOON. A 
M.| W. REMARKABLE IiVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets. a 
H. M. H.™M. || Morn. Morn. a 
1} S | Easter Sunvap. ['45. Morse d.’72.|5 38/6 30) 10 21] 1 25 4 
2| M | First Sun Photo. by Tizeau &Foucalt,| 5 36/6 32) 11 20) 2 18 4 
B40 (0.414.|5 34/6 33] After | 3 4 4 
4) W 5 32/6 35|} 1°48) 3 45 a 
5 | Th| Rev.J.B.Reade b.’01. IsidoreNiepce| 5 29'6 37|| 3 2} 4 20 = 
6| F [b. 1795) 5 27/6 38), 4 25) 4 51 a 
7| S_ | Voightlander d.’78. | Niépee de St.) 5 25|6 40) 5 49) 5 20 2 
81S Low Sundap. [Victor d. 1870.|5 23|;6 41) 7 11| 5 49 f 
9| M | Fox Talbot’s First Art. in Atheneum| 5 20|6 43 |) 8 33) 6 19 4 
10 | Tu| Pouncy’s Carbon Process pat. 1858 |5 18|/6 45|| 9 52| 6 51 a 
11 | W | Nottage d. 1885 @ 9.8m./5 16/6 46) 11 4| 7 27 a 
12 | Th| T. R. Williams d. 1871 5 14|6 48/|'Morn| 8 9 
13 | F 5 12/6 50) 0 9! 8 56 \ 
14/8 5 916 52) 1 5/79 49 : 
15) § | 2n0 Sunvap after Caster 5 7/6 53) 1 51\10 47 i 
16| M 5 5/6 55) 2 30\11 48 . 
17 | Tu| Fargier’s Carbon Process pat. 1861 |5 3/6 57) 3 3) After | 
18| W 5 1|6 58) 3 30) 1 53 4 
19 | Th| Abbé Moigno b. 1804 )11.52m.)4 59/7 0} 3 54) 2 56 4 
20| F | J. A. Spencer d. 1878 4 57|\7 2) 417) 3 59 4 
21| 8S | Talbot’s Photo.-etch. Process pat.’58|/4 54/7 3)| 4 37| 5 2 4 
22) S | 3rd Sundap after Caster. Rev.|4 52|7 5) 4 59) 6 6 
23 | M [F. F. Statham d. 1884/4 50'7 6) 5 22| 7 10 
24 | Tu| Celsius d. 1744 448\/7 8) 5 47} 815 
25 | W |‘ Sun-blinds’ pat. 1862 4 46/7 10} 615] 9 20 
26 | Th| Adam Salomon d. 1881 © 6.22m.)4 44/7 11) 6 49;10 23 
27| F | Morse b.1791 4 42/7 13)| 7 28/11 22 
28 | 8S | Bottger b. 1806 440 715) 8 15/| Morn 
29| S | 4thS.af. Easter. Dixon’s Iodide} 4 88/716) 9 11| 0 16 E 
30 | M [Emul. Pro. pat.’61. Béttgerd.’81.)4 36 7 18 10 15) 1 38 ; 
‘ 
SANDS AND HUNTER’S | 
c 
RAPID LONG-FOCUS’ LENSES. : 
In Cone-shaped Mounts, with Waterhouse Stops. : 
I4in. focus, 2in. diam. ...... £1-15 | 20in. focus, 233; in. diam. ... £2 O = | 
TOin. Gy 5 Din aagoe Meakin £2 15 | 22in. = pga eee a. ao 3 
1Sins 5, .2ith Maes, £2 O| 24in. 45, ) 2am oe £210 q 
10 ger cent Discount for Cash with Order ; _ 
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“WRATTEN. & WAINWRIGHT'S 


‘Drop - Shutter Special’ Plates 


Are especially valuable in dull weather. 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


APRIL. 
Dd.) D. MEETINGS OF SocreTizs, & MEMORANDA 
M. | W. ane ; 
1| § | Caster Sundap 
2|M 
3! Tu| N.Lond., Glossop Dale, Holmfirth, Sutton, 
4| W | Edin. Soc., N. Staff. [ Paisley, Sheffield 
5| Th} Bolton §8., Dundee, Glas, Amateur, Leeds! 
6| F 
7|8 
8| § | Low Sunvayp 
9; M 
10 | Tu| Gt. Britain, Newe., Manch. Am., Derby 
11; W i. 
12 | Th! B’head, Bradford, Cheltenham, Manch. | 
13| F | Ireland [Soc. | 
14|§ . 
15| § | 2nv Sunday after Caster 
16} M 
17 Tu! Glasgow Amateur, North London 
18 | W | Bristol, Bury, Hyde, Manchester Club, 
19; Th [Edinburgh Club 
20 | I 
21|8 
22| S | 3rn Sundap atter Caster 
23 | M 
24} Tu | Great Britain (Technical) 
25 | W 
26 | Th | Liverpool Amateur, Oldham, Yorks Col., 
27| F | [Halifax, Burton-on-Trent; 
28; 5S | 


29) S | 4th Sunday after Caster 
MY 


DURAND’S PERFECTED SENSITIZED PAPER, 


NOTICH.—Every Sheet bears an impressed stamp, ‘ DURAND,’ 
without which none is genuine. 
THE BEST PAPER IN THE MARKET. 
Post free, per Sheet, 10d.; 4-quire, 4/-; 4-quire, 7/6; per quire, 14/- 
All Orders to be prepaid. 
CHARLES DURAND, 18 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S _ 
SENSITIZED ALBUMENIZED PAPER 


Maintains its high reputation for brilliancy of results. 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C, 


MAY. 
DD _SUN. ~ MOON. 
Mu. | W. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets. 
an peti -|H. M. H.™. || Morn. Morn. 
Da 4 35|7 20||11 26} 1 44 
2|W (11.474.|4 33;7 21)|| After | 2 20 
3| Th 43317 oo hen: Weel 
4|F | Senebier b. 1742 4 99'7,241|, 3.20). 8-20 
5|S |J.W. Draper b. 1811 4 27|\7 26); 4 41) 3 47 
6| S | Rogation Sunday. Humboldt d.’59\ 4 25\7 28), 6 3) 4 15 
7 | M | Fortier d. 1882 4 24)7 29|| 7 23) 4 45 
8 | Tu PeroxideofH.rec.forrem.ofHypo,’66| 4 22/7 31)| 8 40) 5 19 
9 | W | Guy Lussac d. 1850 4 20\7 32|) 9 51| 5 58 
10 | Th| South London Photo. Soe. f.1859 |4 18/7 34/|10 54| 6 43 
11 | F | H.Baden Pritchard d.1884 @1,23m.|4 17/7 36)|11 46| 7 35 
12| S$ | Sir John Herschel d. 1871 4 15/7 37||Morn | 8 33 
13; S | Sun. after Ascension. Justus von|4 14/7 39/]| 0 29) 9 34 
14 | M | Fahrenheit b.1686 [Liebig b. 1803) 4 12/7 40|| 1 5/10 37 
15 | To 4 11|7 42]! 1 34/11 41 
16 | W | C. Breese d.1875, C. Russell d.1887/4 9/7 43|| 2 O| After 
17 | Th| Belgian Photo. Association f.1874 |4 8/7 45|| 2 22) 1 48 
18| F y115a/4 6/7 46|| 2 44) 2 51 
19|S§S 4 5|7 47|| 3 5). 8 54 
20; S& | Whit Sunday.— Pentecost 4 4/7 49] 8 27) 4 58 
21 | M | Scheele d. 1786 4 2/17 50)| 3.50|.6 4 
22) Tu 4 27 S21 aaa a 
23 | W | J. W. Gough d. 1878 4 0/7 58|) 4.49] 8 15 
241 Th . 3 59/7 54/1 5 26; 917 
25| F | T.J. Pearsall d. 1883 © 1.40m.|3 58/7 56); 6 11|10 14 
26; 8 : 3 56|7 57] 7 5Si11 4 
27| & | Trinity Sunday 3 55/7 58|| 8 7\11 47 
28 | M 3 54/17 59 || 9 16|Morn 
29 | Tu | Sir H. Davy d. 1829 3 53/8 11|10 297.0 34 
30 | W | J. Sidebotham d.1885 3 52/8 21/1145) 2°56 
31 | Th 3 8 3 || After | 1 24 


SANDS & HUNTER’S 
PATENT INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTER 


Is constructed on the only correct principle, that is, working between the com- 

binations of the lens in the same position as the original diaphragms, opening 

and closing to the centre with a small stop. The original mount of the Lens is 

not in any way interfered with, as the Shutter is supplied with an adapted tube. 
10 per cent Discount for Cash with Order. " 

8 x 5andunder, £2 58. 84x64 to tox8, 2 106, 22X10, £3 3s, te X12, £3 10s, 
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" WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 


"DROP-SHUTTER SPECIAL’ PLATES 


Yield Perfect Negatives with either Soda, Potash, or Ammonia. 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


MAY. 
Br or MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c. MEMORANDA. 
-1| Ta] N.Lond., Glos.D., Holmfirth, Sutton, Shet. 
| 2) W | Edinburgh Society, North Staffordshire 
j = Bolton Society, Dundee, Leeds 

5| 8 

S Rogation Sunvap — 

‘ a Gt. Britain, Newe., Manch. Am., Derby 
10 | Th| Birkenhead, Bradford, Cheltenham, Man- 
" i Ireland [chester Society 
13| S | Sundap after Ascension 
14|M 
15 | Tu| North London, Glasgow Amateur 
16 | W | Bristol, Bury, Hyde, Manch. C., Edin. C. 
17 | Th 
18/F 

8 
S 
M 


Mhit Sunday.—JPentecost 
22 | Tu | Gt. Britain (Technical)} 


27| S | Crinity Sunvap 


York.Col., Halifax, Liverpool Am.,Oldham 


‘D.& J.WELLBY| 


HHSIDUEHS. 


CONTAINING SILVER and GOLD, Reduced at the most Moderate Ohaeven 


20 GARRICK, ST., LONDON, WC. 


” ESTABLISHED 1625. 


926 


NEW: 


WILL BE READY EARLY IN TH 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 


“GRIMSTON’ + SHUTTER. 


E ENSUING YEAR. 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


JUNE. 
v.| vp _ SUN. _ MOON. 
M.| W. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. |} Rises. Sets. 
H. M. H.M. || After. Morn. 
1| F | Imp. in Calotype pat. (0.53a.| 3 51/8 4|| 2 20; 1 50 
2| S | Niepce pubsh. his Heliochromic Pro-|3 50.8 5} 3 41) 2 16 
3| S | mst Sun. after Trinity. [cesses,’51)3 49/8 6]| 5 O 2 44 
4} M | Tessie du Mothay d. 1880 3 49/8 7} 617) 345 
5| Tu 3 48/8 8} 7 30; 38 51 
6 | W | Fordos d. 1878 3.47\8 9|| 8 38; 4 382 
7 | Th| Fraunhofer d. 1826 3 47/8 10]| 9 36) 5 20 
8] F 3 46/8 11||10 24! 6 16 
9|S | Constant Delessert d.1876 @4.344.)3 46'8 12|)11 4) 717 
10| & | 2n0 Sunday after Crinityp 3 45|/8 138411 36) 8 21 
11 | M | Cutting’s American Bromide pat. ’53)3 45/8 13||Morn) 9 26 
De 3 45/8 14]| 0 3/10 30 
13) W [Niepce, 1837; 3 45,8 15|| 0 27/11 34 
14 | Th/ Partnership between Daguerre and|3 44/8 15|| O 49) After 
15| F [com. to Roy. Soc.|3 44/8 16]| 1 10) 1 42 
16| S | Chrysotype and CyanotypeProcesses| 3 44|8 16)| 1 32) 2 46 
17| & | 3ru Sunday after Crinttp. » 650m.|3 44/8 17}; 1 54) 3 50 
18 | M | 0. G. Rejlander d. 1875 3 44/8 17}| 219} 4 55 
19 | Tu| Abbe Laborde d. 1883 3 44/8 18]| 2 49) 6 1 
20); W 3 44/8 18|| 3 23) 7 6 
21 | Th| Niepce Memorial uncovered at Cha-|3 44/8 18|| 4 5| 8 6 
22| F [lons, 1885. Dr. Diamond d.|3 45/8 19] 4 56; 9 1 
2318S 0 9.8a.|3 45}8 19] 5 56) 9 48 
24) S | 4th Sunvap after Crinitp 3 4518 19|| 7 4/10 27 
25 | M [b. 18393 45/8 19) 8 17/11 1 
26 | Tu} W. B. Woodbury b. 1834. Liesegang| 3 46/8 19} 9 33) 11 30 
27 | W | Herr Wothly d.’73. G. Price d.’70 | 3 46)8 19}, 10 51) 11 56 
28 | Th 3 47|8 19 | After | Morn 
29 | F | Ferrous-oxalate Develop. pub. 1877 |3 47|8 19}; 1 26| 0 22 
30| 8 3 8 


Frank Howard d. 1866 48 18 || 2 43] 0 49 


THIS is made of the finest selected, well-seasoned ash ; 


portable. 
extending 


NEWT Ie PRovEeD 


SPECIAL THREEFOLD TRIPOD. 


is very rigid, light, and 


Has adjustable sliding legs, and folding, when closed, to 25 inches 


to 5 ft. 


No. 1 size, with Cloth-covered Mahogany Top, 27/6. 


No. 2 size, Stronger Made, 32/6. 


10 per cent Discount for Cash with Order, 
PRIZE MEDAL ‘INVENTIONS’ EXHIBITION 


No. 3 size, with Large Top, 36/=. 


i 
Bers. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 


‘CONDON’ DRY PLATES. 


FOR PRICES SEE ADVERTISEMENT. 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
ep ST sa ete iy pe hl Rebar erat Beater beteee Seiichi 


JUNE. 
D.| D. 
M.| Ww. MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c. MEMORANDA. 
Lt 
2\|S8 
| ; S Ist Sundap after Trinity 
5 | Tu | N.Lond., Glos.D. , Holmfirth, Sutton, Shef. 
6| W Edinburgh Society, North Staffordshire 
7| Th| Leeds 
8| F 
9/58 
ne S 2nd Sunday after Crinitp 
4. be Great Britain, Manchester Amateur,Derby 
14 | Th| Birkenhead, Bradford 
15| F 
16/58 
17| & | 3rd Sunvap after Trinityp 
18 | M 
19 | Tu | North London 
20 | W | Bristol, Bury, Manch. C., Edin. C. 
21) Th 
22|F 
23 | 8S 
24) S | 4th Sunvap after Trinitp 
25 | M 
26 | Tu| Great Britain (Technical) 
27| W 


Liverpool Amateur, Oldham, York. Col., 
[Halifax 


-DURAND’S PERFECTED SENSITIZED PAPER. 


NOTICE,—Every Sheet bears an impressed stamp, ‘DURAND,’ 
without which none is genuine, 
THE BEST PAPER IN THE MARKET: 
Post free, per Sheet, 1Od.; $-quire, 4/-; 3-quire, 7/6; per quire, 14/- 
All Orders to be prepaid. 
CHARLES DURAND, 18 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 
+: SODA WEVELOPER: * 


Two Solutions, 1s, per pint; 1s. 6d. per two pints. 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


JULY. 
DD ~ SUN, ~ MOON. 
M. | -W. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. _ Sets. 
Ree H. M. H.M.|| After. Morn. 
1) § | 5th Sunvap after Crinttp (3.53m.)3 49/8 18) 4 0) 147 
2|M 3 4918 18} 5 14} 149 
5 bes 3 50)/8 18). 6 23) 2:27 
4 | W | Philip Remele d. 1883 38 51)/8 17|| 7 24) 3 11 
5 | Th| J. Nicephore Niepce d. 1833 8 51)8.17||)) BIT) 4°38 
6| F | Rey. W.J. Whiting d. 1885 3 52)8 16) 9 O} 5:1 
7| 8S | Dr. Schnauss b. 1827 3 53/8 16)| 9 36) 6 4 
| 8| S | 6th Sunvap after Crinitp 3 54/8 15/10 6) 7°9 
“hs Bie @ 6.17m.|3 55)8 14/10 31} 8 15 
10 | Tu} Daguerre d. 1851 3 56/8 14)|10 52} 9 21 
11 | W 3 57/8 13 || 11 15)10 24 
12 | Th| Wedgwood b. 1730 8 58/8 12|)11 35/12 27 
13 | F | Abbé Moigno d. 1884 3 59/8 11||11 57)After 
14|S | Dumas b. 1800 4 0/8 10|| Morn} 1 35 
15| & | 7th Sunday after Trinity 4 218 9] 0 21) 2 41 
16 | M | Claudet b. 1797 0134.4 3/8 8] 0 49) 3-45 
179 To 4 4/8 7) 1 207 4 50 
18 | W | V. M. Griswold (Inv. Ferrotype) d.’72)4 5|8 6) 1 58| 5 53 
193) “Th 4 6\/8 5|| 2 44} 6 50 
20 | F | Collodion Pos. Process pub. 1852 |4 8)|8 4/|| 3 41) 7 41 
21| 8 | Regnault b. 1810 4 918 8] 4 48} 8:24 
22) S | 8th Sun. af. Trin. Bessel b. 1784/4 10/8 2)|| 6 1) 9° 1). 
23 | M O.545m.(4 12/8 1|] 7 18} 9°33 
24 | Tu| Captain Abney b. 1843 4 13/7 59|| 8 87/10 1 
25 | W 4 15|7 58), 9 56|)10 28 
26 | Th| Niépce de St. Victor b. 1806 4 16\7 57), 11 15|10 54 
27 | B 4.17 7 55/|| After (11 22 
28) 58 4 19/7 54|) 1 49/11 52 
29) S | oth Sun.af. Crim. Secchi b. 1818/4 20|7 52|| 3 2) Morn 
30 | M (8.30a.)4 22|7 51|) 4 11) 0 27 
31 | Tu} Wohler b. 1800 4 23|7 49|| 515; 1 8 


Sains & Hunter's * FINDER’ OR “VIEW- METER, 


THIs is a most useful instrument when working with an Instantaneous Shutter. 
Is attached to the side of the Camera, so as to enable the operator to look 
through the eyepiece to watch for the moving object. It is eaieei to the 
focus of any lens. PRICE 12/- COMPLETE. 


Sands & Hunter’s VIEW-FINDER and FOCUSING-GLASS combined, price 7 /6. 
20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 


‘LONDON’ DRY PLATES, 


Suit all climates, all circumstances, all situations, and will keep indefinitely, 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


JULY. 


ue MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c. MEMORANDA. 
1| S | 5th Sunvap after Crinitp 
| 2} M 4 Notts 
8} Tuj| N. London, Glos. Dale, Holmfirth, Sutton 
4) W | North Staffordshire 
25% Th 
‘61 F 
(hime! Z 
8| § | 6th Sunvap after Crinitp 
9|M 
}10 | Tu| Manchester Amateur, Derby 
11| W 
12 | Th} Birkenhead, Bradford 
13 | F 
14|§ | 
15| S | 7th Sunvap after Crinitp 
16| M 
-17 | Tu} North London 
{18 | W | Bristol, Bury, Manchester Club 
194 Th 


Sth Sunvap after Crinitp 


S 


Great Britain (Technical) 


i 


Liverpool Amateur, Oldham 


oth Sunvayp after Crinitp 


| PaQe ea geses 


S 


).& U.WELLBY 


RuUSIDUES. 


CONTAINING SILVER and GOLD, Reduced at the most Moderate Charges, 


20 GARRICK ST, LONDON, WC. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 
SETS OF TOURISTS’ APPARATUS. 


Each Article is of the Highest Quality, and is carefully tested before being 
sent out. For Prices see Advertisement. 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


AUGUST. 
ah SUN. MOON. | 
M.| W. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises, Sets. || Rises. Sets. 
el ee | H. M. H. M. After. Morn. 
1| W ; 4 25'7 485 610! 1 56 
2| Th} Stromeyer b. 1776 4 26,7 46) 6 55) 2 51 
' 8} F | Mungo Ponton ad. 1880 4 28\'7 44) 7 34 3 51° 
4\$8 429\7 43) 8 7) 4 55 
5| S | 10th S. af. Crit. Wollaston b.1766| 4 31\7 41) 8 34) 6 O 
6 | M | Rose b. 1795 4 32/7 39|| 8 56) 7 6 
7 | Tuj Berzelius d. 1848 @ 6.214./4 34 7 37)) 919) 8 10 
8 | W | Roger Fenton d. 1869 4 35,7 36); 9 40) 9 14 
9| Th 4 37\7 341,10 1/10 18 
10| F | Jabez Hughes d. 1884 4 38\7 32||10 24/11 22 
11| 8 | E.A. Hadow d. 1866 4 40,7 30||10 49) After 
12) S | 11thS.at.Crin., J.H.Fitzgibbond.| 4 42'7 28)/11 18) 1 28 
13 | M | Prof. Stokes b. 1819 [1882) 4 43/7 26||11 52) 2 33 
14 | Tu! Daguerreotype Proc. pat.’3Y )4444.|4 45/7 24|| Morn | 3 36 
15| W 4 46\7 22|| 0 34) 4 35 
16 | Th| Lavoisier b. 1743 4 48/7 20]| 1 25; 5 29 
17| F 4 49'718]| 2 27) 6 16 
18) S_ | Dr.Woodward(photo-microscopist)d.|4 51/7 16] 3 37, 6 56 
19| S | 12th Sunvap after Crinitp [1884)4 53/7 14|| 4 54) 7 31 
20 | M | Prof. Tyndall b. 1820 4 54;7 12|| 614) 8 2 
21 | Tu} Chevreul b. 1786 4 56}7 10|| 7 36, 8 30 
22 | W | Sir Frederick Pollock d. 1870 457\7 8) 8 58; 8 57 
23 | Th 459'7 711018) 9 25 
124 | F | Cutting (Introd. of Ambrotype) d.’67/5 1)7 4||11 37) 9 55 
25 |S | Faraday d. 1867. 5 2)7 2) After | 10 29 
261 S | 13thS.af.Crin. Paul Pretschd.’73.;5 4/7 0O|| 2 4/11 8 
27 | M ; [Daguerre Memorial uncovered,’83|5 5/6 58|| 3 9/11 54 
28 | Tu 5 7/6 55|) 4 6)Morn 
29 | W | Varrentrapp b. 1815 (2.184./5 9/6 53]| 4 55) O 46 
30 | Th/| Oliver Sarony d. 1879 5 10/6 51|| 5 35) 1 44 
31| F | Helmholtz b. 1821 5 12/6 48] 6 8| 2 45 


S. & H.'s “Book’ for Holding Sensitive Dry Plates, 


boxes, as it is about one third of the weight, and much smaller, The Plates are very 
easily inserted, and are perfectly free from light or injury. 


FULL PARTICULARS WITH JLLUSTRATION ON APPLICATION, 
4k X 3} eee! 63% X 42 7 Xs i x 64 10 X 8 I2 X 10 
2/3 2/4 2/6 3/= 4/= 5/= 6/= 
OTHER SIZES AT EQUALLY Low PRICEs. 
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-- - WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 
‘LONDON’ DRY PLATES. 


ALFRED LAWRENCE, Esq., of the Chatali Tea Estate, Assam, writes :—* Yours 
are the only Plates that can be developed with the thermometer at 100°,’ 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


AUGUST. 
D.| D. MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c M 
1M. WwW. ’ b EMORANDA, 
1| W | North Bpatordshire 2: : 
2; Th 
‘3 
4 
5 z8. Sunday after Crinitp 
6 
7 N. London, Glos. Dale, Holmfirth, Sutton 
8 
9; Th Birkenhead, Bradford : 
10 
11 . 
12 11th Sunvap after Trinitp 


fr] 


Manchester Amateur, Derby 
Bristol, Bury, Manchester Club 


> 


12th Sunday after Crinitp 
North London 


Sc 


i=" 


Liverpool Amateur, Oldham 


13th Sunvayp after Crinitp 


= 
On 
HEN @ HARMS SE RO RHEE @ 


Great Britain (Technical) 


DURAND’S PERFECTED SENSITIZED PAPER. 


NOTIC#H.—Every Sheet bears an impressed stamp, ‘DURAND,’ 
without which none is genuine. 
THE BEST PAPER IN THE MARKET. 
Post free, per Sheet, 10d.; 4-quire, 4/-; 4-quire, 7/6; per quire, 14/- 
All Orders to be prepaid. 


CHARLES DURAND, 18 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 


Are of the purest quality. 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


CHEMICALS 


DAIS Mr w toe | =) 


SEPTEMBER. 


REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


Norris’s Dry-plate Process pat. 1856 
14thS.af.@rin. W.Blair drownd.’71 


Woodbury d. 1885 


_Pantascope Camera pat. 1862 


Poitevin Memorial inaugurated, 1885 
First Exp. in Gelatino-bromide p. ’71 
15th S.af.Crin. Collodio- bromide 

[Process pub. 1864 


Humboldt b. 1769 

[1878. Prof. Graham d. 1869 
16th S. af. Trin. J. L. Gihon d. 
Fox Talbot d. 1877 
Leon Foucalt b. 1819 
T. Grubb d. 1878 
Talbot’s Disc. of Develop.’40. F. A. 
Stas b.1813 [Wilded.’83 © 5.24m. 
Faraday b.1791. Thos. Sutton b.’19 


17th S.af.Crin. WoodburyPro.p.’64) 


J.G. Tunny d. 1887 
Dr. Van Monckhoven b. 1834, d. ’82 


Kolbe b. 1818 
H. Negretti d. 1879 ( 8.30m. 
Courtois (Discoverer of Iodine) d.’38 


SUN. MOON. - 
Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets. 
H. M. H. M, || After. Morn. 
5 13'6 47] 6 3874 3 49 
5 15|6 45) 7 21. 4.55 
5 1716 42\| 7 244 6506 
5 18|\6 40}}. 7 444 7° 3 
5 20/6 38] 8 5) 8.7 

@ 4.56m.| 5 21/6 86|| 8 27) 9 11 
5 23/16 33] 8 50,10 14 
52416 31 1-9 alt a7 
5 26;6 29), 9 49) After 
5 28/6 26) 10 27 1 ya 
5 29.16.24): 11 124, 2.29 

) 10.04.,5 31/6 22)| Morn | 3 17 
5 33/6 20) 0 7} 4.6 
5 84/6 17|| 1 12) 4 48 
5 86/6 15|| 2 26| 5 25 
5 37\|6 131 8 454, 5-68 
5 39,'6 10! 5 7] 6 28 
5 40'6 8] 6 80) 6 56 
5 42/6 6] 7 54] 7 24 
5 4416 8] 917) 7 54 
5 45/6 1110 87] 8 27 
5 4715 59j|11 52|.9 5 
5 49|\5 56) After | 9 50 
5 50\|5 54)) 2 3/10 40 
5 5215 52). 2 64411 37 
5 53/5 50|| 3 86] Morn 
5 55\5 47|| 411) 0 38 
5 57\|5 45 || 4 41) 1,41 
5 58/5 43) 5 | 71. 2 46 
6 015 40 | 5 29; 3.50 


18th Sun. after Crinitp. Balard 
[(Discoverer of Bromine) b. 1802 


SANDS & HUNTER’S ‘INTERLEAVES’ FOR PACKING DRY PLATES. 


In Packets of one doz. 43 X 3} 5X4 63X42 73X%5 82X63 10X8 12X10 15X12 


4d. 5d. 6d. 8d. 


Od. 1/- 


1/6 2/= 


Haddon’s New Improved PLATE-DRAINING RACK 
Adjustable for Plates 44 x 3} to 10 x 8 size. 
THE MOST PERFECT DRAINER INVENTED. 
To hold One Dozen Plates, price 7/6. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 


‘LONDON’ DRY PLATES 


ie used j in H. M. chief Government Establishments at Home and Abroad. 
388 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


CONS MPR We | Bo 


fr 


= 


S 


: | wa bal 
HH aa eO Vinson 


NUH AaeEOe 


; | 
ae 


SEPTEMBER. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 


MEMORANDA, 


14th Sunday after Trinity 


| N. London, Glos. Dale, Holmfirth, Sutton 


North Staffordshire 


| Bolton 


15th Sunday after Crinttp 


-Manchester Amateur, Derby 


Birkenhead 


16th Sunday after Crinitp 


North London 
Bristol, Bury, Hyde, Manchester Club 


17th Sundap after Crinitp 
Great Britain (Technical) 


Liverpool Amateur, Oldham 


18th Sunday after Crinttp 


Rusxrpusns, ’ 


CONTAINING SILVER and GOLD: Poo at the most Moderate Charges, 


20 GARRICK ST, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 
SPECIALLY SELECTED 


View, Group, and Portrait Lenses. 


38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
OCTOBER. 


SUN. MOON 

p ID REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets 

: H. M. H.M. || After. Morn 
13 6 215 38) 5 50} 4 55 
2 | Tu} Arago d. 1853 6 3/5 36|} 611) 5 59 
3 | W 6 516.344 6 32% 7-3 
el da We 6 7/5 31) 6 54] 8 5 
5| F @ 2.344.;6 8/5 29) 720) 9 9 
6;8S 6 10,5 27), 7 49/\10 12 
7| S | roth Sunday after Crinitp 6 12,5 25!) 8 23)11 14 
8; M | Fr. Bollman d. 1863 6 13\5 22|| 9 6)! After 
9} Tu 6 1515 20) 9 56] 1 10 
10 | W 6 17|5 18110 55| 2 0 
11 | Th) H. T. Anthony d. 1884 6 18/5 16); Morn | 2 43 
12| F | Gmelin b. 1792 »5.29m.|6 20/5 138] O 2) 3 21 
13/8 6 22)5 11) 1 16} 3 55 
14| & | 20th Sunvap after Trinity 6 23)5 9] 2 35) 4 25 
15 | M | Kaulback b. 1805 6 25/5 7] 3 57) 4 53 
16 | Tu 6 2715 5 |) 5 219 5:21 
17 | W | Reaumurd.1757. Robert Hunt d.’87|6 29|5 3)|| 6 46| 5 50 
18 | Th} Schonbein b.1799. Wheatstone d.’75| 6 30|}5 0}; 8 10| 6 21 
19| F © 9.94.16 32/4 58|| 9 81} 6 58 
20; 8S 6 34/4 56),10 46 7 41 
21 | & | 218t Sunvap after Trinity 6 35/4 54] 11 54) 8 31 
22 | M 6 37/4 52) After | 9 27 
23 | Tu 6 89/4 50] 1 37/10 28 
24 | W 6 41/4 48) 2 15/11 32 
ap an 6 43/4 46) 2 46| Morn 
26| F 6 44/4 441) 38 12) 0 87 
27) 8 [of Silver pub. 1864 (1.56m.|}6 46/4 42|| 3 36; 1 42 
28 | S | 22n0 S.af. rin. Collodio-chloride| 6 48 4 40|| 3 57| 2 46 
29 | M | Talbot Photo-engraving Proc. pat.’52|6 50,4 38 || 417) 3 50 
30 | Tu 6 51'4 36) 4 38) 4 54 
31 | W | John Glover d. 1864 [6 53 4 85) 4 57 | 5 57 


AGENTS FOR , 
Swift & Son's Rapid Paragon Lenses 


Size of View...... 5X4 6X5 ‘so gat 8% X 6% 10 X8 

Size of Group ...| 42 X 32 5X4 64 X 42 8 xi 84 X 64 

Equiv. Focus ... 6 ins. 7% ins. 82 ins. to} ins. 14 ins. 
Price £316 0 | £4146) £5 3 6 | £5176 | £7130 


All other Sizes kept in Stock at equally Low Prices. 
TEN PER CENT Discount oFF Swirt’s LENSES FOR CASH WITH ORDER, 


wv 2 a —-f 
~ : 
7 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 


‘LONDON’ DRY PLATES 


Are preferred in the principal Studios at Home and Abroad. 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


OCTOBER. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c. MEMORANDA. 


[Holmfirth, Cov: 
Carl.,Glos.D.,N.Lond.,Shef.,Sutt.,Paisly., 
Edinburgh Society, North Staffordshire 
Bolton, Dundee, Glasgow Assoc., Leeds 


1oth Sunday after Crinitp 


CONEOMEwWHe | Bo 


Newcastle, Manchester Amateur, Derby 


YD. 
W. 
M 
Tu 
WwW 
Th 
FE 
Ss 
S 
M 
Tu 
10| W 
11 | Th} Birkenhead, Bradford, Manch. Soc. 
12| F | Ireland 
13/18 
414) § | 20th Sunvay after Crinitp 
15| M 
16 | Tu| Glasgow Amateur, North London 
17 | W | Bristol, Bury, Edin. C., Hyde, Manch. C. 
18 | Th 
19| F 
20| 8 
21/ § | 21st Sunvap after Crinityp 
22| M 
23 | Tu} Great Britain (Technical) 
24 | W | Burnley 
25 | Th| Burton, Liverpool Amateur, Oldham, 
26 | F [Yorkshire College, Halifax 
27| 8 
28 S 2200 Sunvayp after Crinitp 


DURAND’S PERFECTED SENSITIZED PAPER. 


Ae Ae 64 @4 #4 #4 +4 44 44 44 44 44 44 4 
NOTICEH.—Every Sheet bears an impressed stamp, ‘ DURAND,’ 
fe without which none is genuine. 
THE BEST PAPER IN THE MARKET. 
Post free, per Sheet, 10d.; 4-quire, 4/-; 4-quire, 7/6; per quire, 14/- 
All Orders to be prepaid. 


~ CHARLES DURAND, 18 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S 


LANTERNS FOR TRAVELLING AND HOME’ USE, 
AND NONACTINIG RUBY PAPER: 
388 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


NOVEMBER. 


D|D SUN, || | MOON. 
M.| Ww. REMARKABLE EVENTS. Rises. Sets. || Rises. Sets. 
H. M. H.M. || After. Morn. 
1| Th |6 55/4 338] 5 93) 7/4 
2|F | W.H. Rulofson d. 1878 6 57/4 81) 5 51) 8 5 
3| 8 6 58 4 29) 6 24) 9 8 
4| § | 23r0 S.af.Crin. Mohrb.’06 @0.2mu.)}7 0 4 27) 7 3,10 9 
5| M 7 2425) 7 49/11 6 
6 | Tu | Senefelder b. 1771 7 44 24) 8 45/11 58 
7| W | Dubois Raymond b. 1818 7 6 4 22) 9 48) After 
8| Th} F. Zollner b. 1834 7 74 20/10 57} 1 22 
9| F | Pretsch’s Photo-engraving Proc. p.’54|7 9 4 19)||Morn | 1 55 
10| 8 | Silvester Laroche d.1886 +) 4.16a.|7 11.4 17|| 0 13) 2 25 
11| S | 24th S.af. rin. Willis’s Aniline} 7 13 4 16}| 1 30; 2 52 
12| M [Process pat. 1864|7 14 4 14|| 2 50| 3 19 
13 | Tu 7 16/4 13|| 412) 3 46 
14| W 718\4 11|| 5 36) 4 15 
15 | Th 7 20\|4 10) 7 O|} 4 49) 
16| F | Lavater d.1741 7 21/4 8/| 819; 5 29 
17| S | C.B. Vignoles d. 1875 7 23\4 7|| 9 34) 6 16 
18| S | 25th S.af.drin. Daguerre b.'1787|7 2514 6/10 39) 7 11 
19 | M | Thorwalsden b. 1770 [0 316a.|7 27)4 5]/11 32) 8 13 
20 | Tu} Prof. Draper d. 1882 7 28|4 3) After | 9 18 
21) W 7 30;/4 2)/| 0 49/10 24 
22 | Th] Schlippe b. 1749 7 32\4 1) 1 17711 30 
23 | F | Harrison (Iny.ofthe Globe Lens) d.’64| 7 33}4 0}; 1 41} Morn 
24/8 | Prof. Silliman d. 1864 7 35/3 59 || 2 3) 0 35 
25) S | 26th S.af.Crin. J.B. Hockin d.’69.| 7 36)3 58|| 2 23) 1 40 
26 | M » 12070 (5.214, [Gustav Re b.’35) 7 38)3 57 || 2 44) 2 43 
27 | Tu | Celsius b. 1701 7 40/3 56) 3 5) 3 46 
28 | W | Sutton’s Panoramic Camera pat.’59| 7 41/3 55 || 3 27) 4 51 
29 | Th | Window d. 1875 7 42/3 54] 3 53) 5 56 
30 | F 7 44/3 53 || 4 24) 7 0 


: AGENTS FOR 
Swift & Son's Portable Paragon Lenses. 


No, i. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4 No. 5. No. 6. 

Large Stop ...... ef) 43 X 3%. een 63 X 42 8X5 83 X 64 
Small Stop ...... 5X4 63 X 43 8X 5 85 X 63 9X7 10 X 8 
Equiv. F OCUS <.. 3 Ins. 4 ins. 5 Ins. 6 ins. 7 ins. 8 ins. 

Price ..| £2140]; £2186; £330 | £3120 £4 100; £580 


Larger Sizes at equally Low Prices, Ten per cent Discount for Cash, 


eo 
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‘LONDON’ 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT’S 


DRY PLATES. 


‘Ordinary,’ ‘ Instantaneous,’ and.‘ Drop-Shutter Special.’ 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Hee ee eee AR iy 
DARBAMRWNHOHPOWOBDNSGSApwrne | PE 


NOVEMBER. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &. 


eee 


a 


cE 


t=) 


= 


Bae sOeC Ss SeysoOes 


SEO ms 


Sl aes 
> 


| Bolton, Dundee, Glasgow Am., Leeds 


2310 Sundap after Crinitp 


Carl.,Glos.D.,N.Lond.,Shef.,Sutt.,Paisly., 
Edin. Soc., N. Staff, [Holmfirth, Cov. 
Bradford, Birkenhead, Manchester Soe. 
Treland 


24th Sundap after Crinitp 


Newe., Manch. Am,, Gt. Britain, Derby 


25th Sunvayp after Crinitp 
North London, Glasgow Amateur 


Manch. C., Hyde, Bristol, Bury, Edin. C. 
Burton 


26th Sunvap after Trinity 


Great Britain (Technical) 
York.Col, ,Halifax, Liverpool Am.,Oldham 


MEMORANDA, 


.D.o 


20 GeARRICK ST. 


RESIDUES. 


CONTAINING SILVER and GOLD, Reduced at the most Moderate Charges. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 


, LONDON, WC. 


238 


Is Illustrated, and contains copious Notes upon Development, &c. . Post free, 6d. 


388 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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> WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT'S i<_ 


CATALOGU EH 


DECEMBER. 


[1888 


p.| D _SUN. MOON. 

: REMARKABLE EVENTS, Rises, Sets. || Rises. Sets. 
M.| W H. M. H.. || After. Morn. 
1| 8 | Klaproth b. 17438 74513 584 5 1/8 1 
2| & | 18t Sunvayp tu Anvent 7 47/3 52), 5 45) 9° 2 
3} M @ 10.6m.|7 48\3 52|) 6 388° 9 58 
4) Tuj Galvani d. 1798 7 50/3 51]; 7 39,10 45 
5| W T S173 Si 8 abe 
6 | Th} Obernetter’s Chromo-photography p.| 7 52 3 50|| 9 58 After 
7.| oF [1864. Guy Lussac b. 1778) 7 53 3 50/|11 14! 0 29 
8| S | Will (Chemist) b. 1812 | 7 55/3 49|| Morn | 0 56 
9| § | 2n0S.in An, Scheele b.1742. Ducde| 7 56 3 49|| 0 31, 1 22 
10 | M | )6.46m. [Luynesd.’67. Grasshof d.’71| 7 57,3 49|| 1 50) 1 47 
11 | Tu| Sir D. Brewster b. 1781 7 58/3 49]/ 310) 2 14 
12 | W_| Reade d. 1870 7 59:3 49/| 4 81) 2 44 
13 | Th| First Photo-enamel Process pat. ’54|8 0 3 49|| 5 51! 8 20 
14} F | Barreswil b. 1817. 8 1/3 49)| 7 OF 4559 
15|8 [T. Ross d.1870;8 2/3 49]| 8 19| 4 52 
16| S | 3r0S.in An. H. Greenwood d.’84.)8 3/38 49|| 9 19) 6 52 
17 | M | Sir Humphry Davy b. 1778 8 38/3 491/10 9) 6.57 
18; Tu © 1041.8 4/3 49//10 48) 8 5 
19 |} W | Mawson k. 1867 8 5/3 50}/11 19} 9 13 
20 | Th} Pyrogallic Acid intro. as a Developer|8 5/3 50/|/11 45|10 20 
91|F [by Archer, 1851/8 6/3 51)}| After |11 25 
22} S | Wollaston d. 1828 8 7/3 51]| 0 30| Morn 
23| S | 4th Sunvap tn Anvent 8 713 52|| 0 49; 0 30 
24| M 8 713 521 T On 1584 
25 | Tu| Christmas Dap. Sirl.Newtonb.1642|8 8/3 53]|) 1 31] 2 38 
26 | W (6.0m.|8 8/3 53]) 1 56) 3 43 
27 | Th| A. Claudet d. 1867 8 8/3 54]) 2 24) 4 46 
28; F | J.T. Goddard d. 1866 8 8/3 55/| 2 58) 5°50 
29| 8 | 8 9/3 56]| 3 40| 6 53 
30| S | &. at. Chris. J. H. Dallmeyer d.’83}8 9/3 57/| 4 380/ 7 51 
31 | M | A.Braun d.1877. C.Waldack d.1882'8 9/3 581; 5 30} 8 41 


<—“SANDS.& HUNTER = 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS of PHOTOGRAPHIC: APPARATUS, 


GANDS & HUNTER, having had long and practical experience in Camera 
Making, beg to state they have a large Factory in Holborn. Trade Orders wil 
receive prompt attention and special care in the workmanship and selection of materials. 


Offices and Showrooms, 20 CRANBOURN ST., London, W.C. 
Factory, 146 HOLBORN, E.C,(four doors east of Gray’s Inn Road), 


~. 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTS & APPARATUS MAKERS, 
‘Sole Manufacturers & Proprietors of the ‘LONDON’ Dry Plates. 
38 Great Queen Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


DECEMBER. 


is Le MEETINGS OF SociIETIES, &c. MEMORANDA. 
1|8 
: S Ist Sundap it Anbent 
4/ Tu) Carl.,Glos.D.,N.Lond.,Shef.,Sutt.Paisly., 
| 5| W | Edin, Soc., N. Staff. [Holmfirth, Coy. 
6 | Th} Leeds, Glasgow Assoc., Dundee, Bolton 
to 
8| 5S 
9| & | 2nd Sunday in Anvent 
10| M 
ic Tu | Newce., Manch. Am., Gt, Britain, Derby 
WwW 
13 | Th} Bradford, Birkenhead, Manchester Soc. 
14| F | Ireland 
15| 8 
16 | & | 3ru Sundap in Anvent 
17|M 
18 | Tu| North London, Glasgow Amateur 
19 | W | Manch. C., Hyde, Bristol, Bury, Edin. C. 
20| Th 
21; F 
22|8 , 
23| S | 4th Sunvap in Anoent 
24| M 
25 | Tu| Christmas Dap 
26 | W 
27 | Th | Oldham, Burton, Halifax, Yorkshire Col. 
28 | F 
29 | S, 
30) S | Sunvap after Christnras 
31| M | 


: 
DURAND’S PERFECTED SENSITIZED PAPER. 
NOTICE.— Every Sheet bears an impressed stamp, ‘ DURAND,’ 
without which none is genuine. 

THE BEST PAPER IN THE MARKET. 

Post free, per Sheet, 10d.; }-quire, 4/-; 4-quire, 7/6; per quire, 14}. 
All Orders to be prepaid. 

CHARLES. DURAND, 18 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


~~ 
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se MARION & CO’.S 


CHErMIrecATsS 
Are of the Purest Quality and at the lowest Market Prices. 
22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES, &c. 


Aberdeen and sQorth of Scotland Amateur JOhotographic Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 

The Annual Meeting is held in April. During the winter, Meetings are held 
monthly, on Saturdays, at Hight p.m., in the Café Shiprow. In summer, 
excursions take place monthly. 

President—John Milne. 

Vice-President—Robert Houston. 

Council—T. W. Binner, G. M. Watson, Alex. McKilligan. 

Treasurer—Alexander Edward, jun. 

Secretary—James Main, 20 Netherkirkgate, Aberdeen. 


Amateur Photographic Association. 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 

President—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Vice-Presidents—His Grace the Archbishop of York, The Most Noble the 
Marquis of Drogheda, Lieut.-General the Right Hon. the Lord de Ros, The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Rosse, F.R.S. 

Council—Arthur Farre, Esq., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., James Glaisher, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c. (Referee), Captain J. ame Lewis, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Charles Stephens, Esq., M.A. (Ozcon. ), W. D. Howard, Esq. ., E.LC. (Referee), 
Walter Wood, Esq., F.R.H.S., W. 8. Hobson, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary—Mr. Arthur James Melhuish, F.R.A.8., and F.R. Met. Soc. 

Executive Artist—Mr. Alexander Bassano. 

Offices—25 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


ne i 


Amateur JOhotographic ffieln Club, 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
Monthly Outings during the summer. Indoor Meetings monthly during 
the winter. 
President—T. M. Brownrigg. 
Secretary dais Wainwright, jun., Hoe Place, Woking. 


se 


Estap - PERKEN, SON, & RAYMENT, ©atrocue 


Manufacture for the Trade ONLY, 
fF CAMERAS, LENSES, 


OPTIMUS eg 


WF MAGIC LANTERNS. oc 
99 FIAT TOM GARDEN, LONDON. 


3 sous Proroonarnm’s DAILY COMPANION, 41 
4¢ MARION & CO”S 3 
ROLLING PRESSES AND BURNISHERS 


Are well made, and give great satisfaction. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Witkenhead Whotographic Association. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 

_ Meet second Thursday in each month at the Free Public Library, at half- 
past Seven p.m, Annual Meeting in October, 

President—John H. Day. 

Vice-President—Paul Lange. 

Council—A. W. Beer, B, ie Sayce, G, A. Kenyon, M.D., J. A. Forrest, 
H. H. Williams, W. P. Riley, R. W. Hill, H. Lupton, P. H. Phillips, 
T. C. James.’ 

Treasurer—, Whalley. 

Secretary—George A. Parekie. Woodhey, Rock Ferry. 


Birmingham JPhotographic Dociety. 
ESTABLISHED 1885, 


Annual Meeting, November 24. May, June, July, August, and September, 
Meetings monthly. October, November, December, January, February, March, 
April, Meetings fortnightly. ‘ 

President—R. H. Norris, M.D. 

Vice-Presidents—J. C. Huxley, M.D., and W. J. Harrison, F.G.S, 

Council—F. Birkett, S. Delicate, A eh 22 ‘Heaton, S. J. Holliday, EK. H. Jaques 
W. J. Barwell, W. B. Osborn, F. G. H. Young, 

Librarian—E. ©. Middleton. 

Treasurer—G. M. Iliff. 

Secretaries—J. H. Pickard, 361 Moseley Road, Birmingham, and William 
Rooke, Ascots Road, Moseley. 


Wiackburn Literary Club (hotographic Section), 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Each Section of the Club is managed by its own Secretary. Meetings and 
Excursions at intervals during the season. 
President—T, J. Syckelmoore, B.A. 
Vice-President—Charles Smithies, 
Hon, Secretary—E. § Johnson, Literary Club, Blackburn. 


Esvas. PERKEN, SON, &C So aed Gn TAL 
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& MARION & CO’S & 
ENLARGING AND PRINTING WORKS 


AT SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Enlargements in Carbon, Bromide, &c. Printing in Carbon, Silver, Platinotype, &c. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Wolton Whotographic Club. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. 
Meetings are held every Tuesday Evening, at the Studio of the Club, 
Chancery Lane, Bolton, at Hight o’clock p.m. 

President—J abez Boothroyd. 
Vice-President—Thomas Jukes, 
Committee—Messrs. Hawksworth, Banks, Bradshaw, Ashworth, Sewell. 
Treasurer—John Bradshaw, 
Secretary—James Slater, Town Hall Square, Bolton, 


t<4---- 


Molton IOhotographic Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1879, 


Ordinary Meetings held at the Baths, Bridgman Street, on the first Thursday 
in each month from September to May, at Right p.m, "Annual Meeting, first 
Thursday in October, 

President—J, R. Bridson, 

Vice-Presidents—R. Harwood, E, N, Ashworth, T, Parkinson, J, W. Hawks- 
worth, J. W. Cundey, M.A., W. Knowles, 

Council—J. Boothroyd, ‘ly Leach, R, Mercer, J, Lomax, Thomas Davis, 
W. Laithwate 

Hon, Treasurer—C, K. Dalton, 

Hon, Secretary—B, H, Abbatt, 12 Corporation Street, Bolton, 


>1+—_——_ 


Wravford Amateur JPhotographic Society, 
ESTABLISHED 1882. 


Meetings are held at Bridges & Smith’s Studio, Bradford ; time, half-past 
Seven, second Thursday in the month. 

President—Duncan G. Law, 

Vice-President—H., Forsyth. 

Committee—J. Sonnenthal, W. H. Scott, H. Forsyth, G. D. Scorah, M. B 
Wallace, J. Cotton, J. E. Faweett, W. S. Smith, 

Treasurer—W. 8. Smith, 

Secretary—G, D, Scorah, 11 Leeds Road, Bradford. 
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4¢ MARION & CO. 
KEEP A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Photo Frames, Albums, Scrap Albums, &c. 
.22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Wristol Camera Society, 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 

The Meetings of the Society are held at the University College, Tyndall’s 
Park, on the second and fourth Thursdays in each month, commencing at half- 
past Seven p.m. Annual Meeting, first Thursday in October, 

President—Abel Lewis. 

_Vice-Presidents—Arthur Richardson, Ph.D., and Graham Young. 

Council—W. M. Appleton, C. Bryant, M. W. Dunscombe, J. 5S. Griffiths 
E. Harris, H. Senington. 

Treasurer—Heury F. Lewis, 124 Hampton Road, Clifton. 

Hon. Secretary—F, Holmes, 


a 


British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
22 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
EsTABLISHED 1831. 


The next Annual Meeting will be held at Bath. 

President—Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P., F.R.S. 

General Treasurer—Professor A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. 

General Secretaries—Captain Douglas Galton, G, B., F.R.S., and A, G, 
Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S, 

Secretary—A, T, Atchison, M.A, 


——— 1+ + ——_— 


Bury JOhotographic and Arts Club, 
ESTABLISHED 1882, 
Ordinary Meetings held every third Wednesday in oat month. Annual 


Meeting, third Wednesday in October, at half-past Seven. 
President—¥., Cooper, 


Vice-Presidents—W. S. Barlow and E. W. Mellor. 


Council—H. M. Dearden, C, H, Openshaw, R. Grundy, jun., A. Taylor, 
W. Booth. 


Auditors—J. Newbold and R. Wood. 
Hon. Secretary—F. W. Livsey. 
_ Assistant Hon. Secretary and Treasurer—R, Grundy, sen. 
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MARION & CO. ® 
KEEP A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


CAMERAS + AND + STANDS. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Wristel and CHest of England Amateur Ohotographic Association. 
RE-EsTABLISHED 1876, 


Meetings at half-past Seven p.m., third Wednesday in each month, at 
Queen’s Hotel, Clifton, Bristol. 


President—Thomas Davey. 

Vice-Presidents—Colonel Playfair and H. A. Hood Daniel, F.8.1. 
Council—The Officers and W. W. Boyden, J. Phillips, W. ’B. Wright. 
Treasurer and Secretary—E. Brightman, Lyndale, Redland Road, Bristol. 


Wurnley and District Amateur Photographic Dociety. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 

Meetings, third Wednesday i in each month except May, June, July, Angus, 
and September, at Hight o’clock, Mechanics’ Institution. 

President—Jobn Butterworth. 

Vice-President—D. Drew. 

Committee—John Butterworth, D. Drew, J, Pickles, J. W. Houlden, J. 
Holgate, W. Sutcliffe. 


Treasurer and Senta ee Sutcliffe, 7 Bank Hall Terrace, Burnley, 


Wurton-on-Grent Amateur Photographic Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 
Meetings, at the fe Union Street, fourth Thursday in each month, 
President—Rev, J, Bramell. 
Committee—T, Gill, T. Gretton, J, Stirk, 
Treasurer—A. R. Siddels, 
Hon, Secretary—S. Sims, 56 Branstone Road, Burton-on-Trent. 


Cambrivge University hotographic Society, 
ESTABLISHED 1882, 


Fortnightly Meetings in Members’ Rooms. Dark rooms, 26 Park Street, 
Cambridge. 


President—W. N. Shaw, M.A, (Exnnannél). 
Vice-President—Rev, A. T, Chapman (Emmanuel). 
Committee—R. M. Meyer (Trinity), A. H. Colman (Trinity), B, W. Crump 
(Jesus), W. J. Armitage (Emmanuel), 


Secretary and Treasurer—V. G. Middleton (Trinity), Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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4 MARION & CO. 
Are Sole Agents for the. United Kingdom and her Colonies for 


VOIGTLANDER'S : * EURYSCOPE = LENSES. 
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Camera Club, 
ESTABLISHED 18865. 

21 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. A social, scientific, and artistic 
centre for Amateur Photographers. Meetings for discussion every Thursday 
evening at Hight p.m. from October to April. _ Musical Meetings the first 
Monday in each month at Hight p.m, Summer Meetings for outdoor photo- 
graphy from April to September. Special Annual Meeting and Conference in 
February. Journal of Club proceedings published monthly. Dark room. 

President—Captain W. de W. Abney, R.E., F.R.S. 

Committee—Frederic Machell Smith Oh en William Adcock, William 
K. Burton, John Beverley Campbell, Lyonel Clark, Francis Cobb, John France 
Collins, Arthur Robert Dresser, John Duncuft, P. H. Emerson, Enrico Ferrero, 
J. Gale, Herbert James Gifford, William Asbury Greene, Dodgson Harbord, 
Charles William Hastings, William Henry Hyslop, Horace Handley O’Farrell, 
Sydney Platt, J.P., Douglas Pound Rodgers, Henry Stevens, Felix Joseph 
Vergara, Major George Hope Verney. The President and the Hon, Secretaries 
(ex-officio). 

Bankers—Messrs. Martin & Co., 68 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Hon. Secretaries—George Davison and Ernest Geor ge Spiers. 


Carlisle ann County Amateur JPhotographic Dociety. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 

Indoor Meetings, first Tuesday in October, November, December, January, 
February, March, in Society’s Room, Lowther Street, Carlisle. Annual 
Meeting, first Tuesday in February. Outdoor Meetings, once a month, as 
arranged. 

President—The Mayor of Carlisle for the year. 

Vice-President—C. 8. Hall, M.R.C.S., F..R. M.S. 

Committee—T. Bushby, J. Robson, J. H. Coward, 'T. Waugh, W. Gibson, 
J. G. Moffett. 

Treasurer—John Forsyth. 

Secretary—H. Y. Thompson, L.S.A. London, &c., Brampton, Carlisle. 

Assistant Secretary—J. 8. Atkinson, 33 Princess Street, Carlisle. 


Cheater Society of Matural Science (Photographic Section). 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Chairman—H. W. Parnell. 
Committee—Dr. Kenyon, Dr. Taylor, F. Evans, C. W. Townshend,-J. Wright. 
Treasurer and Secretary—George Frater, 3 Lorne Street, Chester. 
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“¢ MARION & CO. @ | 
HAVE A VERY LARGE STOCK OF NEW 


BACKGROUNDS AND ACCESSORIES. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Cheltenham JPhotographic Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Meetings are held on the second Thursday in each month, from November 
to April, both inclusive, at 4 Clarence Street, at half-past Seven p.m. Annual - 
General Meeting the second Thursday in November. 

President—Major- General Francis Dawson, C. B. 

Committee—Baynham Jones, G. 8. Penny, W. C. Beetham, and the Officers. 

Treasurer—John Bull, County of Gloucester Bank. 

Secretary—Clifford E. F. Nash, M.A., Glenfall Lawn, Cheltenham. 


——1> + 


Coventry and Seidland JOhotographic Dociety. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Meetings held at the Provident Dispensary on the first Wednesday in each 


month. nnual Meeting held in December ; date fixed at previous Ordinary 
Meeting. 


President—Councillor Andrews. 
Vice-Presidents—T. re oe and H. W. Jones. 


Committee—T. Lloyd, T. Owen, C. Waters, G. Winstanley, and the whole 
of the Officers. 


Treasurer—K, J. Walker. 
Secretary—J. 8. Weatherilt, Springhill House, Keresley, near Coventry. 


———_t+?—+----——- 


Derby IPhotographic Society, 
ESTABLISHED 1884, 


Ordinary Meetings, second Tuesday in each month, at Eight p.m., at Sykes’s 
Restaurant, 33 Victoria Street, Derby. Annual Meeting, second Tuesday in 
October. 

President—Captain W. de W. Abney, R.E., F.R.S., &e. 

Vice-Presidents—R. Keene, J. C. Merry, J. W. Price, T. Scotton. 

Committee—C. Bourdin, H. Bennett, T. Hills, W. G. Haslam, C. B. Keene. 

Treasurer and Secretary y—Edward , Lovejoy, 73 Grove Street, Derby. 
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Dorset Amateur hotographic Assoctation, 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 
ae President—W. Miles Barnes, M.A. (Cantab.). 
'- Comnuttee—G. Dawson-Damer, J.P., Dr. George, R. M. Lee, M.A, F. 
- Thymond. 


a Hon. Secretary and Treasurer—E. J. Pope, M.A. (Oxon. ), Bradford- 
Peverell, Dorchester. 


Dundee and Cast of Scotland jOhotographic Association. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 
_ Meetings in Lamb’s Hotel, Dundee, first Thursday in each month from 
‘ October to May inclusive. Annual Meeting in May. 
Patron—The Right Hon. The Earl of Strathmore. 
- Hon. President—Thomas Carnelley, D.Sc., University College: 
Acting President—G. D. Macdougald, F. LC, 
Vice-Presidents—J. K. Tulloch, M. B., and John Robertson. 
'  Council—H. G. Fraser, J. Geddes, W. F. Hill, D. Ireland, P. Kerr; jun.; 
- G. G. Maclaren, W. M. Martin, J. Mathewson, Leslie Ower, J. KR. Wilson. 
nS Hon. Treasurer—V. C. Baird, 
: _ Hon. Secretary—James Rattray, 82 High Street, Dundee; 


a 


Crinburgh Whotosraphic Dociety. 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 


_ Ordinary Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each month, except: 
July, August, and September, in the Professional Hall, 20 George Street, at 
‘Eight o’clock. The Annual Meeting is held in November. 

Patron—H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. 

President—William Forgan. 

Vice-Presidents—Hippolyte J. Blanc and W. T. Bashford. 

Counciti—James Jameson, Robert H. Bow, C.E., James Lessels, J. M. 
Tim bull, J. C.. H. Balmain, F, Briglmen, J ohn Hay, Alexander A. Inglis, 
‘Alexander Ayton, Dr. Drinkwater, F. C, Be» James McGlashan, F. P. Moffat. 

Curator—Hugh Brebner. 

Treasurer—Thomas Wardale. 

Secretary—G. G. Mitchell, 2 Baxter Place. 
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4% MARION & CO. 


Are Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


COWAN’S TRANSPARENCY PLATES 


(CHLORIDE AND CHLORO-BROMIDE). 
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Cpinburgh JOhotographic Cub, 
ESTABLISHED 1881, 

The Ordinary Meetings are held at 5 St. Andrew Square, at Hight o’clock 
p.m., on the third Wednesday of each month. The Annual Meeting on the 
third Wednesday of November. The Club is limited to Thirty Members. 

Board of Management. 

Convener—Dr. John Thomson, R.N. 

Treasurer—James C. H. Balmain. 

Secretary—James Jameson, 84 Pitt Street, Edinburgh. 


et 


Slasgotw jOhotographic Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Ordinary Meetings are held at the Philosophical Society’s Rooms, 207 Bath 
Street, at Hight o’clock p.m., on the first Thursday of each month from October 
to April inclusive. 

President—William Lang, jun., F.C.S. 

Vice-Presidents—R. Dodd and A. Robertson. 

Council—T. N. Armstrong, W. Brown, P. Falconer J. J. Moran, A. 
Mactear, J. Urie. 

Treasurer—G. Bell. 

Secretary—Daniel Robertson, Comely Bank, Dumbarton. 


1. 4-———— 


Hlasgote anu Gest of Scotland Amateur IDhotographic Association. 
ESTABLISHED 1882. 

Rooms, 180 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Meets on third Tuesday of 
each month, October to April, at half- -past Seven p.m. Annual Meeting in 
January. Exhibition in November. Informal Meeting, every Tuesday at 
Hight p.m. 

President—P. Falconer. 


Vice-President—William Lang, jun. / 

Council—R. Dalglish, R. H. “Elder, Thomas Taylor, A. Watson, William 
Miller, J. McKissack. 

Treasur er—Hugh Reid. 

tie ry—William Se 3 hy ie vines be 
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sn spp 6 fie at their Factory, Southgate, Middlesex, are easy to 
work, and give excellent results. 
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Glaggop Dale Whotographic Society, 
EsTABLISHED 1883. 


Meetings, first Tuesday in each month at Eight p.m. 
President—Captain Partington. 

Vice-Presidents—James Sidebottom and J. B. Rowcliffe. | 
Chairman—Charles Greaves. . 

Vice-Chairman—James Merry. 

Council—Messrs. Merry, Bamforth, Greaves, Broadhurst, Ridgway. 
LInbrarian—S. Broadhurst. 

Auditors—Messrs. Broadhurst and Thorp. 

Hon. Treasurer—J. Hardman. 

Hon. Secretary—W. E. Rowcliffe. 


Sa ar 


SHloucestershire |Ohotographic Society. 


Meetings are held at School of Science, Gloucester, from October to April. 
President—George Embrey, F.C.S. 

; Committee—W. J. Jenkins, W. B. Wood, A. H. Pitcher. 

(ee Secretary—F. H. Burr, 8 Midland Road, Gloucester. 


a oo 


Gloucester School of Dcience Ihilosaphical Dociety Photographic 
Section). 
Ordinary Meetings, fourth Tuesday in each month at Eight o’clock, at the 
School of Science, Brunswick Road. 


President-—George Embrey, F.C.S, 
Hon, Secretary—F. H. Burr, 8 Midland Road, 


oo 


Hampstead Ohotographic Ciub, 
ESTABLISHED 1887, 
Meets on second and fourth Mondays during the winter months at’ the 
Members’ houses in turn, and once’a month during the summer, 
Hon. Treasurer—C, A. Watkins. 
Hon. Secretary—A. R. ¥. Evershed, 29 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
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PHOTO SUPPLY WAREHOUSE, 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Walifar JObotograpbhic Ciub, 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

Meet on the last Thursday evening in each month at half-past Seven p.m., 
in the Mechanics’ Hall. 
President—B. Rowley. 
Vice-Presidents—Thomas Illingworth and E. J. Smith. 
Council—The Offieers of the Club and Five Ordinary Members. 
Auditor—S. Goodman, Treasurer—G. H. Jackson. 
Secretary—W. Clement Williams, 13 Akeds Road, Halifax. 
——_—_ 1 +—__—<_. 
Holmfirth Amateur JOhotographic Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1885, 


Meetings are held monthly on the first Tuesday of each month at half-past . | 


Seven, at the residences of each member in succession. 
Co uncil—The Members of the Association. 
Hon. Treasurer—Thomas Brownson, 
Hon. Secretary—Thomas Brownson, Binn Villa, Holmfirth, 


Hull Amateur IDhotographic Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1884, 

Meetings held at the Rooms of the Hull Literary and Philosephical Society. 

President—Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P. 

Vice-President—C. F. Amos. 

Council —George Bohn, C. D. Holmes, G. Shackles, Rey. G. Shafto, J. 
Stothard, J. Campbell Thompson. 

Treaswrer—H. W. R. Smith. 

Joint Hon. Secretaries—David W. Sissons and H. W. R. Smith, 84 Beverley 
Road, Hull, 


phe Thoroeanie Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 


Meetings every third Wednesday evening, from September to April inclu-. 


sive, at the Society’s Rooms, Mechanics’ Institution, Hyde, 
President—Dr. G. W. Sidebotham. 
Vice-President—F. W. Cheetham. r 
Committee—J, T. Cartwright, W. H. Hulme, ©. Bancroft, F. Bland. 
Treasurer—J. H. Brooks, 
Secretary—J ohn Pennington, Great Norbury Street, Hyde, Manchester. 
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Kendal Literary and Deientific Jnotitution (Photographic Section), 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 
-. Meetings held in the Museum Library on the second Wednesday in each 
month at half-past Seven p,m. 
 Chairman—F, W. Crewdson. 

Committee—F. Armstrong, R. 0. Pennington, Secretary of the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Chairman and Secretary of the Photographic Section. 

- Hon. Treasurer and Secretary—Charles E, Greenall, Prospect, Kendal, 

si etd Like Sec 


Leeds IPbhotographic Society, 
RE-ESTABLISHED 1881, 
Meetings, first Thursday in each month, at the Philosophical Hall, at Eight 
o'clock. Annual Meeting, December. 
President—Colonel Harding. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. A. Standidge and Thomas W. Thornton. 
Committee—Messrs. Bothamley, Dawson, Denham, Redson, and Rodwell. 
Hon. Secretary—S. A. Warburton, Waverley Terrace. 
a 


\. Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Dates of Meeting—Second Wednesday in each month, at Mayor’s Parlour, 
Old Town Hall. Recess—J une, July, August, se gpa 

President—George Bankart. Vice-President—C, Underwood, 
Committee—George Toller, W. Sculthorp, W. T. Tucker, F. W. Broadhead. 
Treasurer—W. Sculthorp. 

Hon, Secretary—H, Pickering, Highcross Street, 

——_ t+ +____— 


Bar pon Amateur [Photographic Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

The Ordinary Meetings are held on the last Thursday in each month, with 
the exception of December, and the Annual Meeting on the last Thursday in 
November. Meetings are held at the Royal Institution, Colquilt Street. 

President—G, H. Rutter, 6 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Vice-Presidents—B. J. Sayce and F. T, Paul, 

Council—H. N. Atkins, A. W. Beer, B. Boothroyd, J. H. Day, R. R. Gibbs, 
J. W. Kirby, G. A. Kenyon, Miolus Ps "Macdonald, P. H. Phillips, W. Rogers, 
E. Twigge, A. W. Cornish. 

Hon. Treasurer—Joseph Earp, 50 Falkland Road, Egremont. 

Hon, Secretary—W. A. Watts, Marshville, Farnworth, Widnes, 
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4¢ MARION & CO”’S 
Illustrated Trade Catalogue of Frames, Albums, 
Scrap Albums, and Fancy Goods. 


FREE ON RECEIPT OF BUSINESS CARD: 
22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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London and jProvincial Photographic Association. 
EsTABLISHED 1882, 

Meetings held at Mason’s Hall Tavern every Thursday evening at Eight 
o'clock, 

Trustees—J, Traill Taylor and J. B. B. Wellington. 

Committee—W. M. Ashman, T, Bolas, F. A. Bridge, J. T, Collins, A. 
Mackie, L, Medland, H. M. Smith, C. H. rinks, 

Curator—A. Haddon. 

Treasurer—W. H. Prestwich. 

Secretary—J, J. Briginshaw, 128 Southwark Street, 8. E, 


Manchester Amateur Whotegraphic Ciub. 
ESTABLISHED 1883, 


Meetings are held at the Star Hotel, Deansgate, third Wednesday in each 
month. 
Committee—J. W. Leigh, T. Sefton, J, T. Foster, T. W. Steventon, J. G. 
ones. 
Treasurer—K. Openshaw. 
Secretary—H. Openshaw, 24 Ward’s Buildings, Deansgate, Manchester, 
rr 


FElanchester Mbotographic Dociety. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Meetings held at 386 George Street, second Thursday in month from Sep- 
tember to May inclusive, at half-past Six. Annual Meeting, October. Out- 
door Meetings fortnightly from May to October. 

Lantern Committee. —Established 1885.—Meetings, fourth Wednesday from 
September to March inclusive. 

President—A. Coventry. 

Vice-Presidents—Canon Beechey, J. S. Pollitt, S. D. McKellen, Abel Hey- 
wood, jun., Allan Garnett. 

Council—Jos. Greatorex, A. Brothers, J. Schofield, O. Muth, N. Wright, 
Dr. C. P. Bahin, R, Atherton, Thos. Chilton, J. G. Jones, 8. F, Flower. 

Treasurer—W. G. Coote. , 

Secretary—W. I, Chadwick, Grosvenor Square, Brooklands, Manchester. 

Lantern Section Committee—W. I. Chadwick, F. §. Flower, Jos, Greatorex, 
J. G. Jones, O. Muth, J. Schofield, W. Watts. ° 
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ilanchester Amateur IPhotographic Society, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 
The Ordinary Meetings on the second Tuesday in each month, at the Masonic 
Hall. Annual Meeting Yast Tuesday in January. 
President—Rev. H. J. Palmer, M.A. 
Vice-Presidents—S, F. Flower and William Stanley, 
~ Committee—John Bathe, Jas. Blair, J. Davenport, John Furnivel, W. Lane, 
E. Openshaw, H. Smith, T. Steventon, John Tatham, M.D., B,A., B. B, Wilson, 
Treasurer—J. G. Jones, 
LInbrarian—George H, B. Wheeler. 
Recording Secretary—William Stanley. 
Corresponding Secretary—¥, W. Parrott, 53 Chapel Street, Salford, 
> 
Metwecastle-on-Ayne and Morthern Counties’ photographic 
Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 
Meetings held at the College of Physical Science, Newcastle, on the second 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July, August, and September. 
President—Professor A. 8. Herschel, M.A., &e 
= oe Ae Shannon Stevenson, J.P., and J. Buxton Payne, 
Council—Messrs. W. Armstrong, Auty, Downey, W. C. Fletcher, Galloway, 
_J. P. Gibson, Jackson, H. R. Procter, Sawyer, Templeton. 
Hon. Treasurer—P, M, Laws, 38 Blackett Street, Newcastle, 
Hon, Secretary—J, Pike, 16 New Bridge Street, Newcastle, 


i 


Morth London jYhoatographic Society, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 

The Ordinary Meetings are held on the first and third Tuesday in every month 
at Myddelton Hall, Islington, N, Excursions every Saturday afternoon from 
Easter to Michaelmas. 

President—J. Traill Taylor. 

Vice-Presidents—A. Mackie and E. Clifton. 

Council—F,. W. Cox, W. Few, J. Humphries, John Jackson, L, Medland, 
John Nesbit, John Oakley, F. G. Reader. 

Curator—E. Traill Hiscock. 

i se and SL sage Se Nis Sent ; 5. Beatrice e Road, Stroud Green, N. 
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PREPARED AT THEIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Fresh Egg Albumen only used. \ 
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Morth Staffordshire Amateur JOhotographic Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 
Meetings, Eight o’clock, first Wednesday in each month, at the Mechanics’ 
Tnstitute, Hanley. 
President—Charles Alfieri. 
- Vice-President—T. Taylor. 
Council—Messrs. Emery, Hampton, Burgess, Insull, 
Treasurer—W. EK. Leek, 
_ Secretary—W. B, Allison, Prince’s Terrace, Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Mottinahamsbhire Amateur Photographic Association. 
ESTABLISHED 1884, 

Meetings, first and third Tuesday in the months of October, Naleninen 
December, January, February, March, April, and May, at the N ottingham 
Institute, Shakespeare Street. Annual Meeting in October. 

President—Henry Blandy. 

Vice-President—G. A. Bull. 

Committee—T. Carnell, W. J. Collings, B. 8. Dodd, J. Johnston, P. E. 
Knight, J. C. Lancaster, FJ. Oakhill, GC. Shepperley, C. Spray, H. Tolley, 
H. A. A. Wigley, G, E, Williamson. 

Treasurer—N. W. Need. 

Secretary—G. EK. Inger, 7 High Street, Nottingham, 

IEEE. Se 
Dioham IPhotographic Dociety. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 

All Meetings are held at the Lyceum, Union Street, Oldham. Monthly 
Meetings on the last Thur sday in each month, in the Club Room, at a quarter to 
Hight p. m. Weekly Meetings every Thursday evening, in the Society’ s Room from 
Seven to Ten. The Annual Meeting is held on the last Thursday in October. 

President—John Greaves, jun. 

Vice-President—Tom Heywood. 

Council—John Chadwick, John William Cooper, Edward H. Dixon, John 


Fullalove, dames Hall, James Henry Prestwich, Wallace Thompson. 
Librarian—Moses Piper. 


Treasurer—John William Whitehead. é 
Secretary—Thomas Widdop, 18 Crossbank Street, Oldham. 
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~Drford Gniversity Photographic Ciub, 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Meetings held at Eight o’clock every other Thursday or Friday during Term 
in the Club Rooms. 
President—G. 8. Edwards, 16 Crick Road. 
Committee—A. Anson, H, Bi Salter, Hon. Secretary, President, Treasurer, 
Treasurer—Arthur P. Harper, Christ Church, 
Secretary—F, W. Bennett, New College, Oxford. 


Paisley [Photographic Society, 

RE-ESTABLISHED 1885. 

Monthly Meeting of Society at Hight p.m,, first Tuesday of each month, 
October to April, in Paisley Museum, 

President—Hugh H. Smiley. 
-_ Vice-President—James Barr. 
Council—W. A. L. Peock, A. Fullerton, G. Robertson, J.Symington, J. Donald, 
Treaswrer—Matthew Morrison. 
Secretary—Robert Cairns, Castlehead, Paisley. 


Peterborough Photographic Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1887, 


. Meetings, monthly. First Monday in the month. 
President—G. Kirkwood, M.D. 
Vice-Presidents—V ery Rev. the Dean of Peterborough, Rev. Canon Argles 
Dr. Walker, Dr. Easby, J. H. Pearson, H. Hetley, — Worthington. 
Hon, Secretar y—A. C, Taylor, The Infirmary, Peterborough, 


Photographic Club, 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Ordinary Meetings every Wednesday at Hight o’clock. Annual General 
Meeting, first Wednesday in November. 

Trustees—William Ackland and T. Charters White. 

Convmittee—W. Bedford, W. Cobb, A. Cowan, E. W. Foxlee, A. Mackie, 
J. Nesbit, J. B. B. Wellington, J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
Treasurer and Secretary—E. Dunmore, 1 Beacon Hill, Camden Road, N. 
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Jhotographers’ Wenebvolent Association, 


Meetings as required, ESTABLISHED 1873, 

President—J. Traill Taylor. 

Trustees—Captain W. de W. Abney and W. §. Bird. 

Committee—W. M. Ashman (Chairman), T. J. Collins (Deputy Chairman), 
T. Bolas, W. Bedford, F, H. Berry, J. J. Briginshaw, E. Clifton, H. M. 
Hastings, J. Hubert, A. Mackie, C, Pearce, J. 8. Rolph, F, Shea, H. M. Smith, 
J. Zaehnsdorf, 

Treasurer—John Stuart, 112 New Bond Street, W. 

Secretary—H. Harland, 181 Aldersgate Street, E.C., and 83 Hawksley 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


Whotographic Society of Great Writain, 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 

The Ordinary Meetings are held at the Gallery of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 54 Pall Mall East, at Eight o’clock p.m., on the 
second Tuesday of each month from November to June inclusive. Annual 
General Meeting on the second Tuesday in February. Extra Meetings, called 
‘Technical Meetings,’ are held on the fourth Tuesday in each month, 

Patrons—Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

President—J, Glaisher, F.R.S., F.R. A.S.,1 Dartmouth Place, Blackheath,S. E. 

Vice-Presidents—Captain W, de W. Abney, R.E., F.R.S., F.C.S., W. Eng- 
land, H. P. Robinson. 

Council—C, E. Abney, G. L. Addenbrooke, W. Bedford, Valentine Blanchard, 
T. Bolas, F.C.S., J. Cadett, Francis Cobb, William Cobb, Alexander Cowan, 
T, Sebastian Davis, F.C.S., W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.C.S., F.LC., P. H. Emerson, 
B.A., M.B. Cantab., John Spiller, F.C.S., F.LC., J. Traill Taylor, Leon 
Warnerke, H. Trueman Wood, M.A., Colonel H. Stuart-Wortley. 

Treasurer—W alter 8. Bird. ’ 

Hon. Secretary—W. F, Donkin, M.A., F.C.S., F.1.C., 142 Sinclair Road, 
Hammersmith, W. 

Assistant Secretary—Edwin Cocking, 54 Pall Mall Hast, 8. W. 


Photographic Society of Ireland. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 

Meetings, at Eight p.m., in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, second 
Friday of the month, October to May inclusive. 

President—Dr, J. Emerson Reynolds, F.R.S, 

Vice-President—Sir Howard Grubb. 

Counci/—Samuel Baker, Herbert Bewley, Thomas Mayne, M.P., Fitzadam 
Millar, George Mansfield, J.P., Greenwood Pim, John lL. Robinson, John VY, ~ 
Robinson, Dr. Scott, Joseph H. Woodworth. 

Treasurer—Thomas Arthur Bewley. 

Secretaries—Alex. Conan, 1 Carlton Villas, Shelbourne Road, Dublin, and 
E, P, Johnson, 80 Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 


Postal JOhotographic Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1882. 

Annual Meeting in June. Committee Meetings four times a-year, 

President—Horace Day, M.D. 

Committee—A. Bryans, Rey. W. Miles Barnes, H. N. Malan, R. Tindall, 
W. Withall. 

Hon. Secretary—William Mortimer Baylis, 4 Middle Temple Lane, F.C. 

= 1-4 
Stockton Amateur JPhotographic Association, 

Meetings, second Tuesday in each month. 

President—C, Arthur Head. Vice-President—J. H. Draper. 

Committee—J. Byers, W. Clarke, F. A. Graham, W. K. Hunton, W. 
Hodgson, J. H. Jackson, ipa. 

Hon, Secretary and Treaswrer—Frank Appleby, 2 Rosslyn Terrace, 
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ShefFiely [Photographic Dociety, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Se “Meetings are held at the Masonic Hall, Surrey Street, first Tuesday in the 
a month, at half-past Seven o’clock, p.m. Annual Meeting, first Tuesday in 


eS October. 
; President—Thomas Firth. 
Ss _Vice-Presidents—A. 8. Platts and T. S. Yeomans. 
Council—W, H. Bacon, W. B, Hadfield, Jonathan Taylor, Joseph Taylor, 
T. G. Hibbert. 


Treasurer—Charles Yeomans, 
- Hon. Secretary—J. W. Charlesworth, 165 Sheffield Moor, 
Assistant Hon. Secretary—E. Beck. 


Shropshire Amateur JOhotographic Dociety, 
ESTABLISHED 1886, 

President—K. Cresswell Peele. 

Vice-President—H. H. Hughes. 

Council—W. Bowdler, Rev. J. H. EB Charter, W, E. Litt, H. Mountfort, 

E. Lloyd Oswell, J. P efinch, F, W. Williams. 

Treasurer—M, J. arding. 
’ Hon, Secretary—W alter W. N aunton, 9 The Square, Shrewsbury. 


Sutton Scientific Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1886, 
Meetings are held at Eight p.m. on the first Tuesday in every month at the 
Rooms of the Society, 18 High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 
Photogr aphic Sub-Committee, 
Chairman—William Goode, Recorder—James L. McCance, F.R.A.S, 


——_ +> +——. 


Whe WPbhotographic Convention of the Cited Wingdom. 


Offices, 128 Southwark Street, London, 8.E, 
~ Chairman of Council—J. Traill Taylor. 
Council—Consists of forty members and representatives of London and 
Provincial Societies, 
Hon, Secretary—J, J, Briginshaw, 128 Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 


The Teachers’ Photographic Society. 

President—Rey. A. Johnson, M.A., F.L.S., Head Master, St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark. 

Committee—S. G. Bonner, Cubitt Town Board School, E.; J. Colman, 
Oatlands Park School, Surrey ; W. Freeman, Mason’s Hill School, Bromley, 
Kent; W. H. Gillham, 89 Drummond Road, SE, ; ; A. P. Wire, Harrow Green 
Board School, E. 

Treasurer—W. Rice, 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Secretary—G. A. Freeman, B.Sc., F.G.S., St. Olave’s Grammar School, S.E, 


Gister Amateur WOhotographic Dociety, 
ESTABLISHED 1887, 

Meetings are held at the Museum on the second Monday of each month 
from October till April inclusive, at half-past Seven p.m. . 

President—Professor Letts, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 

Vice-Presidents—James Stelfox and James Wilson. 

Committee—J. J. Andrew, John Brown, William Firth, William Gray, 
Cecil E. Shaw, George G. Ward, 

Hon, Treasurer and Secretary—Edward Braddell, Malone Park, Belfast, 
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CUHallagey WWhotographic Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 

The General Meetings are held at 12 Bradford Terrace, Seacombe, on the 
- first Wednesday of the month, Annual Meeting, first Wednesday in November. 
Chairman—H. Wilkinson. 
Committee—Messrs. Mayall, Walker, Hill, Bardsley, Wilson, Nicholson. 
Auditor—James Fullerton. Hon. Treasurer—J,. W. Ashurst. 
Hon. Secretary—George B. Frost, 3 St. Paul’s Terrace, Seacombe, Cheshire, 
Assistant Secretary—John William Gregg. ‘ 


———_1->-1- 
Workshire College Photographic Ciub, 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

Meetings are held in the College on the last Thursday in each month during 
the session, Annual meeting in June, Excursions during the summer. 

President—C, H. Bothamley, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Committee—W. Cleland, B.Sc., A. E. Nichols, E. M. Nelson. 

Hon. Secretary and Preasurer-—Harry B. Hall, 20 Regent Terrace, Hyde 
Park Road, Leeds. 


Amateur JOhotographic Association of Gictoria, 
The Ordinary Meetings are held at the Royal Society’s Hall, Melbourne, on 
the first Monday of each “month. 
. President—J. H. Browning, M.D. 
Vice-Presidents—E. C. Bell and F, A. Kernot. 
Committee—C. Harper, J. H. Mulvany, E. J. Hughes, H. D. Grieve, J. Lang, 


Hon. Librarian—k. A, Walker. Scientific Custodian—R, W. Purton, 
Hon, Treasurer—J. J. Fenton. Hon, Secretary—J. H. Harvey. 
——__+~ t—___—_- 


Mueensland JOhotographic Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1884, 

Ordinary Meetings held on the 15th of each month, 
President—Hon. oA ae Gregory, M.L.C., GS 
Vice-Presidents—Professor J. H. Pepper, ai W. Sutton, W. C. Hume. 
Committee—D. T. Lyons, T. Mirfin, H. W. Fox. 
Libraridn—F¥,. R. Hall. Treasurer—C, A. Gilder. 
Hon, Secretary—C. M. Allen, Diocesan Registry, George Street, Brisbane. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 


Association of Operative Photographers of New York,—¥stablished 1880. 
Meetings first and third Wednesdays each month. Annual Meeting, first 
Meeting in March, at Eight o’clock p.m. Meetings held at 392 Bowery. 
Thomas W. Power, President. Thomas C. Roche, Vice-President. D. Fields, 
O. Buehler, A. Mildenberger, Trustees. Emil’ Stoll, Treasurer. William 
Eddowes, Secretary, 770 Broadway, New York City. C. Sprotte, Financial 
Secretary. C, Faulkner, Librarian. 
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AmERIcAN PHotoerApPuic Socretres—Continued. 


_._ Baltimore Amateur Photographic Association.—Meets on the first Thurs- 
day in each month. Executive and Annual Meetings in October. John P. 
Bigham, President. Philip Prado, Vice-President. Arthur W. Nyce, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, 26 North Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


__ Boston Society of Amateur Photographers. — Established October, 1882. 
E. F. Wilder, President. G. E. Cabot, Vice-President. J. H. Thurston, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


_ Chicago Amateur Photographers’ Club.—Established 1883. Place of Meeting, 
The Art Institute, Van Buren Street, and Michigan Avenue. Regular Meetings, 
third Monday evening in each month. Annual Meeting, third Monday in 
January. Dr. H. D. Garrison, President. E. Wyllys Andrews, M.D., Vice- 
President. Gayton A. Douglass, 8. W. Burnham, G. W. Hough, Executive 
Committee. Henry L. Tolman (vice F, H. Davies, resigned), Treasurer and 
Secretary, Chicago Tribune, care of City Editor. 


Chicago Photographic Association.—Established 1871. Place of Meeting, 
229 State Street. Ordinary Meetings, first Wednesday evening in each month, 
_ Annual Meeting, first Wednesday in January. G. H. Sherman, Elgin, Ils. 
Charles Gentile and P. B. Greene, Vice-Presidents. Gayton A. Douglas, 
Thomas Markley, and Dr. H. D. Garrison, Executive Committee. F. H. 
Davies, 88 Walton Place, Chicago, Treasurer and Secretary. 


Cleveland Amateur Photographic Association.—Meets at the residences 
of the Members, twice in each month, on Monday evenings, at half-past Seven 
o'clock, Wm. T. Higbee, President. A. H. Hough, 804 Case Avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Cleveland Camera Club.—Hstablished January 25, 1887, Meetings held at 
13 Euclid Avenue first and third Tuesdays of each month, at Hight o’clock p.m. 
Annual Meeting occurs first Tuesday in January. Special Meeting called by 
President. Rev, Dr. Charles 8. Pomeroy, President. Dr. Robert Dayton, 
Vice-President. Arthur D. Cutter, Treasurer, William T. Higbee, 721 Pros- 
pect Street, Secrctary. ; 


Columbus (Ohio) Amateur Photographic Club.—Established 1884. Meetings 
the third Monday of each month, at Art School Rooms, 15 East Long Street. 
Professor A. H. Tuttle, President. Professor Walter 8. Goodnough, 101 
Hamilton Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Detroit Photographic Association.—Annual Meeting second Monday in 
January. Jex Bardwell, President. Albert M. Harris, Vice-President. 
Judge, J. J. Speed, D. Farran Henry, and Wma. Marratt, Council. William 
H, Allen, Treasurer. -C. W. Earle, Secretary. . 


German Photograghic Society of New York.—Mects at 62 East Fourth 
Street, on the second and fourth Fridays of each month, at half-past Eight 
o'clock, Annual Meeting on the fourth Friday in March. Theodor Gubelman, 
President. Chas. F, Kutscher, Vice-President. L. Nagel, F. Bach, and A. 
Denniger, Trustees. G. E. Pellnitz, Treasurer. Ludwig Schill, Corresponding 
Secretary, 839 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 
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CAMERAS, LENSES, AND APPARATUS. 


The Finest Stock of New and Secondhand Goods in London. 


LENSES by DALLMEYER AND ROSS, 
CAMERAS by ALL THE LEADING MAKERS, 
. At a Large Reduction from the Original Cost. 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SociETIES— Continued. = 


Lowell Association of Amateur Photographers.—Established 1884. Holds 
occasional Meetings and an Annual Exhibition. William P. Atwood, President. 
A. G. Walsh, Vice-President. Officers constitute Executive Committee. Frank 
H. Pullen, Treasurer. R. F. Hemenway, 88 Fourth Street, Lowell, Mass., 
U.S.A. , Secretary. 


M eens Amateur Photographic Club.—Established 1885. Meetings 
held at Room 15 Windom Block, the second Monday in each month, at Hight 
p.m, Annual Meeting in September. A.C. Loring, President. HE. R. Shepard, 
Vice-President. A.C. Loring, R. D. Cleveland, O. W. Meyrowitz, Bishop Bray- 
ton, and O. H. Peck, Executive Committee. Bishop Brayton, Treasurer, R. D. 
Cleveland, 221 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., Secretary. 


Pacific Coast Amateur Photographic Association.—Established February 
19, 1883. Annual Meeting, March 38. Ordinary Meetings are held on the first 
Thursday after the first Monday in each month at 605 Merchant Street, San 
Francisco, California. George Tasheira, President. A. J. Treat, Vice-President. 
Messrs. Clinton, Day, J. L. Cherry, and W. 8. Davis, Executive Committee. 
H. 8. Herrick, Room 22, 325 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 
U.8.A., Treasurer and Secretar y: 


Pennsylvania Photographic Association. — Established 1870. Time of 
Meeting, second Tuesday evening of each month, at 1431 Ridge Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Hour of Meeting, half-past Seven o’clock. John C. Steinman, 
President. David Marston and Thomas MeCollin, Vice-Presidents. J. G. 
Hood, J. G. Tyson, and F. Normast, Executive Committee. John R. Clemons, 
Treasurer. Thomas T. Mahan, 1912 Jefferson Street, Secretary. 


Philadelphia Amateur Photographic Club.—Established December, 1883. 
Meetings are held at Club Rooms, 907 Filbert Street, at Eight p.m., on the 
third Monday of each month. Howard Pusey, President. H. P. Gillingham, 
Vice-President. F. G. Stuart, Chairman of Executive Committee. Alfred 
Thompson, Treasurer. W. West Randall, 1905 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Secretary. Amateurs visiting our city in need of a dark room are invited to 
make use of ours. Rooms open day and night. 


Photographic Section of Cincinnati Society of Natural History.—Established 
December, 1881. Meets on the first and third Thursdays in the month, at Hight 
p.m. in winter, and Four p.m. in summer. Dwight Huntington, President. 
E. B. Johnston, Vice-President. The President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer are the Executive Committee. There are also Special ‘Committees on 
Lantern Exhibits (annual), Excursion (annual), &c. T. H. Kelley, Treasurer. 
C. L, Harrison, 108 Broadway, Cincinnati, O., Secretary. 


Photographic Section of the American Prbiiice: —Established March 26, 
1859. Regular Meetings at Eight p.m. on the first Tuesday of each month, 
except J uly and August, at Rooms of the Institute in Clinton Hall, Annual 
Meeting, first Thursday in February. Henry J. Newton, President. John B. 
Gardner, Vice-President. The American Institute Committee on Chemistry 
and Optics, Committee. Edward Schell, Treasurer. Oscar G. Mason, Photo- 
graphical Department, Bellevue Hospital, New York City, Secretary. 
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STUDIO AND OUTDOOR CAMERAS 
ARE UNSURPASSED for WORKMANSHIP, DURABILITY, & CHEAPNESS. 


> 
Walter Lawley’s RAPID RECTILINEAR LENSES 
Equal to the Most Expensive Lenses in the Market. 
HUNDREDS oF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
: t-plate. $-plate. whole-plate. 12x10, 15x12 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SocreTIES—Continued. 


ee) ATM, Photographic Society of Chicago.—Ustablished 1884. The recular Monthly 

{ ‘Meetings of the Society held at the Art Institute, corner of Michigan Avenue 

‘ and Van Buren Street, first Tuesday in each month. Annual Meeting, first 
Tuesday in January. Professor G. W. Hough, President. Judge Bradwell 
and F. F. Charles, Vice-Presidents. L. W. Felt, R. P. Harley, and Dr. H. D. 
Garrison, Executive Committee. H. L. Tolman, Treasurer. C. Gentilé, 298 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., Secretary. 

Photographie Society of Phitadelphia.—Established 1862. Stated Meetings, 
first Wednesday in each month, at Kight p.m. Conversational Meetings, third 
Wednesday in each month, at 31 South Fifteenth Street. Frederic Graff, 
President. John G. Bullock and Joseph H. Burroughs, Vice-Presidents. 
Galloway C. Morris, John G. Bullock, and Joseph H. Burroughs, Executive 

Committee. §. Fisher Corlies, Treasurer. Robert S. Redfield, 1601 Callowhill 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. 
Portland Camera Club.—Frank Woolsey, President. W. F. Woodward, 
Secretary. W. W. Bretherton, Corresponding Secretary. 

Rochester Photographic Association.—Meets on the first and third Monday 
of each menth, at Hight o’clock. Election of Officers, first Meetings in May 
and November. §. D. Wardlaw, President. §. Miller, Vice-President. Fred. 
Stone, George Bacon, and Willis Bannister, Finance Committee. Frank Knapp 
and W. J. Lee, Executive Committee. J. M. Fox, Treasurer. W. H. Learned, 
Secretary. 

Society of Amateur Photographers of New York.—Organized March 28, 
1884. Incorporated June 9,1885. Annual Meetings held at the Rooms of the 
Society, 122 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York, on the second Tuesday in 
April of each year, at Hight o’clock p.m. Regular Monthly Meetings are held 
at the Rooms on second Tuesday of each month at Hight p.m. Specia. 
Meetings on call of the President. Membership at this date, 215. Dexter H. 
Walker, President. George R. Allerton, Vice-President. Board of Directors 
eleven in number, elected annually from among active members of the Society 
Henry V. Parsell, Treasurer. John T. Granger, 1 Broadway, New York City 
Secretary. 

' St. Louis Association of Anvateur Photographers.—Established Octchber, 1885, 
Robert E. M. Bain, President. Rev. C. M. Charropin, 8.J. Vice-Presidert. 
J. Withnell Dunn, Dr. C. H. Gcodman, H. B. Alexander, with the President 
as ex-officio Member and Chairman, Executive Committee. W. W. Withnell, 
Treasurer. James A. Sherrard, Eighth and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
Secretary. 

St. Lowis Photographic Association.—No regular time set for Meetings. 
Secretary sends out invitations when necessary. G. Cramer, President. John 
Fischer, Treasurer. R. Benecke, care of G. Cramer, Dry Plate Works, St. 

“ Louis, Mo., Secretary. : 

The Pioneer Amateur Photographic Club of Brooklyn.—Meets at Hight 
o'clock, South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, on the first Monday in each month 
from November to July. Lewis Atkinson, President, Edward Moran, Geo. W. 
Street, and Gilbert A. Robertson, Committee on Admissions. Dr. Skidmore 
Hendrickson, 636 St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn, Secretary. 
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DISSOLVING - VIEW APPARATUS. 
TRIPLE and BIUNIAL LANTERNS of Every Description. 


‘W. L’s Improved Mineral Oil Lanterns, with 3-wick Lamp, 4-in. Condenser, and 
Combination Front Lens, 50/- net. 


Hor ENDLARGING OF HXHITIBITING 
Thousands of Slides in Stock, New and Secondhand. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Post Free. 
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‘THE THISTLE,’ 


SA(TTENTION 7s invited to the Frontispiece 
We of this eAnnual. It is an example of an 
Se Xs) average “Print on Bromide “Paper, such 
as can be produced rapidly and inexpensively from 
an ordinary “Portrait or Landscape Negative. 


Full Particulars of cost of Materials for pro- 
duction and also of Printing by ourselves in similar 


style will be found on pages 670 and 674. ( eAdver- 


tisements). 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


By the same process ENLARGEMENTS £0 all sizes 
on Paper, Opal, or Canvas, can be made in exactly similar 
style, and fully equal in quality to Print in this Annual. 
For Bromide Enlargements in all styles see pages 667 to 
674 (Advertisements). Also prices of 


Argentic-Gelatino Bromide Paper and Opals, 


Photographers making their own Bromide Prints and En- 
largements should use this make exclusively, as results similar to 
our Specimen Print can be produced easily, inexpensively, and 
with certainty with our make only. 


$009 06906 ————————— 


MORGAN & KIDD, 


KEW FOOT ROAD, RICHMOND, LONDON, S.W. 


PARIS: 29 BouLevarp ves ITALIENS, 29, 


THE THISTLE 


ee PERMANENT CONTACT PRINT av 


‘ ARG GEL BROMIDE PAPER 


ae Printed From ONE N@ ative at the rate of 360 Per hour 
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PHOTOGRAPHER’S DAILY COMP 


CONTINENTAL PHO 
SOCIETIES. _ 


: a 
ASSOCIATION BELGE DE PHOTOGRAPHIE.—] ished 1874. Dr. Candéze, Presi- 
dent. Baron R. de Sélys-Longchamps and de Blochouse, Vice-President. Colard, 
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GRAPHIC 


' Rutot, Massange de Louvrex, Géruzet, Lamarche, Puttemans, Storms, Maes, and 


Herry, Committee. Sections: Brussels, Gent, Li¢ge, Antwerpen. Capitaine L, 
Massaux, Treasurer. O. Campo, 37 Rue Souyeraine, Brussels, Secretary, 


Dansk FoToGRAFIskK FORENING.—Established 1878. J. Petersen, President. Chr, 
Neuhaus, Vice-President. Hilmar Crone, Johannes Petersen, and C. F. L. Galle, Com- 
mittee. Chr. Neuhaus, Treasurer. C.F. L. Galle, Gothersgade, 15 Kjébenhavn K., 
Secretary. The Meetings are held the last Monday in September to April, af 
Hight o'clock, by Wittmack and Riise, Holmens Canal 17, eye 


DauTscHER PHOTOGRAPHEN VEREIN.—Hstablished 29 December, 1876. K, Schwier, 
Weimar, President, Fr, Miller, Miinchen, Amalienstr. 9, Vice-President. C. Kin- 
dermann (Fr. Benque & Kindermann), Hamburg, gr. Bleistrasse, 30, and Gg. Brokesch, 
Leipzig, Zeitgerstr. 2, the Beisitzer. Karl F, Wunder, Hannover, Friedrichstr. 8a, 
Treasurer, F, Tellemann, Mijhlhausen in Thiiringen, Secretary. K. Schwier, 
Weimar, Corresponding Secretary. Jihrlich 1 Wanderversammlung; fijr 1889, August, 


in Litbeck, 


INTERNATIONALER PHOTOGRAPHEN VHREIN, ‘ VicTori1a.’—Established 1882. H, 
Dieterich, Guben, President. A, Schulz, Kénigswalde, Vice-President. Th. Weiss, 
Guben, E. Berger, Griinberg, R. Ochs, Frankfort-on-Oder, H. Wegener, Freienwalde, 
Committee. Carl Grall, Guben, Treasurer and Secretary. 


MUNCHENER PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT.—KEstablished 1879. Franz Werner, 
President. Otto Perutz, Treasurer. Paul Zschokke, Landwehrstrasse, 31, Miinchen, 


Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, HamBuRG, ALTONA.—Established November 4th, 
1873. G. Wolf, Hamburg, President. Th, Petersen, St. Pauli, Vice-President. Herm. 
Boock, C. W. Liiders, Kunstschleifer, Committee, W, Kéhnen, Altona, Treasurer, 
H. Boock, Bergstrasse, 26. Meets first Tuesday in the month, at 8 p.m,, at Gerhaf. 
strasse, 10, Hamburg, 


PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT IN WIEN.—Hstablished 1861. Ottomar Volkmer, 
President. Achilles von Melingo, Vice-President. Carl Angerer, Victor Angerer, 
Dr. T. M. Eder, Carl Haack, Oscar Kramer, Josef Liwy, Wilhelm Freiherr yon 
Schwarz-Lenborn, Robert Sieger, Josef Szekely, Victor Toth, and Carl Wrabetz, Com- 
mittee. Ludwig Schrank, Treasurer. Professor Fritz Lukhardt, Secretary. Bureau 
of the Society, Wien III. Hauptstrasse, 9. Ordinary Meetings are held from October 
to May, every first Tuesday in the month, in the Rooms of the Kaiserliche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. January Meeting is the Annual. 
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SENSITIZED PAPERS 


Are acknowledged by all who use them to be the finest in the market. 


per quire. i-quire. }-quire. per sheet. 
Single Albumenized ...... 12/= ...... D/O. teen SiO cenites Od. 
Double “f° ee 14/= 0... CA ie Moe 4 A venest 10d. 
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Chemicals, Dry Plates, and every Requisite always in Stock at Current Prices, 
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CoNTINENTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SociETIES—Continued. 


PHOTOGRAPHISCHER VEREIN ZU BERLIN.—Established 1863. Dr. Fr. Stolze, Pre- 
sident. Dr. F. Stinde and Carl Suck, Vice-Presidents. Paul Grundner, F. Funk, C 
Georgi, C. Brasch, and G. Braun, Committee. F. Schiler, F. Funk, Paul Grundner, 
Albert Schwartz, ‘and Carl Suck, Technical Examination Commission. E. Martini, 
Treasurer. Albert Schwarts, Luisenstrasse, 23, Berlin, N.W. Meetings on the first 
and third Thursday in the month, at Kaiserhallen u. den Linden, 27. 


SociéiTh FRANGAISE DE PHOTOGRAPHIE, Paris, 20 Rue Louis-le-Grand.—EHstab- 
lished 1874. M. Péligot (de Institut), President. M. A. Davanne, Vice-President. 
Comité d’ Administration, Committee. M. Audra, Treasurer. M, Perrot de Chaumenx, 
Secretary. S’ adresser pour tous renseignements a M. H. Cousin, Secrétaire-agent, 
20 Rue Louis-le-Grand. Assemblé le premier yendredi de chaque mois sauf en Sep- 
tembre et Octobre. Publication: Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de Photographie 
(mensuel). 


Socitté NANTAISE DE PHOTOGRAPHIE.—Established 1881. Alfred Bascher, Presi- 
dent. Lt.-Colonel du Hanlay, Vice-President. MM. Bruneau, Toublanc, and David, 
Committee, Em. Tassain, Treasurer. Paul Crémant, Rue d’Alger, 13, Nantes, 
Secretary. Siége social au Cercle des Beaux-Arts. Laboratoire et galerie passage 
Raymond, 7. Réunion le premier vendredi de chaque mois, & huit heures du soir. 


SociéTk VERSAILLAISE DE PHOTOGRAPHIE, & Versailles (Seine et Oise).—Dutilleux, 
19 Avenue de Picardie, President. Mathieu, Rue des Réservoirs, Vice-President. 
Il n’y on pas de Commission spéciale. La Société se réunit a la Mairie le ler mardi 
de chaque mois, Elle publie un bulletin mensuel et fait chaque année une exposition 
des oeuvres de ses membres. Gavin, Rue du Potager, Secretary. René Gast, Rue 
Ste, Victoire, 11, Secretary. 


VEREIN BERLINER PHOTOGRAPHEN GEHILFEN.—Established March Ist, 1876. Panl 
Moyer, Treskow Strasse, 37, President. H. Aschenbrenner, Treasurer. Paul Meyer, 
Treskow Strasse, 37. Meets every Thursday at 8.30 p.m. 


VEREIN ZUR FORDERUNG DER PHOTOGRAPHIE.—Established 1869. Dr. H. W. Vogel, . 


President. Dr. Zenker, Vice-President. Heinrich Graf, Haberlandt, Halwas, H. Toop, 
and E, Milster, Committee, M. Bergmann, Treasurer. C. Quidde, Buckower Strasse 
1, 2, S. Berlin, Secretary. 


VEREIN ZUR PFLEGE DER PHOTOGRAPHIE UND VERWANDTER KUNSTE, FRANKFURT 
A. Martne.—Established 1875. H. P. Hartmann, Frankfurt a. Main, President. T. 
Bamberger, Frankfurt a. Main, Vice-President. C. Reutlinger and Herm. Maas, 
Frankfurt a. Main, H. v. Ayx, Mainz, and W. Bellot, Darmstadt, Committee. O. 
Bottcher, Frankfurt a. Main, Treasurer. F. W. Geldmacher, Frankfurt a. Main, 
Secretary. Th. Haake, i. firma Haake & Albers, Frankfurt a. Main, Assistant Secre- 
tary. Dr. C. Schleussner, Bibliothekar. Jeden 1 Montag im Monat. Im Januar 
Generalversammlung. Restaurant ‘ Pfeifer,’ Shirfergasse, Frankfurt a. Main. 
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Revised ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of New & Secondhand CAMERAS, 
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Post FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
WALTER LAWLEY, 


78 Farringdon Street, E.C., and at 8 Coventry Street, Haymarket, Lana | ¥ 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 
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SUMMARY, 


Ir the year now drawing to a close has not been characterised by any 
startling invention or discovery in the art-science of photography, it has 
yet been marked by certain advances which, although made almost 
-insidiously, are nevertheless of a solid nature, and_leave the state of the 
art in a condition more adyanced than it was found at the advent of 
the year. — 

Public taste has been educated to the extent of accepting pictures in 

which the tones are of an engraving black in contradistinction to the 
purples and browns of former times, and a healthy feeling has been 
generated as to their superior permanence. Enlargements in black tones 
are being extensively produced by amateurs as well as professional 
photographers, for owing to improvements in bromised paper, and 
facilities in working on it even by artificial light, it has now been 
brought easily within the scope of those who like to practice it almost 
by way of pastime. 
Judging by the immense number of patents which have within the 
year been applied for, photographic invention has been stimulated to a 
high pitch, although reasoning from the experience of a past year, it is 
probable that only a very limited number of them will be brought to 
maturity. 

It is in the realm of photo-micrography that the most striking 

. popularity has been achieved of late. By contrast with other depart- 
ments recently taken up, the entrants into this field have been indeed 
exceedingly numerous. These having the high standard of excellence 
attained by skilled workers of a previous time to work up to, aided by 
their counsels, and assisted by optical appliances of a high class, backed 
by a praiseworthy spirit of emulation and perseverance, have in many 
instances taken a high position almost at the outstart. 

Several new photographic societies have been formed, and the list of 
those given in a previous page as being in active operation is surprisingly 
large. Although the Parent Society, as that of Great Britain is affec- 
tionately designated, has not of late been taking an active part in leading 
photographie opinion, yet owing to a reconstructed constitution and 
revised laws soon about to take effect, it is to be hoped that it will 
ere long compete successfully with its now numerous and exceedingly 
active metropolitan offshoots and take its place in the front. 

With the exception of a successful endeavour to,increase the working 
apertures of lenses, especially those of the single landscape class, the 
optics of photography as it exists practically in commerce or manu- 
facture stands very much where it did at the commencement of the 
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year. The new Abbé glass, however, is being largely experimented 
with, and the result will doubtless be apparent before long. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that Mr, Carey Lea is once 
more able to enter the field of investigation. His researches in photo- 
chloride of silver published during this year form an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the scientific department of photography. 

One feature in photographic practice deserves notice, that is, the 
unusually great increase in the number and varieties of cameras of 
the detective class, and of those who make use of this attractive method 
of securing passing scenes ‘themselves unseen.’ ‘This has led to in- 
creased efficiency in the lenses required for such cameras, and which 
necessarily demand a large aperture coupled with good definition. 

Orthochromatic or isochromatic photography is still continuing to 
make way, and in the following pages several valuable communications 


respecting its latest developments will be found contributed by our 


most experienced experimentalists. 

A method of taking portraits by an instantaneous flashing light, 
-composed of magnesium powder mixed with a pyrotechnic compound, 
which was publicly introduced and practised in this country more than 
twenty years ago, has been reinvented by a German firm, and patents 
for its employment secured in several countries. A clever outcome of 
the idea is due to a New York scientist who obtains the desired end 
by the ignition of gun cotton with which is incorporated magnesium 
filings, thus securing a quick flash of great luminosity. 

Among those removed by death during the year are three whose 
names have been long associated with photography, Robert Hunt, 
Major Russell, and J. G. Tunny. Professor Hunt in the very earliest 
times of the art, even before photography could be said to have become 
an art, rendered inestimable service by the publication of his Researches 
on Light, and subsequently by other works. Major Russell, since 
Colonel, by his various contributions to the literature of photography, 
his tannin process, and especially by his discovery of the restraining 
properties of a soluble bromide in the developer, had made. his mark 
long before he retired from the active pursuit of the art; while Mr. 
Tunny was the first to demonstrate by his own practice that proto- 
sulphate of iron could be successfully employed instead of pyrogallic 
acid in the development of negatives, 
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ENLARGING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By Tue Enprror. 


CHAPTER I.—PREFATORY., 


Tren years have passed since the subject of enlarging photographs was 
editorially treated by the present writer in this Annual. Since that 
time it has entered upon phases altogether unimagined in those days. 
Prophesies then faintly hazarded as to its further spread and develop- 
ment have been more than fulfilled, until at the present time innumerable 
photographs are taken on a small scale with a primary view to future 
enlargement. 

During the past decade printing on a scale of magnification has in a 
great measure been superseded by enlarging methods which involve the 
employment of ordinary daylight, or of artificial light conjoined with 
development ; and hence in the following chapters this moribund system 
will be only lightly treated, and in connexion with the adaptation of 
the solar camera to modern and improved processes by which the same 
end is attained in a better, more desirable, and more durable manner. 


CaaptEeR IJ.—GENERAL OpticaL PrincrpLes INVOLVED. 


Enlargements cannot be practically produced without the aid of a 
lens to serve the part of an object glass, or objective, which latter term I 
will employ in this brief treatise in contradistinction to another lens of 
which I will have occasion to speak, and which from its function is 
named the condenser. 

The sole objéct of «a condenser is to gather all the rays of light which 
fall upon it and transmit them through the negative in the form of a 
cone whose apex shall be at the objective. 

The function of the objective is to project an image of the negative at 
its anterior conjugate focus, the location of which, as will subsequently 
be shown, bears a strict relation to that of the negative, which has its 
place at the posterior conjugate focus of the objective. In short, the 
optical principle involved in enlarging is analogous to that by which an 
image of a minute body is enlarged by the microscope. 

When the negative is sharp and possessed of the requisite gradation 
of tone, it is possible to enlarge it to the extent of three or four diameters, 
that is to say, from four inches to twelve, or sixteen inches, without its 
being readily discovered even by an expert that the resulting picture 
is an enlargement. A plea for the employment of small cameras may be 
deduced from this fact, and a further plea for securing the greatest 
sharpness possible in such small pictures, 
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Cuaptser I1].—Sonar Lieut ror ENLARGING. 


By solar light I here mean the employment of the ae nhciuaed 
rays of the sun transmitted to the sensitive surface without the inter- 
position of any diaphanous sheet, such as ground-glass, or its being 
reflected from any white radiator, such as a sheet of card or enamel 
tablet. 

This implies a slow method of printing and a large condenser— 
nine inches or upwards—for concentrating the light. I shall not here 
enter into the construction of a solar camera, beyond saying that the 
parallel rays of light which fall upon the large plano-conyex condenser 
are transmitted through the negative, which must be placed in sucha 
position in the cone of light as to receive all the light. The larger the 
negative is, the nearer must it be placed to the condenser, the great 
object being to have it in such a position in the cone as just to be 
illuminated to the corners, and not beyond them. It will thus be seen 
that the best position for a large negative is not that for one of lesser 
dimensions. . 

If then the objective be placed in the apex of the cone, the best 
condition for illumination will have been attained. 

When the enlarged image is focussed on a sheet of ordinary 
albumenised silver paper it will print out just the same as if it were 
exposed in a printing frame under a negative, provided means are taken 
to ensure the solar rays falling upon the condenser in the same 
direction throughout the exposure. This will necessitate either the 
camera being rotated in its entirety by means of a pivoted stand so as to 
keep time with the apparent motion of the sun, or then that the rays 
_ be received from a mirror mounted equatorially for transmitting a motion- 
— less set of rays to the condenser. This motion can, and often has been 
effected by a careful attendant, but is much better accomplished by 
clockwork. 

Concerning the printing, it need only be said that it is carried to the 
same extent as if done in a printing frame, the subsequent treatment of 
the prints being also similar. 

The intensity of the light depends (ceteris paribus) upon the size of 
the condenser. Thus, if eight minutes be required to obtain a fully 
printed proof when employing a condenser nine inches in diameter, the © 
time will be reduced to two minutes if, instead of the nine-inch con- 
denser, one of eighteen inches diameter be adopted. 

There is this inconvenience with a solar camera: the rays of the sun 
are brought to a focus at an invariable, definite distance from the con- 
denser, hence, to secure the full advantages arising from having the nega- 
tive in its best position in the cone of light, more than one objective must 
be relegated for employment with that camera ; for as its position is prac- 
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_ tically fixed within narrow limits, and as the position of the negative is 
an unfixed one, an objective having a focus to suit the position of the ne- 
- gative must be selected. 

The printing processes to which the solar camera should be confined 
are the slower of those that are now recognised as permanent, such as 
carbon and platinotype. Enlargements on albumenised paper cannot 
be recommended on account of the too well ascertained tendencies of such 
prints to fade. For enlarging on bromide paper other means will be 
described. 

- Butin a country like Great Britain, where a bright sun cannot be 
- depended upon, an enlarging camera of the class here spoken of is not 
advised, seeing that everything capable of being done by its agency can 
be achieved by other means, alike less costly and less troublesome. 


Carter LY.—EnuarGine By Ordinary Day.icut. 

To the professional photographer ordinary daylight forms the cheapest 
and far the most convenient method of making enlargements, 

The best conditions of illumination are secured either by arranging the 
enlarging appliances in a slope, pointing upwards against an even sky, 
or, still more preferable, placing these appliances level on the floor or on 
a bench, and lighting the negative by means of a large, flat reflector 
placed outside of the window, and hinged at the bottom, so as to be raised 
or lowered to any convenient angle by means of a string at the top 
operated from the interior of the room in which the operations are con- 
ducted. This may be illustrated by a cut. 
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If the room itself is to be employed as the dark chamber or camera, it 
is absolutely necessary that no light be permitted to enter except that 
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which passes through the negative and the objective, to which end it is 


requisite that the whole window be obscured save one pane, and that in 


it be fitted a frame containing facilities for holding any negative of the 
dimensions most likely to be employed in enlarging. This is a condition 
the fulfilment of which is imperative. 

The end of the objective or the frame to which it is screwed should 
also have fixed to it an opaque flexible cube or other convenient cover, 
such as a bellows body, the outer end of this being fixed to the frame in 
which the negative is held. This prevents the admission of light into the 
room, . 


The refinement of this system consists in having the negative frame 


operated in both a vertical and horizontal direction by means of rack and 
pinion or a quick-acting screw, similar to the mechanism employed in the 
moyable stage of a microscope; although in the absence of this a sliding 
motion, similar to the rising front of the camera, in two directions, how- 
ever, is necessary. I have a series of 12 x 10 wooden frames, in each of 
which is cut a recess beginning at quarter-plate size and passing upwards 
to10 x 8. Any one of these is selected to suit the size of the negative 
that is to be enlarged; and the negative having been inserted and securely 
fastened by buttons, the frame is then placed in situ in the window recess, 
where it remains under such conditions as to render it quite easy to bring 
any part of the subject in the direct axis of the lens. One large frame, 
with a set of holders fitted in it, and retained by buttons, will, of course, 
serve this purpose equally well. 

This negative frame may be so made as to form the back of a common 
deal camera composed of two boxes, one to slide within the other to 
permit of focussing, the lens being screwed to the end of the one inside. 
The outer, or negative end, must be pressed up against the window aper- 
ture to prevent admission of light around the margin. 

The reflector which is placed outside of the window is permitted to 
drop down until it stands at such an angle as to form a luminous back- 
ground to every part of the negative when viewed from the position of the 
lens. The balance of advantages will probably lie in having the reflector 
formed of glass silvered on the back, and when proper precautions are 
observed in framing this mirror it will not suffer harm from a shower of rain, 
nor need operations be suspended even when the weather is tempestuous. 
[have seen good reflectors formed of white enamelled iron plates, also of 
opal glass. These latter possess this advantage over the mirror, that 
they are altogether unaffected by variations in the luminousness of the 
sky ; and whereas alternations of black and white cloud would by the 
mirror cause inequality of lighting in the enlargement, absolute uni- 
formity would prevail with these under all circumstances. Even a sheet of 
white cardboard may be made to serve a useful part as a radiator of 
light. 
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CuHapTeR V.—ENLARGING BY THE OPrpTticaAL LANTERN, 


_ Of all methods of producing enlargements this will approve itself to 
the amateur who adopts this department of photography as a pleasant 
recreation in the evening, after the labours of the day are over. 

The subject may be classified under the following heads, viz., the 
Light, the Body, the Condenser, and the Objective. 


Tuer Ligut, 


This must be small in dimensions and intense in quality; the former 
in order to obtain sharpness, the latter to obviate the necessity of giving 
a protracted exposure. | 

Mineral Oil Lanps.—These, when well selected, are extremely con- 
venient. It is probable that on account of its smallness an Argand 
flame possesses greater advantages than any other. It will undoubtedly 
serve the purpose equally as well as the limelight, provided a diaphragm 
be interposed, close to the flame, to cut off the top and bottom, as magni- 
tude of the radiant in an optical lantern conduces to impaired definition. 
The theoretically perfect light is one in which dimensions scarcely find a 
place ; but its attainment being impracticible, we must do the next best 
thing. Something much higher is aimed at in the optical requirements 
of enlarging than those which obtain when a luminous image is thrown 
upon a screen for the illustration of a lecture or the delectation of a lot of 
_ juveniles at an evening gathering. Parallax in the flame must be avoided, 
else will definition of a high class be sought for in vain. 

The Marcy lamp is also a good one. By the Marcy lamp I mean all 
those in which the burner consists of more than one flat wick turned 
endwise to the condenser. Marcy, of Philadelphia, used two, others 
three, four, and five. The principle is the same, and I prefer giving the 
honour to the initiator. Space prevents me from mentioning the various 
names now given to this system of lighting according as it finds de- 
velopment in the lamps of the numerous manufacturers by whom it 
is issued. For projections it is powerful, and has superseded the 
Argand burner, but we have now to look at something else than mere 
power. The fact of the edges of the various flames which are con- 
trected being axial in the optical system implies a fulfilment of the 
condition of sharpness in its highest form axially; but when oblique 
incidences are considered then are we met by magnitude of flame, 
and consequent parallax. Nevertheless, when the relative positions 
of the flames, each to the other, are such as to prevent vertical lines of 
varying luminousness being apparent in the centre, enlargements of 
fairly good sharpness and equal illumination throughout may be ob- 
tained by its agency, 
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Limelight.—One or other forms of the limelight may be employed with 
unvarying success. The blow-through jet is the safest and simplest when 
’ earburetted hydrogen or common house gas is used. Where this gas is 
not accessible then will the flame of a spirit lamp answer quite well. The 
blowpipe from the cylinder or bag of oxygen playing on this flame causes 
it_to impinge upon a cylinder of lime, which, becoming incandescent under 
the great heat, emits a powerful light. The most intense form of this 
light is when the hydrogen and oxygen, both under high pressure, are 
brought into mixture just before they issue from the orifice of the burner. 

The light, when the gases are properly regulated, is not large, but exceed- 
- ingly intense. 

-Welsbach.—The Welsbach lamp, in which a ‘mantle’ of cotton gauze, 
impregnated with a salt of zircon, is rendered incandescent by a small 
Bunsen flame playing against it from the inside, is at present yet only on 
its trial as a means of illuminating a negative for enlargement in the 
optical lantern. From.such trials of it as I have made it appears to answer 
the purpose very well, although its intensity or penetrative force is inferior 
to some others, yet is this compensated to some extent by the remark- 
able whiteness of the light, by which the duration of the exposure is 
reduced. foul 

Albo-Carbon.—A flame of common gas enriched by‘ albo-carbon,’ or any 
other suitable hydro-carbon, has in my hands as well as in those of others 
proved to be a very suitable light for enlargements. Its best form is that 
which I introduced at the last Conference of the Camera Club, and consists 
of two fishtail burners, separated from each other bythe extent of an inch, 
both flames having their flat sides towards the condenser, there being an 
opaque disc, with a circular aperture in it of a little over half an inch in 
diameter, placed as close as possible up against the foremost flame so as 
to reduce its effective area. The position of this aperture must be such as 
to be opposite to the most luminous part of the flame. ‘The second flame 
behind the anterior one serves to confer intensity, and is of great utility ; 
but nothing seems to be gained by a third burner, The gas flame when 
thus enriched by the vapours of the albo-carbon become very intense. 
An Argand flame from gas thus enriched ought to yield a light of great 
excellence, provided it has a smaller flame ascending through its centre, 
and that provision is made to condense it by diminishing its diameter 
either by a brass solar cap to cause a strong air current to impinge upon 
the flame a little above the burner, or by a contraction in the glass 
chimney, Whiteness and intensity in such a case are increased by a 
judicious lengthening of the chimney to increase the draught. The area 
of the flame must, however, be reduced by the expedient already pointed 
out. 

Electric.—Much has been hoped for in electricity in the providing an 
incandescent or even a small arc lamp that would work with a primary 
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battery of moderate power; but up to the present time such has not yet 
_ been introduced. 


Tur Bopy. 


It need only be said relative to this that the strength of all the parts 
be such as to ensure the light, the condensers, the negative, and the 
object being held securely. Elegance must give way to strength. The 
covering of the lantern will be sufficient, 
- no matter how or of what material con- 
structed, if it prevents any leakage of 
light, for no light should be in the en- 
larging room during exposure but what 
passes through the lens on to the en- 
larging screen. 

A good typical form of enlarging lan- 
tern is that shown inthe cut. It partakes 
of the form of a camera in respect to its 
having a baseboard in front and a bellows body, the focal adjustment 
being by rack and pinion. The body may be constructed pare y of 


% japanned tin or of wood having a metallic lining. 


CuapTer VI.—Tue ConDENSER, 


But what is the use of a condenser? an inexperienced reader may in- 
quire. Its function is to gather together rays from the lamp which would 
otherwise be lost, and bend them in such a way as to pass through the 
negative and on towards the objective. Let a be the radiant, b the 
negative, and c the objective. Notice that while the rays are trans- 


mitted through the negative only those that are nearly central or axial 
reach the objective. Observe now what takes place when a lens inter- 
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cepts the rays ere they reach the negative. They are refracted, and 
instead of getting lost as before (as shown by the diverging dotted lines), 
they haye become deflected in the direction of the objective, and were the 


eye placed at the diaphragm of this objective it would see every part of 
the negative brightly illuminated. One condenser, however, does not 
answer properly on account of the spherical aberration that arises when 
the focus is short, as it must necessarily be. 

The condensers most commonly employed in optical lanterns consist 
of two plano-conyex lenses mounted close together, the convex surfaces 
towards each other. This form answers fairly well when the flame is 


large, but, unless made with a long focus, ~ 


it willnot perform inasatisfactory manner 
when the flame or radiant is small. A 
better form, if only two lenses must be 
employed, is to have a plano-convex, or 
a lens of slightly meniscus form (this 
being according to the nature of the glass 
employed) working in conjunction with 
a biconvex lens, When the curvatures 
are such that the rays after transmission 
through the former of these fall upon the 
latter in a parallel direction, then must 
the curves of the latter not be of equal 
radius, but such as to make it a‘ crossed 
lens,’ in which the radii are as one to six, 
or nearly so, this being well known to be a form that is fairly conducive 
to the reduction of spherical aberration. But even here, unless the focus 
of this combination be long, perfection of illumination is unattainable. 
Why, then, not make it long? For this reason, that the loss of light 
would be too serious. It is of primary importance that the light in a 
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lantern, whether for projecting a picture for examination or for enlarging, 
be powerful. How is this to bedone? I answer it by requesting attention 
to the diagram at the bottom of preceding page, in which, although the 
lenses are not so correctly figured as they ought to be, the principle is 
plainly enough shown. In this diagram an angle of illumination, say of 
ninety degrees, might be obtained, but 
the condensers are unable to grasp 
more than ¢ and d, a large volume 
from a to c and from Db to d being 
_ left outstanding. Now when it is con- 
sidered that this represents a loss of 
about one-half of the light, its reclama- 
tion is evidently worthy of attempting. 
By intercepting these lost rays by a 
plano-convex or a meniscus lens, which 
need not be of so great a diameter as 
the others, as shown in the diagram 
on the right, it will be seen that they 
are by it secured and made to impinge "dike 
upon the condensers, The deduction 

from this is that a triple condenser is better than a double one. 

Although, when writing on this topic ten years ago, I introduced the 
details of several high-class condensers of three or more elements devised 
by recognised authorities, I see no harm in recapitulating, especially as I 
shall from such course be able to indicate a point of great utility to 
enlargers at the present time. Passing by one I devised many years ago, 
composed of three plano-convex lenses, the centre one of which was achro- 
matised, and that farthest from the light 
of colourless crown of a high refractive 
index, shown on the left, I come to the con- 
denser of the late Thomas Grubb, F.B.S., 
figured on the next page, in which A is a 
piece of plain glass, to act as a protection 
to the condensers; B is a plano-convex 
simple lens; C a plano-convex achro- 
matised; and D a combination very 
much over-corrected for colour, and of 
slight negative power, although the externals are plane. From C to D the 
rays are nearly parallel. Passing through D, they diverge until they 
are received by a large lens by which they are rendered convergent. 

An excellent condenser was introduced by Dr. Henry Morton, of 
Hoboken, which includes a large angle of light, and need not be very 
expensive, even if constructed of colourless glass. All the lenses are 
single, and of plano-conyex form. The lens next the light is four and a 
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half inches in diameter, the radius of curvature being the same; the a 
second lens has a diameter of five inches, and a radius of three and a 
half inches. These two have their flat surfaces towards the light. The 
diameter of the third is five inches, its radius being four inches. The 
two first lenses have their plane surfaces towards the light and are 
permanently attached to the lantern ; the third has its curved side to the’ 


light and so attached as to be easily removed. The two first lenses, when 
used alone, give nearly parallel rays, while the third serves to converge to 
a focus at eight or nine inches in front. i 

Selecting from such lenses as I had beside me, I made a condenser on 
the model just indicated, but with this modification (adopted perforce to 
suit the exigences of the case), that the removable lens was of the crossed 
form, the most conyex side being next the light, and it was six inches in 
diameter. This was placed at some little distance from the second lens, 
from which by adjusting the light the rays emanated in a divergent form 
so as to utilise the whole diameter of the biconvex lens in receiving them. 
It scarcely needs saying that a larger negative could have been embraced 
by the modification introduced than if the last lens had been five inches 
in diameter. Let the collective element in a condenser be as perfect as 
possible in its twofold capacity of securing a large angle of light and 
transmitting it to the condensing element in a perfect manner, then 
wherever this condensing lens be placed, or whatever be its diameter— 
which may be such as to admit of a half or even a whole-plate negative— 
one has the satisfaction of knowing that the most has been made of the 
light that is possible. Two plano-convex lenses, flat sides towards the 
radiant to collect the light, and a third lens, or set of lenses, of larger 
and varying dimensions to suit the size of the negative, will form a con- 
denser that will meet every case, and is to be recommended as the best 
type of practicability. 

One word more anent condensers. See that all the lenses are made 
of glass as free from colour as possible; and especially in that next the 
negative see that it is free from such defects as air-bubbles and strix, 
as when near the negative these tell unpleasantly, 
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Cuapter VII.—Tue Lenses ror ENLARGING, 


If the subject to be enlarged is a single portrait, say of carte size, or a 
little larger, then will a carte or other good quarter-plate portrait lens be 
found to be the most suitable. It is of the greatest consequence, how- 
ever, that the back lens of the combination be placed next to the negative, 
otherwise will the definition and flatness of field be inferior. There will 
be little or no necessity for using a diaphragm in the lens, as the area of 
sharpness when employing full aperture will be quite sufficient for the 
intended purpose. 

But in the case of a landscape or a group, some members of which are 
near to the margin of the plate, it will be requisite either to make use of 
a diaphragm, so as to ensure marginal definition of the highest class, or 
- to employ a lens of longer focus. The solar focus of a lens is not its 
focus when used for enlarging, more especially to the extent of only a 
few diameters, and hence it should be borne in mind that the focus being 
longer when thus employed its covering power is extended. A combina- 
tion lens of the ‘rapid’ doublet type will be found excellent in the case 
of a landscape, in which, unlike a portrait, the marginal definition must 
equal that of the centre. 

If time of exposure be of no consequence, then will a single achromatic 
of plano-convex or meniscus form answer well the purpose of an en- 
larging lens. But it is necessary that a rather small stop be employed, 
that it be situated at not less, but preferably more, than the diameter of 
the lens from its flat surface, and that the convex surface.of the lens be 
placed next to the negative. There will be a residuum of distortion when — 
employing such a lens, but in the case of a landscape or group it will not 
be discoverable in the large picture which results from the operation, and 
this being so, nice theoretical considerations concerning rectilinearity may 
be placed to one side. But if any curvature of a marginal vertical straight 
line—as in the ease of a building—be discoverable, this may be reduced 
by removing the diaphragm and placing it closer tothe lens. This applies 
only to single landscape lenses, and only then if the subject be an archi- 
tectural one, the vertical lines of which extend to the margin and show 
‘indications of being curved. 

In an objective employed in enlarging one is apt to be deceived as to 
its focus. This may be illustrated by an example. Suppose that the 
solar focus (equivalent) of the enlarging objective be six inches, the dis- 
tance between the centre of the lens and the negative to be enlarged 
would be six inches practically, were the screen on which the enlargement 
is projected at an infinite distance. These two, the negative and the 
screen, represent the anterior and posterior conjugate foci of the lens, 
But as such a position of the screen is impracticable it must be brought 
nearer, and as there is a strict relationship between the conjugate foci, 
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the nearer the screen is made to approach the objective the farther must 
the negative be removed from it. When the screen has been brought so 
near as to show the image of the same dimensions as the negative, then 
if a careful measurement be made, it will be found that the lens has now 
a focus of twelve inches, or double that it possesses for distant objects. 
The anterior focus of the lens, represented by its distance from the screen, 
is now found to have been reduced from infinity to also twelve inches. 
From this we learn that every lens possesses two foci. 

In giving directions by which the position of both object and image 
can be determined when the focus of the objective is known, I cannot do 
better than repeat a formula I gave eighteen years ago relative to this, 
premising that in making an enlargement one should know how much 
he intends to enlarge his negative or the proportion which the linear 
dimensions of the image bears to those of the object, for the length of one 
conjugate focus to the other is exactly proportional to the height or 
length of the image to that of the object. This being important to know 
in all operations of copying, enlarging, or reducing, I give the formule 
which furnish a reply to the following questions :— 

Desiring to enlarge or reduce a picture (n) diameters with a lens of 
which the equivalent focus is (f), where shall we place the negative and 
focussing screen respectively to have the best definition, measuring from 
the centre of the lens? 

Calling one focus (wv) and the other (v) the answer is :— 


Nou. 
u=(n+1)f, 
and 
No. 2. 
v=f+t “. 

The first formula simply expressed is :—Add No, 1 to the times of en- 
largement, and multiply the sum by the equivalent focus of the lens. The 
product is the length sought for. No, 2. To find the other focus: Divide 
the equivalent focal length of the lens by the times of enlargement or re- 
duction required, and add it to the equivalent focal length. Thesum isthe 
length sought for. The relative place of the object and image will depend 
upon whether we have to enlarge or reduce our negative. If the former, 
which is the object sought to be attained in these chapters, then is w the 
position of the image; if the latter, it is that of the object, and so with the 
other focus. 

Cuapter VIIIL.—Tue Empioyment or Larce Frames 1n ENLARGING, 

There are several lamps which give a large, pure, and powerful flame, 
and the question for consideration is, How can these be utilised in the 
production of enlargements ? 

In our fourth chapter I have spoken of enlarging by means of light 


radiated from a white surface, The means now to be described are 
similar to this in principle, but are carried into effect in a different manner. 
The source of illumination is in this case a large body of flame. It may 
be composed of a sun burner, a flame from a regenerative gas burner of 
_ the Wenham class, or from several gas lights or oil lamps placed closely 
_ together. In the case of such burners as depend from above and throw 
’ their light downwards, the direction of the illumination must be rendered 
horizontal by placing a mirror close to the flame at an angle of forty-five 
_ degrees, and this must fall upon a sheet of diaphanous material, which 
- will then serve as a bright backing to any negative placed in front of it, 
the light being, of course, behind. A plate of ground-glass is a con- 
venient radiator for this purpose, but it is far from being the best. To 
prove this, hold up a sheet of such glass in front of a flame and look at it. 
It will be found that almost only in a line with the eye and the light does 
the ground-glass appear luminous; in proportion as the distance from 
this line of interception increases so does the luminousness decrease, 
Were a second sheet of ground-glass interposed this inequality would be 
lessened but not cured. 

I have seen flashed opal glass which, if it did not transmit so much 
light centrally as does the ground-glass, yet is nearly of equal luminosity 
throughout, and therefore better adapted for the purpose now aimed at. 
Indeed, I venture to say that if it be carefully selected, the very perfection 
of a distributing plate for light is to be found in flashed opal, especially if 
ground on the flashed side. No matter how the light falls upon it there 
is presented to the eye on the opposite side an even, unbroken uniformity 
in illumination. Pot opal glass will not answer, at least none that I have 
examined. The next best thing to flashed opal is to coat glass with an 
emulsion of carbonate of lead in plain collodion or gelatine. The lead 
must be carefully sifted before being added to the collodion, and the 
whole then shaken up together. If this be applied upon ground-glass so 
much the better. Having such a radiating plate, the negative is placed 
in front, and one or more lamps or gas flames behind. To utilise all the 
light a common spherical reflector should be placed behind each flame. 
The enlarging objective being directed to the negative thus illuminated, 
an even and beautiful enlarged image will be found projected on the 
focussing screen. 

If ground-glass with only one or two central lights must be employed, 
then ought a large lens, one somewhat larger than the negative, be inter- 
posed between the negative and the ground-glass so as to converge the 
otherwise divergent rays towards the objective. A powerful biconvex 
lens of the class used for graphoscopes or any other sort of ‘ peep-show’ 
will answer this purpose quite well, 
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Cuaprer IX,—Tue HAset, — 


Where enlarging is to be carried out on an extensive scale a pair of 
rails should be laid upon the floor and the easel constructed so as to 
travel easily backwards and forwards on them, as shown in the adjoining 
diagram. This preserves parallelism. The easel must, of course, be 
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faced with fine white paper or card, and when the light is powerful a 
good degree of sharpness is obtained in focussing, With such a light and 
a lens working with full aperture, the focus may be easily secured; but 
very different will be the case when, in order to obtain marginal sharp- 
ness of the highest class, the lens may have to be diaphragmed down to 
fy OF 7, or even to.a still greater extent, In such a case another system 
must be adopted—one in which a ground-glass screen for focussing, and 
a white board for roughly approximating the size of the image and its 
proper location on the sensitive sheet, are interchangeable, 

This can be attained in a simple way by having an aperture in the 
centre of the easel, in which is fitted a square of ground-glass, the grey 
surface of which must coincide with that of the sensitive paper. Rough 
focussing and adjustment having been effected by reflected light on a 
sheet of card, on which is marked the dimensions of the enlargement de- 
sired, this is then removed and accurate focussing effected by the ground- 
glass. 

One of the most generally useful enlargement easels I have seen is 
that which is, or at any rate was when I saw it, employed in the rooms of 
the Society of New York Amateurs, and which was, if I recollect aright, 
devised by Mr, F’. C. Beach, at that time President. The focussing frame, 
which is of an oblong form twice the size of the paper to be employed, is 
pivoted in the centre like a bedroom looking-glass, and permits of either 
one end or the other being turned up to receive the enlarged image. This 
frame is divided in two portions: on one a sheet of white paper is pasted, 
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and in the other a sheet of ground-glass is inserted; both coincide when 

turned up to the right angle, First rotate this frame, so as to place the 
ground-glass to the lower side below the level of the baseboard, the plain 
end now facing the lens. On this the adjustments are made, and the 
sensitive sheet pinned thereon, by yellow light, of course. The ground- 
glass end is then turned up, and the focus being carefully adjusted, it is 
turned down again, the sensitive sheet thus taking its place. The ex- 
posure is then made, absolute sharpness being the result. 

If, instead of sensitive paper, a sensitised sheet of glass be employed 
on which to enlarge, the thickness of the glass extra must be taken into 
account, 

A lens-cap, having in it a small pane of ruby or orange glass, will 
prove useful in adjusting a sensitive sheet of paper on the easel. 


Cuapter X.—How ro Compute A TABLE or ENLARGEMENTS. 


Although in the end of this annual there is a useful table of enlarge- 
ments which answers nearly every case, yet, as it is not impossible that 
special instances may occur in which neither the degree of amplification 
nor the focus of the lens are to be found in that table, I think it desirable 
to give here specific and simple directions founded on the rule in Chapter 
V., by which any one who desires it may frame a table of enlargements 
based on any unit of measurement he prefers. As will be seen, it is in 
gome sense a repetition of what has already been said. 

In one vertical column place, either in English inches, French lignes, - 
centimetres, or any other unit of measurement desired, a list of the foci 
of all the lenses likely to be required, and along the top, at a right angle 
to the focus column, place a row of figures expressive of the times of en- 
largement desired, separating one from the other by a vertical line. To 
fill in the figures in these vacant columns, commencing at the first one, 
add one to the number written at the top, and multiply it by the focus of 
the lens; the product is the distance at which the sensitive paper must 
be placed from the lens, measuring from the centre of the combination, 
or, more accurately, from the Gauss spot, a point near to the centre, 
and which in this case is a trifle nearer the front lens than the position 
of the stop. To ascertain the distance at which the negative is placed 
from a similar point in the lens (and which is now a little nearer the back 
lens than the optical centre) divide the product in the above computation 
(the distance between the lens and the sensitive sheet) by the number of 
times of enlargement; the quotient gives the distance required. Then 
insert these two measurements one over the other (the larger uppermost) 
in the space opposite the focus column and under the enlargement times 
of enlargement column, Thus at a glance will be found all the dimen- 
sions required in the enlarging of any picture. If with one lens the dis- 
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tances be found to be inconveniently long, an objective of shorter focus — 
may be selected. To determine the total distance, that is, the distance 
between the negative and the sensitive sheet, it is only necessary to add 
together the two products of the former calculation, and the sum is the 
length required. 

The table in this AumMAaNnAc, owing to the width of the page, extends 
only to an enlargement of eight times, linear measurement; but from what 
has been here gaid, no difficulty will he experienced in carrying out the 
figures of amplification to an unlimited extent. 


Cuaptrer XI,—TueE Process. 


This is perhaps the most difficult matter ofall to treat of in connexion 
with enlargements. And yet why should it be so? Enlargements are now 
made for the most part on bromide of silver paper, which is easily procur- 
able in commerce ; and so far as this is concerned, it merely suffices that 
a sheet of such paper shall be exposed for the proper time, which the 
clever operator shall have determined beforehand by sacrificing a small 
sheet. Ferrous oxalate is the most suitable developer for such paper. 

If an enlarged negative be wanted, a transparency must first be made 
by contact with the negative or in the camera. This can then be enlarged, 
and the resulting enlarged negative be utilised in the production of carbon 
or platinum prints in the printing frame. For such prints this will be 
found a more convenient system than by direct enlarging at one operation. 

For the cheaper class of club pictures the collodion transfer process 
—a wet collodion plate from which, after development and fixing the 
film is removed by transferring to a sheet of paper sized with gelatine— 
may be employed at a minimum of cost; and so also may be the photo- 
mezzotint picture, which consists of a large glass vignetted transparency, 
backed with a sheet of drawing paper on which certain lines or hatchings 
are made, which serve as a sort of crayon entourage for the lower portion 
of the picture. 

It may here be said that in the absence of a properly constructed 
easel for employment with the optical lantern, a passable substitute may — 
be made by suspending a flat board by two rings on the wall, and having 
affixed the sensitive paper to it by drawing pins place the lantern on a 
table in front. The focussing must, of course, be adjusted previous to 
affixing the sensitive paper. By having two movable studs at the 
bottom, glass plates can be operated on equally well. 


For Contents, see p. 565, 
For INDEX To ADVERTISERS, see p. b8e. 
For Postan anp TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES, sec p. 688, 
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GLASS PHOTOGRAPHS VERSUS TIME. 
By C, Prazzi Smyru (Astronomer Royal for Scotland), 


* Versus Effects with Time,’ might perhaps have been a better title, for, 
though the old Roman denounced ‘Tempus edax rerum’ (‘Time the 
devourer of all things’), time itself is surely innocent enough; for what 

is it but a quiet, unostentatious, yet sublime unrolling of the material of 
eternity, each part of it in succession inevitably here to-day and as 
necessarily gone to-morrow, and how or where who can tell? But what 

other things, and often very mischievous little matters too, may not have 
been at work on our art treasures during any given interval! ‘Ay, 
there’s the rub!’ for if said art treasures be positive photographs on 
glass—transparencies, as I believe they are called in one word—then, 
though they be beyond expression beautiful when gazed at by trans- 
mitted light, and though they be coated with polished plate glass on 
either side, and seem, when at their best, like reproductions in miniature 
of Nature herself in some adamantine material that gives them promise 
of lasting for ever, yet are they, alas! only too amenable to a variety of 
injuries, diseases, and decays, arising often from very small causes in- 
deed, and some of them certainly preventable. 

Now within the last few days I had occasion to overhaul something 
like a score of well-filled grooved boxes containing exactly such glass 
positive photographs. They had been prepared from negatives made 
‘twenty-nine and thirty-one years ago, had been abundantly exhibited to 
both friends and the public by stereoscope and oxyhydrogen lantern 
during the first twelve years of their existence, but during the last seven- 
teen had been simply stored away in bookcases, where they had been 
thought of no more than if they had been old ponderous tomes in a 
hereditary family library, growing older and browner year by year. 

The photographic method of most of these pictures was wet collodion, 
varnished when dry, and then covered by a clean glass plate with an 
edging of gummed paper all round to hold the glasses together and keep 
the dust out. They had all been taken from the negatives, not by super- 
position, but by a copying camera, first of the same size as the negatives, 
while afterwards artistical bits were selected and magnified, according to 
their sizes, variously from two to seventeen times linear, so as to illustrate 
special detail such as only a photograph can worthily give. And although 
the size of plate for almost all these magnifications was the 6°75 inches 
long by 3°25 inches high of the orthodox stereograph, yet there were 
examples of magnifying on larger plates, up to 8x10, while various 
methods of moist collodion, dry collodion, simple albumen, and collodio- 
albumen, had their representatives amongst the collection. 

Who but one who has worked long upon glass and secured, both in 
his negatives and all the magnified positive copies he has made from 
them, more or less of the microscopically fine definition and exquisite 
shading which photography on glass is capable of, knows the ineffable 
pleasure of leoking over his own transparencies of important occasions in 
life some thirty years ago? How instantly and sweetly is memory 
revived! We stand again amid the scenes of our youth; and to me, after 
having well dusted and cleaned the old stained and battered boxes, shut 
out side light, and arranged a table at a convenient height before a 
window looking to the sky, what a full three hours of enjoyment and 
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instruction, too, did there not come as I drew up out of its grooves and 
poised one plate after another between my eyes and the light, renewing ac- 
quaintance thereby with the realities of place and time now long passed away. 

I could hardly decide which to admire most, diverse as they were, 
either the instantaneous views taken with wide aperture or the infinities 
of refinement secured with very small stops and long exposures, There, 
however, looking perfectly life-like and wanting no colour to speak to its 
nature and truth, was the surf of the ocean breaking with long white 
surges on the rocky shore of Teneriffe; how often, too, have they not 
similarly broken there since then, unseen by me and unpictured by any 
one! And there also, in the mimic world on glass, stood the great 
central cone of the volcano, seamed down its sides with a thousand 
streams of black lava, the last one even ages upon ages old. There, too, 
on another series of the plates, were the great government offices of St. 
Petersburg; and there also the gold and silver domes and glittering 
crosses of the cathedrals of Moscow and the Tartaresque towers of the 
Kremlin, There, also—but I beg the reader’s pardon for going on so far 
and so long in this style, for it was not to describe the inherent beauties 
of any transparencies that I sat myself down to write on this occasion, 
but rather to tell him plainly and practically of anything that I might 
possibly have found during the examination of so many and so old glass 
photographs marring their beauty, impeding their usefulness, and 
threatening to curtail their existence among men, 

Now, in this point of view, the evil which caused me the worst 
twinges of conscience was, that in certain of the subjects a sickly, brown, 
opaque hue had grown over nearly half the plate. This, too, was easily 
traced up to their having been fixed with cyanide of potassium, so strongly 
recommended at the time because ‘so clean, so quick, and requiring so 
little washing ;’ yet this has been the result. Earlier pictures fixed by 
hyposulphite of soda were as transparent as on the day of their birth, or, 
rather, their washing. An eminent savant in America, the journals say, 
has recently been holding forth at the Photographic Convention of 
Chicago on his ‘Search for a Substitute for Hyposulphite of Soda,’ but 
quite needlessly where glass pictures are concerned. Wherefore let us 
rather rest and be thankful for the potent salt which Sir John Herschel 
discovered when the nineteenth century was young, and held ready at 
hand to bring out as a complete solvent of chloride, iodide, and bromide of 
silver, the moment that photography should be invented; and he did 
bring it out accordingly in 1838. 

Again, not a few of the transparencies required to have misty spots 
of moisture and dust rubbed off the outsides of the glasses, but a vastly 
greater number had to be cut open to allow of the far more abundant 
moisture inside, or between the two glasses, being rubbed off. How it 
had got in there, and why, was a puzzle; but, fortunately, its predilec- 
tion was always for the plain glass, not the pictured surface. On the 
said plain glass’s inside surface the depositions were at first in micro- 
scopic globules, but as the disease progressed. the globules became drops 
of water of such a size that they were forced into mechanical contact 
with the pictured film, and after keeping that sodden for perhaps several 
years, the varnished collodion had given way in the shape of long sinuous 
cracks extending all over the surface, though albumen and even collodio- 
albumen had successfully resisted, 
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But what strange surprises do not take place in the world even still! 
For actually after this paper had been begun, there have just been 
returned to me from India two boxes of stereo-sized transparencies of the 
Great Pyramid, which I had made over to a friend no less than nineteen 
years ago in order that he might exhibit them in Bengal by oxyhydrogen 
light, discourse for a season or two on the sacred and scientific theory of 
that wondrous monument, and then hand them on to an educated 
Christian Hindoo for further exhibitions; so that I had long since given 
up all idea of ever seeing them again. Yet here they have arrived at the 

very point of opportunity to assist in settling the question of time, or 
effects with time, versus glass photography. 

It will probably be allowed that the distances they have travelled, 
and the time they have been knocking about the world, makes their 
testimony valuable; and when I further state that the material of all the 
pictures was wet collodion varnished, and that every one of them was 
found on opening the boxes perfect, with no discolouration and no 
moisture, the question may be asked how that came about. 

First of all, then, I would answer that they were all fixed with hypo- 
sulphite of soda; and, second, they had no covering glasses. So dex- 
terously, too, had they in that naked sort of condition been passed 
through the lantern, that only one of the pictures had received a visible 
scratch. Further, they were fitted in grooves endways in the boxes, 
which were of plain deal, without any glwed on cloth, and the glasses 
were consequently standing with their longer edges on soft wood, while the 
lids came down on their tops without leaving any sensible shake. Per 
haps, too, I should add, that at the time of taking these transparencies 

' from the original negatives I had begun to be suspicious of all plates of 
very white glass being more or less hygroscopic, and therefore chose green- 
ish glass as being both harder and remaining for a longer time in damp 
situations without becoming misty from moisture. 

And how glad I should be if all our opticians were equally on the 
watch to detect hygroscopic tendencies in the glass they employ for 
lenses! JI have a large portrait combination of admirable mechanical 
and optical construction, giving a flat field with full aperture and fault- 
less definition, but with such a tendency to attract moisture, to its inside 
surfaces chiefly, as to require to be opened and cleaned out every few 
days, or nothing in the way of instantaneous photography could be 
performed with it. This is an evil, too, under the sun, rather increasing 
than diminishing with the new kinds of very refractive glass now being 
made, and is usually very difficult to detect in an instant if the glass has 
just been cleaned. The astronomers in an observatory not a hundred 
miles from London are just now having a twenty-eight-inch objective 
made for their largest equatorial, and are in raptures at their prospects. 
But suppose the glass of one of its lenses turns out to be hygroscopic, 
and requires its acquired and growing moisture to be cleaned off from its 
inside surface at very frequently recurring intervals, just figure to your- 
self their consternation and agonies and loss of time in the future. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, how do you—whose knowledge of lenses is wide and 
deep, and extends with such fervent devotion for the art-science over 
more than a quarter of a century—how do you guard yourself against 
being entrapped into taking a lens which in a few days shall prove itself 
to be a hygroscopic collector of watery vapour? 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF ESTIMATING THE Ve oe 
CONJUGATE FOCI OF LENSES. 


By Sir Howarp Gross, F.R.S. 
THERE are not a few photographers who dislike anything of the nature of 


Jo } 
mathematics, and who when told that a formula such as —+ 7= poives 


them all information with respect to conjugate foci, &c., shrug their 
shoulders and say they would prefer to work it out experimentally. To 
such, the following graphical method of arriving at the various conjugate 
foci of any lens may be of use :— 


Draw on a board, wall, or floor a square, A B C D, each side of which 
is equal to the focus of the lens, produce two adjacent sides of the square 
CBandCD. At A insert a pin ornail. Now place a rule or a straight- 
edge against A, and rocking it in the pin or nail there inserted observe 
where it cuts the prolonged sides of square as at M and N or M! and N}. 

No matter what position you place the rule in (always provided it 
rests against the pin at A and cuts the prolonged sides of square) the 
distances C M and C N will represent a pair of conjugates for that 
particular lens. If it be required to enlarge or diminish by four or six, 
or any definite number of times, it is only necessary to rock the rule on 
pin till one of the distances C M is four or six times more or less than the 
other CN. 

In other words, any lens of a focus equal to C B will form an image of 
an object placed at a distance of C N at the points C M, &c. 

Similarly if the focus of the lens be not known, but that the distance 


is known at which an image is formed behind lens of any object at a 
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_ known distance in front of same, and that it is desired to know the focus 
of that lens. Measure off the distance of the object from lens on a 
horizontal line as at CN, and the distance of image from lens on a 
vertical line as at C M, lay straightedge across them and observe where 
this cuts the diagonal lines as at A, then draw A B parallel to horizontal 
lines, and C B or AB is the solar focus of lens. 

The above, which may prove useful to any one engaged in enlarging 
operations, depends upon the fact that in the figure given— 

1 1 1 CMxcCN 
om ton cop" °*® “amon 
Now as this addition and subtraction of reciprocals enters very largely 
into many optical calculations, it will be seen that the above is only one 
of many cases in which this graphical method may be utilised. 

I have lately constructed a machine for calculating all the ordinary 
optical formule on this principle. With this machine, which is of very 
simple construction, a workman without any knowledge whatever of 
. mathematics can calculate in a few minutes the focus of a lens, knowing 
its curves and refractive index, or vice versd, and can by a little addition 
to the machine estimate also its longitudinal spherical aberration. 
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MONOCHROMATIC ILLUMINATION OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 

By Captain Annry, R.E., F.R.S. 
THERE is often a difficulty felt by those who use the microscope for 
photography as to the proper focus to employ. The optical focus is 
not incident with the focus of those rays which are most powerfully 
photographic, and to obtain the most perfect results resort is usually 
made to the system of trial and error. I wish to point out how this may 
be avoided and with very good results. In the Philosophical Magazine: 
for August, 1885,I gaveaplan by- 
for obtaining patches of mo- <Q __--=72:=2==-{=== 
nochromatic light on a screen, y 
and by adopting a somewhat similar plan the same 
means may be used for microscopic work. The fol- 
lowing is the description there given of the apparatus :— 

A collimator C, the aperture of the lens L, of which 
was 14 inch, and the focal length about 12 inches, was 
employed. On the slit S, was cast an image of the 
source of light A by means of the condensing lens Ly. 
This was of such an aperture as entirely to fill the 
collimating lens L, with the rays entering through the 
slit. Two prisms, P, and P,, of 24 inches by 1? inch 
side, and of angles of 62°, gave the necessary dispersion 
to the parallel beam, from the collimator. The rays 
were brought to a focus by means of the lens Lz, of 
about 14 inches focal length, on to the screen belonging 
toa camera, B. This screen was placed at an angle 
with the axis of the lens L, as shown, so that a fair 
focus of every visible ray was obtained upon it. (It : i 
may be worth mentioning that a hair placed across the slit or a little 
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particle of dust is a good means of obtaining a focus when Fraunhofer 
or bright lines are not observable. The black streak produced by it 
should be sharp along the whole of the spectrum.) A card, D D, 
with a slit S, or slits cut in it, replaced the ordinary dark slide, and, 
by moving it along the spectrum, any colour or colours can be allowed 
to pass. Before using the apparatus the whole of the spectrum was 
caused to fall on a convex lens, L,, of about 24 inches focal length 
and about 5 inches diameter. This collected the dispersed beam of 
light, giving an enlarged image, F, of one surface of one of the prisms 
on a screen, H. By placing this lens at an angle with the axis of 
the lens L,, the blue and red fringes can be made to disappear almost 
entirely, and a practically white patch of light is seen on the screen EH. 
I may say that the lenses used are white flint of medium density and 
almost colourless, even in great thickness. When the adjustments are 
complete, as the slit is moved along the spectrum every patch of colour 
or colours will successively occupy the same position on the screen and 
have the same area very nearly. We thus can have patches of mono- 
chromatic light of any colour or combinations of any colours, all other 
colour being absent. 

Now instead of using apparatus of this size for microscopic work, the 
dimensions may be considerably reduced. C may be 4 to 6 inches in 
length, and the diameter of the lens L, be only 4 to # inch. L, may 
be reduced to a focus of 6 inches, and L, also to the same or less, With 
this modified apparatus a very brilliant spectrum will be thrown on the 
focussing screen D. The slit S, in D may be so wide as to include 
the brightest part of the violet and a portion of the blue, and the slit 8, 
may be opened to zy of an inch. The lens L, will then throw a blue image 
on the screen E, or this screen may be replaced by the object on the stage 
of the microscope. The image can then be focussed with the light which 
is most photographically active, and the image on the plate will be of the 
same sharpness as the image seen in the microscope. As for the source 
of light at A, it may be an arc light, an incandescence light, or lamp- 
light, or A may be abolished and sunlight be used. It should be noted 
that L, need not be a large lens, since it is only necessary where 8, is 
unmoved for it to receive the rays of a small part of the spectrum. 
A series of spectacle lenses of varying foci is a useful adjunct to have, so 
that the colour patch produced may be as small as consistent with 
coyering the object to be photographed. 

Sometimes ‘ ghosts’ are said to be troublesome, but these may be got 


ae of by the use of a second prism behind §,, which effectually disperses 
them. 
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SMALL VERSUS LARGE NEGATIVES FOR PHOTO: 
MICROGRAPHS. 
By R. L. Mappox, M.D., Hon. F.R.M.S8., &e, 
Tux following question has often been referred to me, Whether it is best 
to make large photo-micrographs direct, that is at one proceeding, or to 
enlarge to the same magnification from small negatives? Some may 
think this a needless question, but when you come to explicit statements 
and matters of detail, then the question is often met by the equally 
simple answer, ‘I don’t know.’ Photo-micrography each passing year 
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seems to be obtaining increasing favour with microscopists, and to those 
who, like myself, have been conversant with the subject of photo- 
micrography for more than a quarter of a century, and have watched 
the slow but gradual progress it has made in this country, and the 


advantages derived from the use of the immersion lenses, I fear the 
- question must receive a rather guarded answer. 


The adyance in photographing the most minute entities in nature has 
depended largely on the extended perfection and optical excellence of the 
objectives with the advantages derived from the use of the gelatino- 
bromide dry {plate, and the substitution of artificial illumination for 
sunlight. To the writer it has appeared an almost impossibility to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rules in answering the question, but there are a 
few points which may be stated as derived from experience without being 
dogmatic, viz., that when using low or medium powers on such objects 
as insects, or ‘parts of insects, or those which form the general run of 
lantern slides, or on histological or pathological sections, where the 
gradations and different refractive power of the various component 
parts differ sufficiently, and considerable penetrating power of the 
objective is needed to cover the different planes, and always presuming 
it is not intended to carry the magnification to extremes, or beyond the 
ordinary use of the quarter or even half-plate, then the magnification 
may be direct. The result by the one operation will then equal, if it do 
not surpass, an equal enlargement by other means, ora reduction from an 
extreme primary enlargement. 

On the contrary, when the enlargement is to be extreme, as in the 
case of the beautiful examples of Mr. Vile’s and Mr. Swift’s proboscis of 
the blowfly, then it has appeared by the results that it is best to enlarge 
from the most perfect small negative that can be made. When the 
question refers to diatoms with very delicate markings such as Navic 
Rhomboides or Amphipleura pellucida, and which lie pretty well in one 
plane as the nearly flat ones, but need large (N. A.) numerical aperture to 
resolye them, then it has appeared to the writer to be best to make 
a moderately small negative, which yet by the help of an ordinary 
magnifying lens shows the markings perfectly, and to enlarge from it for 
the following reasons:—The perfection of the focussing is likely to be 
more assured; the objective used more nearly at its point of opticians’ 
excellence; the time of exposure shortened, and thus less chance of 
accidental alteration of focus, as by the heat from the lamp, as was 
pointed out some years since by the writer as a point to be attended to ; 
and, lastly, the risk of tremor from any cause diminished; at the same time, 
should there be failure, then the cost is much lessened, and if more than 
one object presents itself in the negative, the best one can be selected for 
the next process. When we come to photographing the very minute 
objects by the use of the really high powers, as in photographing the 
bacteria, then as far as I am able to judge after some experience, it 
seems better photographs are to be made from the enlargements of 
perfect small ones than by magnification to the same size at one 
operation. It is at this point a difficulty presents itself, assuming the 
apparatus and operation to be at their best, which the perfection of 
the plate must largely decide. The writer would cede rapidity in favour 
of the slower plate, provided the perfection of the film or its coarse 
granularity offer any choice. At this point the memory falls back on 
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the beauty of the collodion film for the primary negative. For many 
years I confess I had no very decided opinion on the primary question, 
but after seeing the delicate little negatives that were exhibited at the 
Exhibition in 1884 at M. Pasteur’s table, by my friend Dr. Roux, one of 
M. Pasteur’s assistants, and the enlargements from them, I have never 
lost sight of the possibilities from small negatives; and judging from 
some of my own production, though considerably exceeding in diameter 
the plates that Dr. Roux employed, I have not found any reason for 
neglecting the value of these minute negatives. We all remember the 
perfection attained by Professor Piazzi Smith in his very small photo- 
graphs of various parts of the Great Pyramid, which he obtained on the 


collodion plate while in the bath, the rays through the objective being 


brought optically and actinically to one plane by the addition of a 
plano-concave. These different methods pointed to advantages not to 
be ignored, though against them has to be set the trouble of the double 
operation of the enlargement, and such must be duly balanced by the 
operator. 

For the busy microscopist my own opinion leans to the small negative 
as having many advantages that can’t well be neglected, especially as 
there are now such ready 1 means to enlarge direct on to gelatino-bromide 
paper, which can be easily managed at home. If the time do not permit 
of the different stages for the production of a positive about half-way 
towards the full magnification desired for the enlarged negative for 
contact printing, the small plates can be placed in the hands of those 
who undertake such work. 

The foregoing remarks apply more particularly to the use of the old 
form of objective, but whether the new form—the ‘ apochromatic 
objectives’ and their accompanying ‘ projection eye-pieces ’—will admit 
of enlargement direct equal to or superior to the method advocated, is 
at present a question sub judice. The great flatness of field, their 
excellent defining power, their long focussing distance, are all qualities 
with the increased N. A. in their favour, against which, unfortunately, 
their costliness forbids their common use. 

There are various plans for taking small photo-micrographs, but only 
one will be dealt with here, and which supposes the operator to be both 
microscopist and photographer, the ordinary microscope being in use. 
The figure—which explains itself-—is more particularly as seen arranged for 
use with sunlight, an Abraham’s achromatic prism on the tail-bar of the 
microscope taking the place of the ordinary mirror or heliostat, and 
to be used with the ammonio-sulphate of copper cell or cobalt glass, and 
possibly the grey diffusing glass, or the prism can be directed to the 
source of artificial light to take the place of the bull’s-eye. The prism 
can be removed or turned down out of the way when the microscope 
stands inclined, as in the figure, and the substage condenser directed to 
the source of light, the bull’s-eye intervening between them. In this 
case the lamp should be very low and the microscope raised on some 
solid support. The small camera or stage for the slide may represent 

the slide itself if made with a tube that fits easily some little distance 
into the draw tube of the microscope, and if it have a shutter of easy 
motion fitting light-tight beneath the sensitised plate, which is placed 
in the little camera in the dark room and the back shutter closed down 
as in the ordinary slide before leaving it; the focussing having been 
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previously made by using a plain glass with some very finely made 
diamond lines on one surface which is placed downward, and corresponds 
to the same plane as the surface of the sensitive plate will take when 
substituted for the ruled glass. If the entering tube of this camera slide 
be made with a stiffly moving collar on the outside, or by a set screw 
collar, the position can be found where the image that falls on the ruled 
lines, as examined and focussed by a good Ramsden’s E. P., corresponds 
with the image as focussed by the ordinary E, P. (No.2). This perhaps 
is the simplest plan, and if carried out with due attention the camera 
slide can be held ready and substituted after removal of the E. P. The 
position of the lamp and bull’s-eye should, however, be more carefully 
arranged, for perfect illumination is required. The little camera slide 
can be made in thin brass, blackened, and of internal size to take a 
plate made by dividing the ordinary 3} x 44 plate into four equal parts, 
or by cutting upa4x4or5x4 plate. The plan suggested by Moitessier 
was to have a stage resting on the top of the microscope in which was 
placed the slide made after the pattern of the frame slide with two 


Z 


shutters, or even for four exposures or more, if used on the top of a frame 
surrounding the microscope. Others, as Dr. Beneke, have had the slide 
to rotate and present eight apertures or exposures on one plate, after the 
fashion of the rotating diaphragm wheel.* Such naturally demand 
excellency in workmanship and extreme care in usage. The writer does 
not adyocate more than the single or at most the stereo form, the focus 
being so easily disturbed if the parts be heavy. The chances against 
this might be attempted by making the little camera adjustable on a 
stem and foot with a locking universal joint so that the tube of the small 
camera could be made to enter the draw tube without absolute contact 
at any part, yet sufficiently light-tight. It would extend this article 
beyond undue limits, which the writer feels have even now been 
exceeded, to enter on the question of the merit of the amplifier versus 
the eye-piece, but it has always been preferred by the writer to retaining 

* Dr. Roux now employs a slide of great convenience. One end, light tight, en- 


closes the sensitised plate ready for exposure, the other open end contains the 
focussing plate; the under surface of each lying in exactly the same plane. 
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the ordinary eye-piece in position. These remarks have been made in 


the hope they may help the decision of any in doubt on the original 
question. . 
——<—=>——_—. 


CARBON OR PLATINUM? 
By G. Watmoven Wesster, F,C.S. 


‘Nor either, but both,’ I would say. There appears to be an impression 
abroad that one should ‘take sides’ on this question, that there is a 
great rivalry between the two, that the good carbon printer should be 
brought up in the way of hating the plantinotypist, and the latter bound 
to show his contempt for the former. But this is quite a mistake, for, in 
effect, the two processes do not occupy much ground in common, and 
where they do there need not be any question of mutual opposition. I 
have had considerable experience with both processes, and I find that 
there are few cases where the use of one militates against the other. 
The great difference in the scope of the two lies in the ready adaptability 
of platinum to the everyday wants of the photographer in a certain 
direction, and in the large range of carbon in another. An example will 
better explain my meaning. Few persons would think of attempting 
carbon printing if they had to print not more than two or three copies of any 
particular negative, and at such odd times only as the amateur commonly 
has at command. But with platinum he may have portraits, landscape, 
and architectural negatives, and print a small number only of each, and 
yet get the highest class of result obtainable, though he give to his hobby 
only a few odd hours such as morning and evening, or half-holidays, 
and cannot tell from day to day when he may start printing operations. 
This would be utterly impossible with carbon, if only because of the 
comparative want of keeping power in the tissue (though a good sample 
may any time be kept about a fortnight). 

But, on the other hand (not to speak of magic lantern and other 
transparencies), if he wish to produce enlargements from negatives of 
varied class and quality, platinum is out of the field altogether, as also it 
practically is with any negative of indifferent quality. Then, again, it is 
not every one who cares for platinotype pictures, the greater richness 
due to the glazed surface of carbon or silver still being greatly in request ; 
the same craving for so-called ‘ brightness’ operating very greatly to the 
disadvantage of platinum when small portrait work is required. It is 
impossible to imagine the public ever preferring a platinotype half- 
length carte-de-visite, for example. Then, also such work as copying 
oil paintings, reproducing indifferent negatives, and so on, is in most 
cases far better done in carbon than platinum. 

As to the actual working of the two, there is everything in the latter 
to attract the amateur, for it can easily be learnt, while carbon needs so 
much knowledge and experience that it is more especially the professional’s 
than the amateur’s process. It is matter for surprise that it is not 
worked by a larger number of professional photographers than appears 
to be the case, for it is, after all, very easy to learn, and after going 
through the usual round of failures that is necessary to the proper 
understanding of all things photographic, there is no photographer 
worthy of the name who would not readily master all its requirements. 
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The Autotype Company have made an important step towards popularising 
the process by supplying sensitive tissue in small quantities ready cut up 
to stock sizes, from those suitable to lantern slides upwards, and in 
tissues of different kinds—black, brown, red, or transparency. There 
is something so very interesting in watching the gradual development of 
a carbon print that it is worth while learning the process if only to enjoy 
a new sensation photographic. For such pictures as opal it offers very 
' great facilities. . 

As to the working of platinotype, it is not to be supposed that there is 
nothing to learn as it appears so simple, for such is not the case. Some 
little practical experience is required to know, if good results are not 
obtained, when to blame the paper and when the manner of storing it. 
There is no doubt that the Platinotype Company must receive many a 
letter of complaint when blame should rest on the shoulders of the 
writers. Some knowledge and practice is needed to enable the worker 
to know which particular paper to select, and how to bring out the’ 
beauties of a negative by using a sample that has been kept a little time 
on the one hand, or is brand new on the other. It must also be said of 
this process, which is nothing if not artistic, that it is no use attempting 
to print in it from a poor negative; of course prints of a sort can, as 
with all processes, be obtained, but the plantinotype worker must not 
attempt to bend an artistic medium to the use of inartistic means. 

A very extensive department that autotype has almost monopolised is 
the production of enlarged portraits to be utilised by the portrait painter to 
paint on or upon, most frequently the latter, as for merely tracing, where 
permanency is no object, a silver print is the handiest of all and as useful 
as any. With autotype almost any surface may be had; platinotype is 
more restricted—there is a rough and a smooth paper it is true, and for 
practical purpose it might be said that that was enough, but it is 
certainly pleasant to be able to have a good sheet of Whatman’s paper 
under one’s fingers when using a stump or charcoal, and it is very easy 
to prepare. I have been for many years past in the habit of having 
my Whatman’s paper prepared on my own premises, though I do not 
keep a special dish for floating it. The plan I adopt is to clip each 
corner of an imperial sheet with American clips (after having first made 
a narrow fold along each side), and then to pour the gelatine and chrome 
alum solution on and off, and, finally, to hang the sheets up to dry. A 
very nice paper to work upon for smaller heads is that sold as ‘ vellum- 
wove,’ with the ‘mill finish.’ This has to be ordered purposely, and it 
is apparently objectionable on account of the water-mark name being 
repeated so often on the sheets, they being made for the purpose of being 
cut up into sheets for note paper and envelopes. Practically, however, 
this mark shows so little when the print is mounted that it does not 
in the slightest degree injure the appearance of the picture. 

To treat further of the actual employment of these prints in artistic ~ 
pencilling or painting would render this article too long for Atmanac 
purposes, and as the subject is both important and interesting, I will 
hope to treat it at length in the pages of the parent Journau of which 
this ALMANAC is such an important offshoot. 


- 
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FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, AND COMBINATION PRINTING. — 
By H. P. Rosryson. : 


AuTHouGH not really a rule of composition, it has been for years a sort of, 
shall we say stage direction ? that in landscape pictures the figures, 1f any 
are introduced, shall be subordinate to the scene, and that if figures are 
the subject, that the landscape shall be kept down. This is a good 
healthy direction if it is not abused, but like everything else that is good— 
even combination printing—it is worse than useless if it is not properly 
understood and applied, and will tend to fetter instead of help the artist. 

But there are no rules without exception. In Pictorial Effect I have — 
said that good pictures may be made without much sacrifice of either 
landscape or figures, ‘ but the subjects must be fine, and the skill of the 
artist great, or the success would be hazardous.’ 

Well, I think that all will agree with me that the skill, both of painters 
and photographers, has greatly increased of late years, and that many of 
them need not be afraid to attack difficult subjects. That painters are 
not now afraid of subjects in which both figures and landscape are of 
importance and are harmonised, is increasingly evident annually in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. It was especially noticeable in the 
last exhibition, where such pictures were conspicuously numerous on the 
line. 

Photographers always seem to look to painters for authority in art— 
here they have it, and, therefore, it is legitimate to place large figures in 
important landscapes. | 

-There has always, to those who limit their ambition to what can be 
produced on one plate at one exposure only, been a technical difficulty in 
the way in any attempts of the photographer to obtain these pictures—the 
difficulty of getting focus and definition in sufficient depth. It is found 
that in the endeavour to get a large figure in the near foreground, with a 
distant scene as background, any approach to possible focus is hopeless ; 
one or other must give way. Now, although I do not object to parts of a 
picture being judiciously a little out of focus, any quantity of undefined 
smudge is not to be tolerated. Therefore these very tempting subjects 
must be given up, or done in some other way. Fortunately there is 
another way. By the aid of combination printing subjects beyond the 
reach of ordinary photography may be successfully grappled with. 

I am quite aware that a great attempt has been made by the editor 
of a contemporary to discredit this method of printing during the year, 
but there were other reasons, quite apart from the good of the art 
(which should be an editor’s only thought) to account for these ebul- 
litions. Here is one of them. Some people often overlook the real 
meaning of a picture, but are very sharp and pleased to detect joins which 
do not exist, and I charitably feel that they should be gratified in their 
harmless amusement, and, therefore, sometimes purposely drag a red 
herring across the scent, by leaving lines which the ignorant would take 
for joins, and distract his attention from the real ones. Once upon a 
time a certain writer, whose want of knowledge of art is phenomenal in 
these days, when it is taught even in Board Schools, and whose smattering 
of science often leads him astray, so that anything he says is of no 
practical value, was misled into pointing out, with an air of authority, 
these imaginary joins. This mistake had a potent effect on him, and 


Or 
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ever since he has done his feeble best to discredit combination printing ; 
of course, with no effect on the minds of those who seriously desire the 
. spiance of photography. 
-- These attacks were ingeniously written, but whether the power to’ 
iarite such nonsense is apy excuse for the error of thinking it worth 
printing is doubtful. That he does not believe a word of what he writes 
on the subject himself is his punishment, and must enhance the beauty of 
the performance for every well-regulated mind. It must be rather a 
‘flat delight,’ to quote George Herbert, to write that which you do not 
believe on the off chance of being disagreeable. However, we will get 
away from an unsayoury subject, not worthy of notice if the journal to 


_ which I allude had not enthusiastically encouraged combination printing 


and all that was worthy in the art for a quarter of a century, untilit had 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of its present editor, whose strange 
object seems to be to discredit photography and photographers. 

It would be useless here to go into the details of combination printing. 
My purpose at present is to point out how very much further this method 
enables a photographer to go, and that the process is not nearly so 
difficult as it looks. All that is necessary is to determine never to use- 
lessly apply the process, never to do on two plates what can be done on 
one, and to thoroughly study your subject before you begin it, so that 
there should be no departure from the truth of nature, and that the 
necessary joins come in the easiest and most natural places. Everything 
else is simply a matter of care and patience. 

But supposing there are difficulties. The photographer should rejoice 
that there are still left in the art some things calculated to call for all the 
knowledge and power that skill and experience can bring to bear to 


produce a successful result. 
———————-__—___ 


CLEARING NEGATIVES PRIOR TO INTENSIFICATION. 
By H. M. Hasrines. 


Ty a paper read by Mr. Dunmore at the Photographic Club on ‘ The After- 
treatment of Negatives,’ he dealt especially with those which had been 
over exposed, and recommended their clearing with Howard Farmer’s 
ferrideyanide reducer and then intensification. It has been my practice 
for some time past to clear all negatives which require intensifying pre- 
vious to performing that operation. The reducer I employ, however, is 
one the formula of which was given me by Mr. Cowan, and which he re- 
commends for clearing his gelatino-chloro-bromide plates for lantern 
transparencies. This I have always found a most effective reducer, and 
as it does not seem to be generally known, except to those who have 
worked with these plates, perhaps I may be permitted to give the formula 
here for the benefit of those who may wish to try it. A solution is made 
as follows :—- 


EP MRLLOLIG. LCI. 5, visa sc yynnsiechelas opeloandetuteasesis 4 ounce, 
Strong solution of perchloride of iron* ,..,.....,.. Phat 
NN ahi, Dray 58), ied See Ra CA Se AA Ae ids ol 20 ounces, 


On taking the negative (which I always immerse in a solution of 
chrome alum between developing and fixing) from the hypo bath, rinse 


* Sold by chemists under the name, Liq. Ferri PERCHLOR FORT P.B. 
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well under the tap, then dip for a few seconds in some of the above solu- 
tion, again rinse and place for a short time in a clean hypo bath. Should 
further reduction be necessary these operations may be repeated, rinsing 
well between each stage. The action of the perchloride being very rapid, 
it is advisable to proceed cautiously. When I purpose intensifying after- 
wards I use the solution weaker (about equal parts of it and water), as 
only a slight clearing is required; and in my experience I find a negative 
so treated takes the intensifier more readily, at all events with the Monck- 


hoven method, which I usually employ. I much prefer this reducer tothe - 


ferridcyanide, as it has not so great a tendency to stain the gelatine. 


co eee ES aE: 


PORTABLE DARK-ROOM LAMP. 
By Tuomas GULLIVER. 


I enciosse sketch of a useful, easily made, and cheap dark-room lamp. 
The baseboard is 11 inches long, 8-inch pine, 24 inches wide, and 23 inches 
deep. The ruby glass is the ordinary straight tube as used for gas. This 
is kept in stock by most dealers. The tin socket is 14 inches deep, and 
made to fit the [ruby glass chimney, the top, E, 14 inches deep. The 
cover, B, 12 inches deep and 83 inches long. The sketch shows the lamp 


A. Baseboard. E. Tin perforated cap. 

B. Tin lamp-glass cover. F. Socket for ruby lamp-glass. 
C. Ruby lamp-glass. G. ‘Tin socket for candle. 

D. Open end for ruby glass. H. Holes for ventilation. 


ready for use. When it is done with the ruby glass is put in at the open 
end, D, and a cover shuts in and secures it from breakage. The cap is 
placed on the socket, F. It then forms a small parcel for travelling, 11 
inches long, 24 inches wide, 23 inches deep, and weighs only 12 ounces. 
The tin and woodwork is painted over with black enamel varnish, so 
does not look unsightly 
Shen soph eee 


IMPROVING OVER-EXPOSED NEGATIVES. 
By Epwarp Dunmore. 


Havinc in my mind’s eye the numerous thin, over-exposed negatives, a 
word or two about making the best of them will, perhaps, be as good as any- 
thing I can think of as my contribution to this year’s AuMANAc, Given, 
then, a thin, over-exposed negative from which it is impossible to get a 
bright print, we will proceed in the following manner. Make a solution of 


of 
% 
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7 hyposulphite of soda of a strength of five grains to the ounce of water in 


one glass, and in another a solution of ferricyanide of potassium of the 
same strength. The negative being laid in a white dish, mix the two 
solutions in equal quantities and pour over it. This operation is best 
done by artificial light. A paraffin lamp with a reflector is about the 


_ best thing, as a strong light is required, and placed close to the dish, 
Having beforehand noticed some part of the negative that should be 
-nearly clear glass, carefully watch the disappearance of the image until 


the white of the dish shows well through that part, yet not quite clearly, 
as the action continues a little after removal. When this stage is 
reached, immediately take it out and well wash under a tap; place it in 


~ a dish of clean water to soak for an hour; another rinse, and then dry. 
‘The image will now be found a mere ghost. To get it up to proper 


printing intensity use a saturated solution of bichloride of mercury in 
water at sixty degrees, to which twenty grains to the ounce of bromide 
of potassium has been added. Place the negative in this until it is white 
through. Wash well, and then place it in a bath of cyanide of silver, 
thirty grains to the ounce, which will immediately blacken it. When 
blackened through evenly to the back, it must be well washed and dried, 
and the probability is the negative will be bright and strong; if not, 
repeat the mercury and cyanide process until itis. This plan was sug- 


_ gested by Dr. Monckhoven with weaker solutions, but it seems necessary 


to have a strong mercury solution in the first instance to get the best 
effect. The reducing with ferricyanide was, I believe, first suggested by 


-Mr. Howard Farmer, and upon the careful conduct of this operation 


most of the success depends. If carried too far the image is irregularly © 
eaten away, and if not enough, the intensifier will block up the shadows ; 
but, providing it is properly done, many a bad negative can be recovered 


from the waste. 
’ a 


DEVELOPING FORMULA. 
By Liyonen Crark and Enrico FERrenro. 


Tue arbitrary and unscientific way in which makers of dry plates make 
up their developing formule has long been the cause of much discontent 
amongst amateur photographers. They may suit the professional who 
uses only one brand, practises only one branch of the photographic art, 
and has no time for scientific studies. They may also suit the beginner 
who does not know any better, but let this beginner take it into his head 
to try a new brand of plates and he will begin to realise that something 
is wrong. He will find that he must make fresh solutions, as he cannot 
tell from a comparison of the formule what is the difference between 
the proportions recommended by one maker and the other. Now 
there are very few amateurs who stick constantly to one brand of plates. 
Moreover, the amateur usually tackles many different subjects, each of 
which requires a different treatment in development. Landscapes, 
buildings, panoramic views, figures, sea, and clouds, are all subjects 
which come within the range of the ordinary amateur, whithout men- 
tioning instantaneous effects, interiors, copying, and even portraits. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the intelligent photographer studies the action 
of the different agents which constitute the developer and wishes to find 
out the proportions which suit the different subjects. 


~ 
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The first question he will ask himself is, What quantity of pyro, bro- 
mide, and ammonia should an ounce of developer contain to suit the plate 
he is using? Only after he has found out these quantities can he intelli- 
gently vary their proportions according to the subject. But it is just 
these quantities that the makers seem to conspire to hide from him, and 
it is a work of considerable time and patience to find them out from the 
formule usually given, to say nothing of the constant mistakes which one 
is apt to make in these complicated calculations. "We may here express 
our opinion that these mistakes are often due to the antiquated and 
irrational system of weights and measures still in vogue in this country, 
one of the few which have not yet adopted the decimal system. 

For all these difficulties the amateur had no remedy so long as he was 
a negligeable quantity in the photographic world. Of late years he has, 
however, begun to be a very important customer to the dry plate makers, 
and with the increase of numbers the tendency to associate and combine 
—a tendency so powerful in this country—began to be felt. Small local 
clubs and associations were formed, but they remained comparatively ob- 
scure owing to a want of common and concerted action. The long-felt 
want of one central body representing purely the interests of amateur 
photographers gave at last birth to the Camera Club, which at once ob- 
tained enthusiastic support from every part of the kingdom. This Club 
is now two years old, has got over all the infirmities and dangers which 
test the constitution of every new born, and, haying consolidated itself 
intoa well established and permanent institution, has begun to feel the 
necessity of becoming a useful member of society, and thus justifying its 
pace and its claims to the support of the amateur photographic 
world, 

The question of formule was one of the first to suggest itself as re- 
quiring a solution. It was already a general custom amongst intelligent 
amateurs to mix their chemicals into so-called ten per cent. solutions. 
One of the first to advocate this system was Mr. W. K. Burton in his ex- 
cellent book, Modern Photography. The appellation ‘ten per cent.’ is not 
scientifically correct, and we prefer to call it a ‘ one in ten solution,’ as it 
signifies that every ten minims of the solution contain one grain of the 
salt. The advantages of this system are evident, as it can be adapted to 
any formula and shows clearly and without tedious calculations what are 
the proportions of the developing agents used. 

All that was required in order to make this system easy of adoption 
was an analysis of each of the formule sent out with the different brands 
of plates. We were asked by the Committee of the Camera Club to under- 
take this analysis, and, if our task was somewhat laborious and tedious, 
we have felt amply rewarded by the reception accorded to our work, not 
the least flattering expression of which was the request of the Editor of 
this Aumanac for permission to print it, and for a short article to 
accompany it. 

In order to insure as much as possible the accuracy of our table, we 
submitted the analysis to all the makers concerned, and were pleased at 
receiving, with hardly any exception, replies from all the makers of the 
best known brands. This shows that makers take an intelligent interest 
in their plates, a circumstance which promises well for the future of dry 
plate photography. 
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i "e hot PHOTOGRAPHY AND COLOUR. 
, By Howarp Farmer. 


A coop deal of attention is being paid to the subject of representing 
colours correctly in our photographs (I mean, of course, in monochrome). 
It may be useful to consider some of the methods which are available to 
attain this result. : 
The relative luminosities of the pure spectrum colours of white light, 
as judged by the eye, are shown roughly by the ordinates in the annexed 
curve—or perhaps a clearer statement will be, by considering the eye as 
a photographic camera and the retina as a sensitive film : then the 
height of the ordinates in the curve will represent the relative sensitive- 
~ ness of each colour. 


° Relative luminosities. 


Red Orange Yellow Green Blue Indigo Violet 


Obviously the same curve also represents the relative sensitiveness to 
_ different colours of what may be termed an ideal photographic film, for a 
curve which is correct for the pure colours will be so for every variety of 
tint and shade, inasmuch as the latter all consist of mixtures of the pure 
colours, plus or minus white and black. 
Let us now see the curve our present films give, or, in other words, 
their relative sensitiveness to different colours. 


Relative luminosities. 


Red Orange Yellow Green Blue Indigo Violet 


The above curve represents the relative sensitiveness to colours of an 
ordinary bromide plate. Anything more opposite to an ideal film it is 
hardly possible to imagine. It becomes, then, a question what methods 
are available for modifying this latter curve so that it may approach or 
actually become identical with the ideal curve. The methods are of 


> 
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two kinds, chemical and physical, the chemical, which we will consider 
first, being three in number :— . 


I. By altering exposures. 
II. By the use of colour sensitisers. 
Ill, By the use of restrainers. 


I. When a sensitive plate is exposed for a longer period than that 
necessary to produce an image a reversal may be set up, and which will 
first occur where the maximum effect has taken place; hence the yellow 
and other colours can be increasing their action while the blue is undoing 
itself. This method is daily used for improving colour effect. It is of 
very limited value, for not only does blue undo itself (which is wanted), 
but white even more so (which is not wanted). Also the well-known 
effects of over exposure—i.e. loss of detail, gradation, and brightness— 
occur. 

II. Ever since Dr, Vogel published his discovery that plates stained 
with certain coloured substances could be rendered sensitive to the colours 


these substances absorbed, they have been used with greater or less success — 


for this purpose. The more oxidisable aniline dyes are generally pre- 
ferred, also tumeric, chlorophyl, and indigo are used. The conditions 
under which the dye is used are of great importance. Mr. Carey Lea 
found a great increase in sensitiveness by dyeing the sensitive salt as 
distinct from the vehicle in which it was suspended. Dr. Eder has con- 
firmed this result. 

III. When a silver salt such as bromide is rendered fully sensitive in 
gelatine by digestion or otherwise, it is found to be little affected by sensi- 
tisers, whether they be coloured or not ; but in the case of collodion 
plates which contain a powerful restraining substance—pyroxyline— 
sensitisers are found to have a greater action. When a restraining sub- 
stance is added to a gelatine film it also becomes amenable to the action 
of sensitisers, and in the case of coloured ones the reproduced sensitive- 
ness may in a great measure occur with the colour it absorbs. 

We must now pass to the physical methods, remarking that although 
great benefit is derived from using coloured sensitisers, &c., as regards 
sensitiveness to the yellow, red, &c., are concerned, yet the films still 
retain their abnormal sensitiveness to blue and violet. 

The physical methods are :— 


I, Illuminating the subject with coloured light. 
II. Using coloured media next the lens. 


I, It is obvious that by illuminating objects with different coloured 
illuminants we can obtain almost any desired action, but it is even more 
obvious that, as nearly all our work is done by daylight, we cannot vary 
the colour of our illumination at will. 

II. This method, the last we shall consider, is employed in all the 
processes used for obtaining correct colour effect, but its real value is 
seldom appreciated. Suppose we have some stained plates, and have 
found by trial that their relative sensitiveness to blue and yellow is as 80 
to 20 (4 to 1), a very likely proportion, and we have a piece of yellow 
glass one-sixteenth of an inch thick, which stops fifty per cent. (half) the 
blue light to ten per cent. (one-tenth) the yellow.* ‘Then, with the glass 


* The proportion of any colour a piece of glass absorbs is found by exposing with 
and without glass on colour, and finding the alteration in exposure required. 


o Te 
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placed next the lens, the relative sensitiveness will be obtained by finding 
the relative quantities of blue and yellow which pass through. Thus:— 


Relative Portion of Relative 
sensitiveness light stopped sensitiveness 
without glass. by glass. with glass. 
Blue 80 = half = 40 ‘blue. 
Yellow 20 —- ay = 18 yellow. 


Or blue is only about twice as sensitive as yellow instead of four times. 


Now the law of absorption states that whatever proportion of any 
colour gets through one thickness of glass, the same proportion of the 


- residue will get through the next equal thickness, and so on. Supposing, 


then, a similar glass of double thickness, i.e. one-eighth of an inch, is 
used, we get— 

Blue 40 - half = 20 blue. 

Yellow 18 — ay = 16:2 yellow. 


Or the relative sensitiveness of blue and yellow are nearly equal. 
With a third thickness, 7. e. three-sixteenths of an inch, we have— 


Blue 20 - half = £10 blue. 
. Yellow 16:2 ~ iy = 14°6 yellow. 
Or the yellow is more sensitive than the blue. 
Finally, on using four thicknesses, or one-fourth of an inch, we get— 


Die 205. ~  , aif’ “ss 5 blue. 
Yellow 146 —- ty = 13:2 yellow. 
Or the yellow is nearly three times as sensitive as the blue. 

On referring to the ideal curve it will be seen that this is just about the 
relative sensitiveness we have assumed they should have. Two colours 
only have been taken for simplicity, but the same holds good for all the 
other colours; so that by employing, in conjunction with stained films, a 
piece of glass (or other coloured media) of suitable thickness and colour, 
we can not only make the curve of relative sensitiveness given without 
films approach that given by the retina, but can make them absolutely 
identical. 

It will be noticed that sensitisers act by increasing the sensitiveness 
to yellow, red, &c., and do not necessarily entail a total reduction in 
sensitiveness, but theoretically an increase. On the other hand, the 
coloured glass acts by stopping a portion of those colours to which the 
films are too sensitive (relatively) and necessarily reduces the total sensi- 
tiveness. Therefore, the greater the sensitiveness to yellow, red, &c., 
obtained, the less blue, &c., there will have to be abstracted and the 
greater the general sensitiveness, 
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SHUTTERS. 
By Francis Coss, F.R.A.S. 


One would think from the number of different shutters now offering and 
supplying every taste, that there ought to be no difficulty in selecting 
one calculated for any requirement, and it probably is a fact that if one 
could carry half-a-dozen shutters as well as half-a-dozen lenses all wants 
might be supplied. 

To read up the literature of shutters and attempt to act upon the 
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precepts therein conveyed is simply maddening. One reads in the 
journals, ‘The only correct place for the shutter to work is between the 
lenses.’ Again, ‘There can be no doubt that the best position for the 
shutter is in front of the plate.’ ‘Some of the best work yet produced has 
been by Blank’s shutter worked pneumatically close behind the lenses,’ ‘For 
general purposes there is nothing better than the old drop shutter,’ &c. 

Abney says: ‘ The theoretical form that a shutter should take is that 
the full aperture of the lens should be exposed for as comparatively long 
a period as possible, whilst the uncovering and covering should take place | 
as rapidly as possible.’ It is doubtful if that definition meets all the re- 
quirements of the present day, for there is frequently an advantage in 
getting a larger exposure to a foreground than to the sky, and a flap 
shutter does this to some extent; but others contend that the horizontal 
movement is really the only safe one, while its opponents declare that 
the starting of the springs cannot be accomplished without a certain 
amount of vibration. For the same reason all ‘go and return’ shutters 
are condemned by some, while they are lauded by others who profeéss to 
speak from practical experience. Shutters which admit first and retain 
longest the marginal rays should theoretically be faulty, yet there are at 
least two of this description which have high reputations for instantaneous 
work. Flap shutters opening to right angles, when a drop falls behind, 
will, when at the right angle, give a wedge-shaped shadow on the plate, but. 
it cannot be denied that excellent work has been done with such shutter, 
notwithstanding the theoretical wedge shadow which does not often put 
in an appearance. A good workman will produce good work even when 
his tools are not what they should be, and some experienced photographers 
can take instantaneous views without any shutter at all. One cannot 
say now if the celebrated gull picture of many years ago was taken with 
a shutter, but the general opinion of contemporary photographers is that 
it was not; be that as it may, a present member and medallist of the 
Photographic Society is in the habit of giving rapid exposures by a clever 
manipulation of his focussing cloth and dispensing with a shutter alto- 
gether. The flap of the old Ross lenses also dispensed with the shutter, 
and the wedge-shaped shadow was guarded against by the flap being made 
much wider at the bottom than at the top. A well fitted cap can be raised 
from the bottom, worked as if the top of the cap were hinged to the lens, 
and replaced in half a second. By working two caps, that is to say, the 
cap uncovering worked by the left hand, and the covering one by the 
right, the time can be reduced to a quarter of a second and full exposure © 
obtained, <A breaking wave has been taken in this manner with clear 
definition. 

If a person will take a pair of parallel rulers and suppose in the upper 
bar a crescent to be cut measuring in the bottom once and a half the 
diameter of the lens, one of the brass connecting rods to be elongated so 
as to form a lever to work the rulers, and the whole made to attach to the 
lens, so that when the lever is perpendicular the top of the crescent 
coincides with the top of the lens, then one might see the best principle of 
the shutter applied in the most efficient manner. The greatest exposure 
is given to the foreground, the least to the sky, and the exposure can be 
delayed or expedited at the will of the operator. The only drawback 
being the size of the shutter, which makes it cumbersome, especially in a 
strong wind or on board yachts. 
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By Tuomas piers 


: Sider two years since I sent a descriptive account of a gas tank I just had 
made, but not tried. Will you allow me to give a few particulars of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the same? 

First, it requires but a small quantity of chlorate of potass; twelve 
ounces has kept a spirit jet full on for one hour and twenty-eight minutes, 
single lantern sixteen ounces when using a blow-through jet, and single 
lantern one hour and thirty-eight minutes. Secondly, it occupies but 
_ little floor space (15x11 inches). This I have found to be advantageous 
when working the limelight for living waxworks at a bazaar, also at a 
music hall, converted for the time being into a theatre, there being no 
room for a gas bag, except a very small one. Thirdly, there is but 
little trouble to get weights—two bricks, a lump of coal, some books, 
in fact anything; about twelve or fourteen pounds is quite sufficient. 

The disadvantages I have found to be the filling and emptying the 
water tank—three buckets or so; and on one occasion I had to stop 
making gas to lift the gas-holder a little, but that only happened once. 
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ENLARGING WITHOUT A CONDENSER, 
By Major Barrincton-BakeER. 

I WAS very desirous of making enlargements of some of my half-plate 
landscapes which I had brought from abroad, but the prices, 101. to 121., 
charged for lanterns appalled me. I asked questions of everybody at 
the Convention last spring, and elsewhere, read all I could get hold of on 
the subject, and finally came to the conclusion that I did not see why I 
could not do without the very expensive condenser. I therefore, after 
seyenel failures, made the cheap apparatus of which I send you a drawing 


aaaa, Ventilating holes. 
b. Three slips of wood screwed to bottom of case. 
c. Door. 
The lamp or lantern is an ordinary deal case of half-inch stuff, with a 
hole 64x 4% for the negative, A Belge lamp, forty-two candle-power, 
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stands in the centre, half a dozen holes being bored in the bottom of the 
case for ventilation. A ten-inch opal globe is used, the centre of which is 
a trifle higher than the centre of the negative, the film side of which is 
outwards. The negative fits into a slight rebate, and is held in place by 
a very small turnbuckle. The bellows is fastened to a frame, which (the 
negative being already in place) is held by another turnbuckle at the top, 
the bottom ends fitting into notches. ; 

My camera front, with lens, fits the bellows front, andis racked out in 
the usual way by a central screw. I use a carte-de-visite lens of about 
five-inch focus if a head or small portion is to be enlarged ; but if all the 
half-plate is required I use my Ross’ rapid symmetrical, of ten inches 
focus. 

I at first used Eastman paper; but the exposure was so long—90 to 
200 minutes—that I began to despair. Some other papers were then 
tested for me, and I was advised to try Morgan & Kidd’s contact paper, 
which has nearly seven times the rapidity. I now find that with the 
carte-de-visite I can enlarge in from seven to twelve minutes, according to 
density of negative and size required ; with the other lens it takes from 
eighteen to forty minutes, with by no means bad results. The apparatus 
is very inexpensive, and the lamp is frequently used elsewhere in the 
house when not wanted for enlarging. 

A drawing board, with a sheet of white paper pinned to it, is hung 
against the wall, the lantern is placed upon a table, the lens facing board, 
and exactly opposite its centre. Dimensions of enlargement having 
been decided upon, reference is made to a table prepared for each lens, 
showing distances required for the various sizes. The lens is racked out 
to the proper focus (scale of inches marked on bottom board); lantern 
placed at proper distance from drawing board, measurement being 
roughly taken with marked stick; the lantern is then clamped to the 
table, a special negative with very clear and distinct lines inserted, and 
carefully focussed. This negative is then removed, the proper one 
inserted, lens capped, board taken into dark room, and the bromide paper 
fastened on with ordinary drawing pins, and again hung against the wall. 
The board being suspended by two small loops to two nails is always in 
the same position. It has, also, lines ruled across it, so there is no 
difficulty in using small papers for a special section. 
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DRYING GELATINE NEGATIVES. 
By J. WERGE. 


Most people will think that it is a simple and easy operation to dry 
gelatine negatives; and so it is when the necessary conditions are 
observed, Yet Ihave seen many negatives completely ruined for want 
of attention to those conditions. 

One of the worst modes of drying gelatine negatives is to place them 
in a rack with the grooves too close, and to set the plates too near each 
other, That method of drying is frequently attended with serious 
damage to the negative, especially in damp weather, for then the plates 
dry very slowly and only round the edges, between night and morning, 
leaving the centre of the film quite wet and the back of the opposite 
plate coated with condensed vapour, which checks the further evapora- 
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tion completely ; and if the slightest trace of hypo has been left in the 
film, a transparent patch in the negative, owing to the reduction of 
density by the prolonged action of the hypo, is sure to be the result, the 
degree of transparency depending entirely on the length of time the 


‘plates are drying and the quantity of hypo that has been left in 


the film 

I have recently seen some very valuable negatives with transparent 
patches in the centres, which I could not at first satisfactorily account 
for or explain. The films were tolerably even, the exposure was about 
right, and the development had been successfully performed, for the 
pictures were all there; but a kind of vignetted transparency was int) 
centres of several. This puzzled me, and on showing these defects to 
others no one could account for them. Some thought the developer had 
not been kept on those parts long enough; and that was my first impres- 
sion, but I could not produce similar appearances in that way. Then it 
occurred to me that the pictures had all been equally dense when they 
were taken out of the developer, but reduced in density in those parts by 
something that had happened afterwards. Suspecting hypo and slow 
drying to be the sources of the evil, I produced the defects by setting two 
or three insufficiently washed plates very close together, without touch- 
ing, and leaving them to dry in that condition. In the morning the 
centres were not dry, and there were the transparent patches. Con- 
clusion—Wash well and dry quickly. 

Of course, no one will think of applying heat to hasten the drying of 
gelatine negatives nowadays, though that has been done with comical 
consequences ; but rapid drying is desirable, and the safest way to effect 
that is to immerse the plates, after washing, in a bath of methylated 
spirit, set them well apart in the draining rack, and place them where a 
good current of air can pass freely between. If these conditions are 
carefully observed, it will be almost impossible to ruin negatives by 
producing such transparent patches as I have described. 
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QUININE AS A PRESERVATIVE OF PYRO, 
By J. B. B. WeLuineTon. 


Arter I had discovered the beneficial use of quinine to preserve the 
longevity of a gelatine plate which had been treated with a dye, the 
working of which I recently described in a; paper read before a meeting 
of the Photographic Club, I noticed that plates so treated gave a much 
greater density than before the plate was so treated. This at first I 
thought was due to the dye, and this in some cases is so, but quinine in 
conjunction far more so. On trying its use with pyro, not only is it a 
preservative, but it also gives an increase of density, so that with plates 
that give a thin image its presence is a decided advantage. I cannot say 
that it is any better than other preservatives, but being something new it 
is interesting to place it before your readers. It is more energetic in its 
action than pyro preserved with citric acid, in fact, it behaves almost 
similar as plain pyro and ammonia, with the advantage of its keeping 
properties; it becomes rather more discoloured when mixed with ammonia 
than does the pyro preserved with citric acid, and moreover it produces 
bubbles (becomes frothy) which plain pyro and ammonia is apt todo. In 
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conjunction with pyro and potash the speed of the plate is increased 
about three times. For one ounce of pyro I use sixty grains of the soluble 
sulphate of quinine dissolved in hot water and allowed to cool before 
adding the pyro. The more concentrated the solution the more will the 
quinine crystallise out, but this is of no matter. When mixed it assumes 
a pale golden colour. 

ee 


AMATEUR RETOUCHING. 
By T. N. Armsrrone. 


In the paper on ‘Home Portraiture’ which I had the honour to submit to 
the members of our late Convention, I dwelt strongly on the necessity of 
an amateur being able to retouch or model his negatives. Since then I 
have had repeated applications for further information in this interesting 
branch of photography, and several have reminded me that although 
advocating retouching, I gave no information in my paper how to 
retouch. 

Now, Mr. Editor, seeing you have so kindly asked me to contribute to 
your valuable Aumanac, it has occurred to me that were I to put together 
a few practical remarks they might be appreciated by some of the 
many amateurs whom your AuMmANac is sure to reach. In doing so 
I wish my readers to understand Iam not going to give them a treatise 
on retouching, but merely an elementary lesson, but one which I trust 
may be sufficient to enable them to overcome their first difficulties and 
give an insight into what, after all, is not such a difficult operation as 
many imagine. 

When I first made up my mind to learn something about retouching 
I read all the books and articles I could find. I was told it was very 
difficult and that I had better give my negatives to a retoucher to have 
them properly done, that I would be sure to spoil any I tried my prentice 
hand upon, but I said to myself, ‘I don’t see if others can do it whatis to — 
prevent me.’ So I decided to take a few lessons from a competent 
teacher. I was given to understand from what I had read that quite a 
dreadful list of articles were necessary, such as powdered cuttle fish, 
ground resin, powdered black lead, Indian ink, stumps, sable brushes, 
&c., but I soon found in this, like other things, ocular demonstration 
was best, and my teacher soon put me on the right road without 
the aid of anything but a lead pencil. At first I had not a retouching 
desk, but I made a good substitute by using a broken-down printing 
frame. A desk, however, is necessary. 

I find a very prevalent notion existing among amateurs that a negative 
requires some special preparation before it is ready for retouching, such 
as the application of a retouching medium to cause the pencil to bite, as 
the saying goes. Now it is very seldom such is necessary. If your 
negative has been properly varnished with a good spirit varnish it should 
need no medium, but there is a little secret in this varnishing which I 
will tell the beginner. If you want the varnish to take the pencil, do 
not heat the negative over much either before or after flowing on the varnish. 
Just warm the plate and when thoroughly dry and hard the pencil will 
work nicely without a medium. Another error beginners make is the 
idea that a soft pencil is necessary—here again they are wrong. Of course 
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itis handy to have a soft pencil at hand for a special purpose, but as a 
rule a negative of good printing density should take a very hard lead 
best. Most of my portrait negatives are worked up with HHHHHH 
(Faber’s), and seldom dol use softer than HHHH. The pencils must be 
very sharp and long pointed. I use arough piece of ground-glass—some 
use sandpaper for getting a very fine point—and if after a few minutes it 
should be found the lead is not working, although quite sharp, I just 
' give the point a slight rub on my coat sleeve, when I go ahead again all 
right. 

We will now suppose all is ready to begin operations and that we are 
sitting down before our desk, which should be so placed that no light 
falls from behind, but is transmitted through the negative by means of 
the reflector in the desk. This done, and sitting so that the negative is not 
too near, but from about a foot to a foot and half off, take a good survey 
of the bad places; look first at the dense parts or high lights. Should 
there be any specks or patches less opaque than their surroundings, you 
must make them of the same opacity. Then examine where the high lights 
join the middle tints or half tones, and where these again join the shadows; 
if they verge too abruptly into each other blend them gradually together. 
In beginning you must touch very lightly, especially so in the middle 
tints and shadows; do not for one moment think you are working a 
sketch on paper. Only let the lead just touch the varnish, do not press 
it on. Here is where the beginner is most likely to go wrong; he will 
have an idea that unless he can see the marks the pencil makes with 
_ each stroke, dot, or touch they give, that the lead pencil is not doing its 
work. This is just the very thing they must avoid doing. Although 
you do not see the marks the pencil makes, you will find the flaws or 
inequalities on the negative disappearing in a mysterious way, and this. 
is just what it should be. Bear this in mind as a rule, the moment you 
see the touch the pencil is making you are working dangerously near over 
density. Only work so that you observe the irregularities disappearing. 
Most retouchers acquire a special touch of their own; practice will soon 
teach you. Never attempt to fill up a spot with one touch, but so work 
the pencil as to require many. Retouching requires great patience—you 
must not hurry. I have sometimes been quite disheartened when 
commencing on a large head, the face of which has, as it were, been 
completely riddled with freckles. After a time, however, a degree of 
pleasure takes the place of despondeney when it is seen that the face 
is gradually rounding up. 

We will now suppose we have gone carefully over the face and taken 
out the rough inequalities. Many would stop here and say, ‘ Hold, I have 
done enough,’ and perhaps wisely so; still, should your negative want 
contrast, you can easily assist the high lights by a little judicious 
touching. 

Sometimes through badly lighting the sitter the catch lights are not 
the same in both eyes. With a sharply pointed needle it is quite an easy 
matter to remove an objectionable flare, but a beginner had better leave 
the eyes alone until he has become proficient otherwise. After a little 
practice, however, it is wonderful what courage he will have, and liberty 
he will take with his negatives. ; 

Sometimes through under exposure or wrong development the shadows 
will be hard. My advice is, take a new negative; should you have no 
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alternative but to make the best of a bad job, then in such a case a deal 
can be done by flooding the glass side of the negative with ground-glass 
varnish, and removing same from the other parts, and then, if required, 
by even washing over ‘the ground-glass a thin wash of turmeric. 

But, Mr, Editor, I find I am now going beyond the mere elementary 
part of this subject. Into the many little dodges open to the professional 
retoucher I have not space to enter, but trust from the rough outline I 
have given the beginner will derive some little information which may 
be of service in assisting him over the stile. 

Lately I have become the fortunate possessor of an EKastman new 
pattern roller slide and have been using stripping films, which I am 
pleased to say have yielded excellent results, so much so as to make 
me incline to the belief that the days of glass are numbered. The 
retouching of these films is quite as easy as with glass, but I must not 
enter into this now; perhaps on some future occasion I may have an 
opportunity through the medium of your JournaL of saying something 
regarding these films. Meantime, let me conclude by saying that I am 
looking forward with pleasure to the meeting of our next Convention at 
Birmingham, when I trust amateurs will come forward in force and 
do what they can to make that meeting even a greater success than we 
had at Glasgow this year, and where I trust we may see the Convention 
again before many years, for the resources of the West of Scotland were 
but slightly drawn upon, very many places of much interest never 
having been visited for want of time. 


SS 


‘NO TAKEE! NO TAKER! INGLISHEEMAN!’ 
By Colonel Stuart-WorTLEY. 


Amone the quaintest experiences during a trip to the United States a few 
years ago, was a visit to one of the great mining towns in the Far West. 
The life there is rough, but most interesting to see. I had brought 
introductions of various kinds, among others from a Chinese pho- 
tographer at San Francisco to a compatriot who was the principal pho- 
tographer at the said town. 

On the morning after arrival I duly called on our Chinese confrére, and 
found him an intelligent, pleasant little man, with an unusually long 
and handsome pigtail. He knew broken English enough to carry on an 
amusing conversation, but as he himself said, ‘No writee, no readee, 
can.’ Presently a Chinese sitter came in, and I begged thé old China- 
man to take me first, as I wanted to bring away a real Chinese photo- 
graph, and had much to do in the city before leaving it. He stared at 
me in puzzled surprise, and then said, ‘No takee, no takee, Inglishee- 
man—Chinaman onlee takee.’ Begging me to reseat myself, and putting 
a finger solemnly on his lips, he proceeded promptly to arrange his 
sitter, and went into the dark room, bringing back, in due course, the 
slide. As soon as he had exposed he came near me and said, ‘ Darkee 
room comee, but no tellee what see?’ I gave him an assurance that I 
would be as secret as the grave, and followed him in. 

I was surprised ; it was.a long room, by no means dark, fitted with 
shelves full of photographs of Chinamen. A pleasant little China- 
woman was busily engaged with brush and pencil on one of these, which 
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_ I eould see she was touching up to look as like as possible to the sitter, 
and evidently succeeding well. . Seeing the astonished look in my face, 
the old man clapped his hands softly, and went into paroxysms of silent 


laughter. Finally he said, ‘No chimmicallee want; my friend he takee 
lottee Chinamen Frisco, and he sendee me biggee ’ boxee—allee those,’ 


pointing with a sweep of his hand round the room. ‘I buy em 


cheapee,’ but, said he, with a chuckle, ‘sellee dear, Allee Chinaman © 


‘muchee alike; my wife she makeeallee right.’ And, indeed, when the 


photograph, in its neat little frame, was handed to the customer, he paid 
over his cash with a pleased and satisfied countenance. I found that 


_ while he was being posed the lady had watched the sitter through a peep- 


hole, selected a picture fairly like him, and at once proceeded to touch it up 
to a better likeness. 

When the customer had gone, thinking to pay my friend a compliment, 
I asked him if he ever exhibited his works, ‘Havee show! havee show! 
prizee get!’ he exclaimed with glee, and then on a sign from him his 
wife went to an inner room and brought back a packet. From this 
packet beautiful silk handkerchiefs were unrolled carefully to the number 
of seven in all, till at last appeared: a gilt frame some 12 x 10 inches, 
evidently containing the cherished ‘prizee,’ which was hidden from 
view by a special curtain of pale blue silk. First gently smoothing the 
gilt frame all over, my friend said, ‘ Fine framee, beauty framee ; Melican 
man he bringee my prizee three days back, and say ‘‘ have puttee 
framee,”’ and I pay him seven dollar for framee, I so glad get prizee.’ 
Then solemnly he withdrew the pale blue silk, and held it up before me. 
HowI kept my countenance to avoid paining my kindly little host I know 
not, as I read— 


GOLDEN CITY GREAT EXHIBITION, 
1881, 
This to certify that AH WOON has received an 
award for the excellence of manufacture of his 
PEARL POWDER FOR BABIES. 


a ee 


‘Alas! the clever Yankee drummer, evidently travelling in cheap 
bate frames, had bested my friend Ah Woon, The card was quite 
andsomely got up with gold and colour, and I fancy the whole lettering 
was put in by hand, and he had, no doubt, victimised other Chinese 
exhibitors of different things whose names he had found catalogued. 
The frame would have been worth one dollar at the outside. 

Taking a cordial farewell of Ah Woon and his wife—after the 
‘prizee’ had been restored to its many handkerchiefs—and resisting 
their earnest pressure to partake of some Chinese dainties, I wended my 
way back into the town. 

On my return to San Francisco I called on the Chinese friend who 
had given me the introduction, told him the story, and begged him to 
enlighten his friend before the story should get about, and the poor 
little man be laughed at all around, and the intense delight with which 
he himself received it I shall never forget. He jumped about and shook 
with laughter; he took his pigtail and waved it in the air over his head, 
and cried out, with tears of laughter running down his cheeks, ‘ Pearlee 
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Powder Babee! Ah Woon babee no got, Pearlee Powder no know. Why 
that Melican man he choosee Pearlee Powder Babee-ee-ee prizee give Ah 
Woon? I take trainee quick; I go tellee,’ and with a prolonged 
Oh—h—h! he subsided breathless into a chair. Poor Ah Woon, I hope 
- his friend gently and kindly enlightened him and his childless wife as to 
the fraud, but did not think it necessary to tell him what his ‘ prizee’ 
really was said to be for. At least I urged on him not to do so, and he 
promised discretion, and as he carried with him a present from the 
‘Inglisheeman’ to Ah Woon and his wife, I trust that may have been a 
reminder to him of his promise. I really don’t know what poor Ah 
Woon would have done had his misfortune been incautiously told to 
him. He was a warm-hearted little fellow, and so proud of his work and 
of his ‘ prizee.’ 
—=—__. 


PREPARING GELATINE FOR LANTERN PLATES. 
By W. B. Bourton. 


My excuse for returning to a subject so recently treated in the pages of 
Tue British JouRNAL oF PHotToGRapHy is twofold: the importance to 
most amateurs of the utmost rapidity compatible with quality in the 
production of their slides, and the wide circulation of the AnmaAnac, 
which brings the matter before a larger number of readers. I venture, 
then, to urge upon the readers of this Annual not merely the possibility, 
but in many cases the desirability, of utilising the gelatino-bromide 
process for a class of work to which it has been alleged by some to be 
unsuited. 

As an old partisan and constant supporter of collodion emulsion for 
the production of lantern slides, I have been twitted with inconsistency 
and with ‘turning my coat ;’ but I wish it to be clearly understood that 
I deny ‘the soft impeachment;’ I am as strongly of opinion now as I 
ever was, that collodion emulsion cannot be beaten, if equalled, by any 
other process extant, where quality of result alone is in question; but at 
the same time I cannot shut my: eyes to the fact that its comparative 
slowness in working is a strong deterrent to its employment by very 
many amateurs whose time for such work is limited to the long winter 
evenings. My partisanship does not blind me to possible—nay, I will 
say actual—advantages possessed by rival methods, and it was only on 
seeing a reiteration of the charge of unsuitability made against gelatine 
that I was induced to take up the cudgels on its behalf, 

In the first of a series of articles published last September, I pointed 
out the chief faults of gelatine plates for lantern purposes, and how to 
mitigate, if not altogether remedy them. Those faults are to a great 
extent, as I tried to show, of a mechanical nature, or at any rate trace- 
able to the physical character of the gelatine, though it must also be 
allowed that the question of the colour of the image has much to do with 
the preference shown for collodion transparencies. This, after all, may 
perhaps be considered a mere matter of taste, and most certainly when 
we look at the vast change that has taken place during the past few 
years in the public appreciation of the black tones of platinotype and 
gelatino-bromide prints, it is not unreasonable to believe that tastes may 
change also in connexion with lantern slides. If so, one more argument 
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against the use of gelatine fails, for if black or cool tones come into 
fashion they are as easily and as perfectly produced by gelatino-bromide 
as with collodion, and with infinitely shorter exposures. 

_ At least the process is worth a trial at the hands of those interested 
in lantern work who have hitherto pinned their faith entirely to collo- 
‘dion, and I shall therefore, as briefly as possible, endeavour to indicate 
the points to be observed in adapting gelatine to the purpose named. 
My remarks are chiefly intended for those who prepare their own emul- 
sion, for as I have already said in the course of the articles referred to, 
I believe a better result is obtainable when the emulsion is specially 
prepared upon a small scale than is possible when large batches are 
manipulated commercially. But those who are compelled to employ 
commercial plates, if they select those that are advertised for the purpose, 
need not despair of obtaining good results; but if the ordinary studio or 
landscape plates are used, the highest. quality of work must not be 
expected. © 

The first care in making the emulsion must be the proper preparation 
of the gelatine. This should be treated in such a manner as to secure 
-in the highest degree the qualities of transparency, freedom from colour 
and mechanical impurities. Many, indeed most samples of gelatine 
exhibit a certain amount of opalescence due to the presence of traces of 
lime, and by unsuitable treatment this fault may be made to assume a 
prominence which utterly unfits the gelatine for the purpose we have in 
view. All gelatine, too, contains a considerable quantity of insoluble 
mechanical impurities in the shape of fibrous and dusty particles, which 
must be carefully and completely eliminated if the gelatine film is to 
approach anywhere near collodion in its transparency and freedom from 
structure. 

_ In order to avoid the opalescence it is necessary to work entirely with 
distilled water in making the emulsion; the mere contact with most 
ordinary waters, though it may not produce any immediately apparent 
effect, certainly increases the tendency of the gelatine to show opalescence 
when it is submitted.to the action of an alkali, as it must almost necessarily 
be indeyelopment. Ifalkaline development be replaced by ferrous oxalate, 
matters are if anything made worse, as the soluble lime salts are converted 
into oxalate of lime, which produces a more pronounced opalescence than 
either carbonate or sulphate of lime or lime itself. Distilled water, how- 
ever, is cheap enough, so the extra expense need not cause any trouble. 

The gelatine should be allowed to soak for some time until perfectly 
soft, and then submitted to friction in order to remove surface impurities. 
These are not inconsiderable, as any one may decide for himself by care- 
fully examining the washing water after this operation has been performed. 
The ordinary sheet gelatine is easily cleaned in this manner, though 
finely shredded samples cause a little more trouble, but in both cases it is 
necessary. 

The gelatine requires subsequent filtration in order to remove those 
impurities which lie beneath the surface, and this operation I strongly 
recommend to be performed before emulsification—that is, before we 
commence to render the mixture sensitive. If this plan be adopted a far 
greater amount of care can be devoted to the filtration than is possible 
in the case of the sensitive emulsion itself, and a method of procedure 
adopted which would be quite out of the question in the dark room. If 
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the gelatine solution be made of double the strength required in the final 
emulsion, say forty grains to the ounce of water, it can be easily and quickly 
filtered before a clear, hot fire, through a thick flannel or felt ‘ jelly-bag,’ 
which will clear it far more effectually from the usual mechanical im- 
purities than any of the dark room expedients. If passed two or three 
times through the same filter, the gelatine will acquire a ‘ brightness’ 
equal to the clearest collodion. The bromising salts and silver can then 
be added, previously dissolved in distilled water, and the emulsion made 
up to proper volume. 

Since I wrote on the subject in the pages of the Journan, I have 
succeeded in utilising the clearing powers of albumen for the purpose, 
and in some respects prefer that method to mere filtration. But it 
requires some care in order to ensure success; indeed, the employment 
of albumen for this purpose has been said to be impracticable on a small 
scale, though it really is not so. 

The conditions to be observed are simple. Let about equal weights be 
taken of liquid albumen and dry gelatine, soften the latter and dissolve 
it, and at a temperature not higher than 120° Fahr. stir in the albumen 
previously beaten to a froth. When thoroughly mixed raise the tem- 
perature gradually, stirring well until it reaches about 140° to 145°, using ~ 
the thermometer, of course, and then allow the whole to rest, still con- 
tinuing the heat. Between 150° and 160° the albumen will coagulate, 
but in so fine a state of emulsification that it cannot be separated from 
the gelatine by filtration or other means, and consequently appears to 
have done more harm than good. If, however, the heat be continued 
until the boiling point of water is reached the albumen will be found to 
‘ clot,’ and if the solution be then passed through the filter bag, albumen 
and impurities together will be found to have been removed. 

The proper filtration of the gelatine is, in my opinion, the first point 
in securing the finest lantern plates in gelatine; after that the preparation 
of a comparatively slow emulsion. Extreme rapidity is in my experience 
quite incompatible with perfect clearness of the lights, and I therefore say 
make a slow emulsion, never mind by what formula. 


———— 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT’S CAMERA. 
By Meuron Prior (War Correspondent of the Illustrated London News). 


Sincz writing the article in last year’s Annual, I have been round the 
world, and my camera has been in almost everyday demand, 

Now for the purpose for which I require photography the common 
everyday routine of the tourist does not answer; you have to unpack 
and erect your stand and undo your camera, and, in short, as the 
Americans say, you have to fix things up, thus causing a delay of about 
three minutes to take a photograph. My requirement is that the 
apparatus shall be suspended on my back in such a way that, like a 
binocular glass, it can be brought into use in a moment by turning it 
round, remoying the cap, holding it square in the hand while directed at 
the object, and then touching a trigger by which the ‘ shot’ shall instantly 
be fired and the subject thus secured, a couple of seconds being allowed 
for changing the plate. Few have travelled more than I, or so much, 
without realising the want of a machine which, especially when on the 
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war path, is capable of reproducing rare combinations of eayalry or 
infantry at the identical moment when required. Lord Hartington said 
in the House of Commons that ‘he had no evidence to corroborate the 
accuracy of Mr. Melton Prior’s drawings.’ Now, supposing that, in- 
stead of having employed my pencil on the occasion referred to I had 
made use of a camera, there surely could then have been no question as 
to the position I occupied. ; 

Another camera has just been completed for me by Rouch, and it 
seems to be the most feasible of all for the war correspondent. It fulfils 
the requirements I have spoken of in an admirable manner. The plates, 
one dozen in number, are packed in the camera under such circumstances 
as to be transferable from back to front in a few seconds, 
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QUACKS. 
the By Wruniam H. Waker. 


THERE is a peculiar animal abroad not only in this but in other lands. 
He is indigenous to no particular part of the world, and his era began be- 
fore the Flood. In all vocations followed by man—in art, science, politics, 
or trade—his presence is felt, at times patronising and bland, now kindly 
pointing out the one defect which others have not seen, or damning with 
faint praise the firstfruit offerings of some patient seeker after recogni- 


~ tion. 


No school of art, from that of Phidias to our modern Tadema, has 
quite satisfied his exalted ideal, while the realms of science only exist to 
enable him to demonstrate beyond dispute that nothing can be what it 
seemeth. If a politician, he is generally a self-sacrificing exponent of 
wrongs which do not exist, and a zealous advocate of reform, while he 
seldom suggests any adequate remedy. No tangible evidence exists to 
show that he ever possessed any actual knowledge or skill, either natural 
or acquired, entitling him to the position which, by a strange combina- 
tion of circumstance and assurance, he has lifted himself into from the 
mire of obscurity. 

Eyen in photography is he known, and always is he a bright and 
shining light. No process, however unique, is new to him, no instrument 
has ever been devised to meet the difficulties of the work he has in hand, no 
plate is quite sensitive enough, and, as for printing papers, they are all 
rubbish, absolute rubbish! The fact that he is sometimes found in 
trade does not militate against his undoubted purity of purpose, his sole 
object in life being to relieve photography from the odium of being a 
transitory art. 

He has even been known, at great expense and sacrifice of valuable 
time, to publish and distribute gratis a series of ‘ Notes,’ intended to 
elevate the waning taste for art, and to warn the innocent from the 
snares of those unscrupulous adventurers who presume to claim, by 
chance, those peculiar and rare qualities which are solely the properties 
of his wares. This patron of the art is frequently found in high places; 
no council is quite complete without his guidance, no award valid until 
he is consulted, and his ever-generous offers to fill any gaps upon the 
exhibition walls mark him as a man that surely would be missed, and, 
as for questions, well, really, such questions as he asks are ee to be 
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sure! They remind one of the proverb, ‘Birds of a fweather! Now 
wha-what nonsense! How can a-a bird f-fly with one fweather?? ~~ 

Sometimes he is scientific, and, all joking aside, he has frequently 
proven with his horrid chemicals how absolutely transient all mundane 
things are. Sometimes he is literary, and has even been known to edit a 
photographic paper, in which position only an ambitious man’s real 
qualities can come to the surface, and breadth and scope be given to his 
varied talents, for-we all know an editor must know of what he speaketh, 
and that no better evidence of his erudition could be cited than the fact 
that he is equally versed upon artistic, chemical, mechanical, photo- 
mechanical, not to speak of politico-religious or economic matters, and as 
for any social scheme or form of government, none has to this date met 
with his approval. His learned dissertations in the leading dailies upon 
the last Exhibition, in which he enlarges so fully upon the merits or de- 
merits of the exhibits, marking this one up and that one down, and al- 
ways giving his reasons, help us to realise our true position and correct 
our faults; therefore let no thoughtful photographer, not quite sure of his 
own opinions, venture upon any process untried by time, or presume to 
offer for exhibition any picture until it has been submitted for the ap- 
proval of this undoubted judge, else he may find that the tone is simply 
frigid, or the subject quite indecent, or, perchance, quite too large, you 
know. 

Now take my advice, make and cultivate this gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance, for you see he is not only a help, but an actual necessity to the 
art, 

——_—__ 
BLISTERS. 
By G. H. E. Surton. 


Ix Tae Baritisu JourNAn Paorocrapuio Anmanac for 1885, I was permitted 
to have my say upon the subject of blisters on albumenised paper, and 
last year Mr. Kane supplemented that article, together with a previous 
one of his own (in 1883), throwing some most valuable light upon the 
chemistry of these oft-recurring pests, and I purpose in this paper some- 
what to retread the same ground, as the subject seems to be very little 
generally understood, and the disease to be practically as rampant as 
ever. 

I am firmly of opinion that so long as the paper is lightly salted, 
blisters of one kind or another will not fail to put in an appearance, I 
do not say that a heavily salted paper would not blister, but I know from 
an experience of twenty-five years that when it was salted with from 
twelve to fifteen grains per ounce—the silver bath, of course, being 
proportionately strong—they were but rarely met with, and the albumen 
was more firmly coagulated and incorporated with the fibre of the paper. 
As it is hopeless to expect to return to those halcyon days, we must 
beard the lion in his den by battling with the evil until, haply, some 
fortunate discovery will give us power over the enemy, and enable us to 
set him at defiance. Let us hope that it may be so. 

In the meantime the surest preventive I have found, and am enabled 
to offer, is to proceed as follows :—Keep a small quantity of undissolved 
camphor in the sensitising solution, which must be kept up to its fullest 
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‘strength, and see that the paper is stored in a perfectly cool room both before 


and after exciting, drying it as quickly as possible after the latter operation. 
Let the washings be expeditiously performed, especially the first two or 
three changes; do not wait to see how milky the water will become. 
Let the last wash have as much salt in it as will give the water a fairly 
good taste of its quality, finally changing into fresh water ready for 
toning. Reserve this saline solution, into which transfer the prints from 
the toning bath; and let the toning, and indeed all other operations, be 
as speedily executed as possible. Do not make the hypo bath stronger 
than two ounces to the pint of water, and put in it a handful of salt, and 
one or two drachms of L. ammonia. When the fixing is complete, put 
the prints one by one into another solution of salt, turning them over for 
five or ten minutes, and then into a moderately weak solution of alum, 
finally transferring them to the washing trough. All this may appear to 
be somewhat troublesome, but it is very simple, and the ingredients may 
easily be stored for immediate use in saturated solutions; but herein, in 
my own experience, lies the greatest safeguard against the evil under 
consideration. 

_ ButI must add that one of the forms of blisters, those abnormally 
large ones, say, of the size of a shilling or a half-crown, and where there 


- are, perhaps, but one or two upon the whole. sheet of paper, and some 


sheets without one at all, are the result of the paper being desiccated by 


lying in a heated room previously to being sensitised, whether the heat 


proceed from a fire or from the rays of the summer sun. This fact I 
have conclusively proved. Moral: Store all albumenised paper in a 
perfectly cool, even if not slightly damp room, and never lay it upon the 
silver bath in any other condition. This being premised, the monstrosities 
spoken of should never put in an appearance. 
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NOTES ON DEVELOPMENT FORMULA. 
By Francis T. Berson. 


THE subject of development is always one of interest to the photographer, 
so perhaps a few notes from my experience this year may not be out of 
lace. 
First, I would add my protest to that of others against the unscien- 
tific way in which formule for developers are generally published both by 
plate makers and contributors to the journals. They are generally given 
in such a form that anyone wishing to make up a small quantity of de- 
veloper must take the trouble to make several calculations by arithmetic, 
and, what is of more importance, if he wishes to know what quantity he 
has used with a certain plate to get a certain result, he has to go through 
the same tedious process, and more especially does this apply where he 
wants to make variations in his developer for different exposures and 
different subjects, 
It is now several years since Colonel Stuart-Wortley, in a paper en- 
titled ‘Scientific Development,’ advocated the use of ten per cent. solutions 
of pyrogallol, bromide of ammonium, and ammonia, kept separately, so 
that the proportions of each in the mixed developer could be varied at the 
will of the operator, according to the exposure, subject, and the result 
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desired. This was a step in the right direction, but little seems to have 
resulted from it, and ammonia has been largely replaced by the alkaline 
carbonates. : 

With regard to a preservative for the pyrogallol solution, I have found 
that meta-bisulphite of potash (introduced by Messrs. Mawson & Swan, 
and recommended by Mr. Andrew Pringle) to be very satisfactory, and far 
more convenient to use than the ordinary sulphite of soda, to say nothing 
of its being more economical. It is itself an acid salt, and does not re- 
quire the troublesome process of acidifying and testing with litmus, and 
gives the advantages of sulphurous acid without its variations and suffo- 
cating fumes. It is also soluble to the required extent in cold water, 
though I strongly recommend the use of water which has been boiled, if 
distilled water is not used. 

I was desirous of trying one of the formule where the alkali used was 
a mixture of the carbonates of soda and potash, and wished to be able 
to vary the proportions of each, and also to be able to use ammonia in 
conjunction with the carbonate of potash, or to use either alone. The 
following was the plan I adopted for making and keeping my solutions. 

I dissolved half an ounce, avoirdupois, of meta-bisulphite in about 
7 ounces of water, and added 1 ounce of pyro. I then added water 
carefully to make up 9 ounces 1 drachm. I then in another bottle dis- 
solved 1 ounce, avoirdupois, of bromide of ammonium, as supplied by the 
dealers, and dissolved it in a small quantity of water and made up the 
solution to 9 ouncesldrachm. With the carbonates I took 2 ounces, and 
made up the solutions to the same quantity in separate bottles. I then 
took 1 fluid ounce of the strongest ammonia and made up to 10 ounces 
with water. I also made a solution of meta-bisulphite in the same pro- 
portion as the bromide, so that when using the carbonates I could add a 
larger proportion of the sulphite. I then had for all practical purposes 
with our present graduated measures ten per cent. solutions of pyro, bro- 
mide,. ammonia and meta-bisulphite, and twenty per cent. solutions of 
the carbonates of potash and soda. I could then make up any desired 
formula and vary the proportions of each constitueut of the developer as 


I pleased, always remembering that each fluid drachm of my ten per cent. ~ 


solutions contained 6 grains, and each drachm of the twenty per cent. 
solutions double that quantity. 

After some few trials I found the following formula to work well for 
the plates I was using (a cheap brand), the subjects being landscapes :— 


Pyrogallol;. .s6 sei SIS ES i a eee 3 grains, 
Meta-bisulphite of potash.........cccceceseseeceeuseens ¥ 
Bromide of ammonia Ais, YA Bee ee ae 2 grain, 
Carbonate of potash 
Carbonate of soda 
Water to make 


_ An conclusion, I would say that the influence of a quantity of solution 
in development as mentioned in Tur BririsH JourRNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


some time since is a very useful power in the hands of the photographer, 


especially in the case of interiors. I prefer to start with a good bulk of 
solution, and then, if I see the image wants vigour, I pour off some of the 
developer and finish with a smaller quantity. 
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HINTS FOR THE DARK ROOM, 
By Srr Davip Satomons, 


Buy the dry plates in the winter for use during the following summer, 
and thus ensure satisfactory results. Keep all plates in tin boxes, which 
are sold nearly everywhere; they are proof against damp and light-tight 
under all conditions, which cannot be said of wooden and other boxes, 
They have also the advantage of taking up very little room, and can be 
opened easily in all weathers. 

_Let the dark room always be warm, never below 60° Fahr. This may 
be done at very small expense with the gas stove called ‘Lux Calor,’ 
which requires no chimney, and gives off no bad fumes, such products 
being dissolved in the condensed water collected in these stoves. 

Haye no hyposulphite of soda in crystals, but keep a solution of 
1 ounce hypo to 1 ounce water, which is practically a saturated solution. 
Dealers will sell it made this way. Some processes require 1 to 4, others 
1 to 5, &c., so in a moment the required solution is made without 

_ recourse to a number of bottles. The same may be said of oxalate of 
potash, the stock solution being 3 ounces water to 1 ounce oxalate of 
potash. The chloride of gold stock should be 1 grain to 1 ounce. A 
sulphate of iron stock solution might also be made; others also if 
desired. By this method a number of processes may be worked with- 
out confusion or taxing the memory, provided that on the wall is 

. hung cards with the instructions applying to the various processes. 
These cards are made by mounting the directions sent out by the makers 
on cardboard, then size and varnish them, and attach a ring, such as 
are used by shopkeepers to hang up tickets on their goods. By this 
means the instructions are always at hand, and not liable to become 
soiled by touching with wet fingers. Remember to have extra screens to 
the windows from May till September ; these can be made of red tammy 
or paper stretched on frames and buttoned into the window frames, and 
thus be removable. 

It is well to have all hypo dishes of a special material, say papier- 
mache, by this means no mistake can ever be made. 

A Fletcher’s radial burner is by far the best for heating liquids, var- 
nishing negatives, &c.; it is handy, and requires no stand for the pots or 
dishes. For platinotype these burners are invaluable. For boiling, 
making up solutions, &c., where hot water is required, there is no better 
way than to use a block tin saucepan with a loose porcelain inner pot, 
such as are sold for boiling milk. Large quantities of solution may be 
made up in this way without contact with metal, and the advantage of a 
block tin outer case is the freedom from rust. These vessels may be 
obtained to hold from 1 pint to 2 gallons. 

When a plate is examined during development by lifting from the 
tray to look through it, lines are often caused by the developer running 
downwards. This evil may be avoided if the plate is continually turned 
when upright, and on returning to the tray flow the liquid in all 
directions. 

The best way to varnish with spirit varnish is the following :—The 
room must be about 65° Fahr.; warm the plate as usual and flow the 
varnish. Do not rock the plate, but place it as held when draining in a 
rack. After two or three minutes the crapeyness will disappear; it must 
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then be heated again as usual. This way has two advantages : firstly, 
a more glassy surface; and, secondly, no chance of ‘firing’ the plate, 
which often occurs if warmed directly the varnish has run off. 

For solutions constantly required, such as hypo for fixing prints, 
acid solution for platinotype, &c., all the trouble of measuring large 
quantities may be saved by having a few large spare bottles, in which the 
quantities have once and for all been measured off and scratched with a 
diamond upon the bottle, so that it will in future only be necessary to 
fill with the various liquids up to the scratches. 

In making starch for mounting prints the process should be stopped 
the moment the liquid clears ; if continued, much of the sticking quality 
will be lost. There is no better way of making it than in the little 
tinned copper sold with the ‘ Pendu light,’ or a glue pot. Albumenised 
prints should be rolled up face outwards to prevent the surface contracting. 


EE 


DARK-ROOM ILLUMINATION, 
By Max Boruré (New York), 


I sust have returned from an extensive trip through the States which 
surround the group of lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, and have 
had often and repeated occasions to visit the studios of photographers of 
much fame, and almost everywhere I have been surprised by the fact 


that all of them are labouring under really great and disagreeable disad- . 


vantages, as far as the illumination of their dark rooms is concerned. 
Some of them use two, yes, even three, sheets of ruby glass, of which gene- 
rally one sheet is of the so-called double-flashed ruby pot glass; others 
use combinations of yellow and ruby, or orange and ruby; and none of 
them has the sufficient amount of light to be at ease in his dark room. 
My remarks about a scientific illumination often met with a peculiar 


result, i.¢c.,an expression like that of St. Thomas’s appeared on their faces, _ 


and words as, ‘ Yes, that seems to be good and must.be an advantage,’ 
were the only result of my hard endeavours to convince them ! 

I am fully aware that in England the far greater part of the photo- 
graphers have dispensed already long ago with the dark ruby illumi- 
nation, and have adopted yellow light; but as your Anmanac is such a 
welcome guest on this side of the Atlantic, I hereby take the liberty to write 
you about my experiences, results, and reasons which engage me to adyo- 
cate the use of yellow light in the dark room; and I hope that it may be 
of benefit to one or the other of our brotherhood. 

First of all, I avoid to have daylight, for its intensity fluctuates 
enormously, and as long as a dark room with daylight is used the 
operator has to interrupt his work as soon as the light becomes too dim: 
An artificial illumination, may it be gas, electric, petroleum, or oil light, 
gives always the same amount of light, i. e., for each kind used, and, 
further, enables the operator to work at any hour of the. day—early 
morning, evening, or even night! Furthermore, it facilitates the esti- 
mation of the negative under development, and the operator becomes far 
more expert and sure of his work. 

All this has been the subject of many a discussion and lecture, but 
there is still something more which is worth to be considered, and that 
is, the application of the simple opti-physical law. The power of the 
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light, as is well known, increases or diminishes in the relation of the 
square of the distance, or, in other words, the light at 3 inches from 
the burner is in the relation of the square of three, so much stronger 
as it would be at the distance of 9 inches multiplied by this number. 
Now, if we have an illuminating power, and we place a screen, or non- 
actinic medium, at 3 inches from this light, the power of the (trans- 
mitted) rays would represent 3x3=9; meanwhile, when we place a 
screen at the distance of 9 inches, the power of the rays would be re- 
presented by. 9x9=81! In accordance with the above quoted law, it is 
evident that if a light would be perfectly safe to work a plate of a cer- 
tain sensitiveness at a distance of 9 inches, it would not be at the distance 
of 3 inches, | 

__ My dark room, to use the expression of many a visitor, is ‘ flooded with 
moonlight ’—that is, there is so much light that I can read a periodical 
without any effort, and, of course, I can find any bottle, holder, &c., of — 
which I might be in want. The following little diagram will illustrate 
te peermen of my dark room and lantern, and will be readily under- 
stood :— 


Dimensions of lantern, 15 inches high ; each pane 6 inches 
by 12 inches. Burner from screens, 8 inches. Distance 
from lantern to sink, 6 feet. Arrow, indicating way of 
Lee to dark room. Extra, extra screen hinged to 
antern. 


As will be seen by the diagram, the entrance to my dark room is such 
that at any moment I can get in and out without fear that light might 
get into the room,;for the light which enters through the open door is 
cut off, first by the screen A, and next by the screen B, which both are, - 
of course, perfectly light-proof and well fitting to the walls and floor, &c. 
My lantern has its place opposite the operating table, where the sink, 
hypo and clearing baths are; and there is a distance of fully 6 feet be- 
tween the screen of the lantern and the closest border of the developing 
table. My lantern is home made, of wood, and its construction is very 
simple. It has a double bottom, provided with large air-supply holes, 
arranged in such a way that no downward reflected rays can find their 
way out! A so-called locomotive funnel produces a strong air draught, 
and, besides, there are in the double top also air outlets arranged in same 
way as the air inlets of the double bottom. A kerosine lamp, with a flat 
burner 14 inches, gives a splendid bright light. The translucent screens 
are made as follows:—The front pane holds three layers of sunflower 
tissue, and the other two panes hold only two layers of same paper 
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between two glass plates. Although my experience is that no fogging 
takes place whilst developing or handling a rather sensitive plate at 
the distances of four or even three feet from my lantern, I still have judged 
it prudent to place an extra screen of one thickness of yellow paper in 
front of the lantern. This screen is hinged to it, and easily can be lowered 
or raised at will by means of a cord running over a pulley. For placing © 
plates into the holders, dusting them, &c., I raise the screen, and I still 
have abundant light to see well. When I have a plate which requires a 
slow development, or when I have highly sensitive plates, I always have 
the screen before the lantern, but as soon as convenient I lower the screen, 
and work proceeds in the most easy manner, 

The power of the light at the sink is represented by the following © 
figures :—Distance of burner to screens, 8 inches=8 x 8=64; distance 
of screens to front of developing table is 6 feet=72 inches x 72 inches = 
1684 + 64=1748. 

Let any one who likes to work with ease and comfort try this arrange- 
ment, and I feel sure that he will like it. 

In order to be absolutely sure and always on the ‘right track,’ it is 
only necessary to substitute every five or six months fresh sunflower 
paper between the glasses, 

i 
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EXTRA HEIGHT TO STUDIO CAMERA STANDS. 
By Enear ScamMEty, 


In taking vignette heads of sitters it is often desirable that they should 
be taken standing, If they happen to be even moderately tall, the 
ordinary studio stand which places the lens about 5. feet from the 
floor will be too low. By the following arrangement the camera can be 
raised an extra }? foot, which will, as a rule, be found quite enough for 
any one but a giant. Supposing the top of the present stand to measure 
16 x 10 inches, screw four strips of wood (so as to form an oblong), each 
3 inch wide by 4 inch thick, on the top; two of these pieces must measure 
16 inches and two 10 inches, and the corners will have to be mitred. 
Next take four pieces 4 inch thick, 44 inches wide, and 10 inches long, 
and one piece 16 x 10 inches, and screw two pairs of hinges to each joint 
of these and to the top of the stand, so as to allow it to be raised up a8 an 
oblong box without sides, or folded down to four thicknesses of wood— 
thus when only half open. 


_ Now to support this when open take a piece 15 x9 inches and hinge 
it on to the original top, so that it will fold down inside the four strips 
and when raised up will hold out the hinged ends, through which two 
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thumbscrews may be screwed into this supporting piece, so as to’clam 
_ the whole firm, when it will present the appearance as under ( original). 


Of course as all stands are not the same size, the figures given will 
have to be varied to suit in many cases, 


—— 


EXTEMPORISING DARK ROOMS, 
By H. Vaventine Knacas. 


. Tue successful operator has necessarily to be a man of ready resources, 
and must, like a general in the field, be able to take in his surroundings 
at a glance in order to overcome obstacles as they occur. In no part of 
our mechanical work are we called upon to exercise our ingenuity to such 
an extent as in the matter of fitting up a dark room for temporary use. 
This is especially the case with the photographic tourist, who, travelling 
as he does from one portion of the country to another, is often compelled 
to change or develop his plates under circumstances of difficulty and 
trial. He must either take with him a changing bag or box, or some 
portable apparatus, which can also be used for developing (these are at the 
best cumbersome and add greatly to his impedimenta), or,in order to accom- 
plish the same purpose, must provide himself with a small portable lamp 
and make use of any suitable room when the hours of darkness have set in. 
The latter method is the one I usually prefer, since, to say nothing about 
the small space that one of these lamps occupies, it is, according to my 
experience easier to work, gives us a perfect dark room, and enables us 
to have plenty of fun for our money. 


Ar Home. 

For day use it is a very simple procedure to rig up a good and efficient 
dark room. Iam not an advocate for the habitual use of small linen 
closets, cupboards, and confined, ill-ventilated places of any kind as dark 
rooms, unless, perhaps, they are used for the sole purpose of changing 
plates. For developing and other manipulations it is generally preferable 
to select an ordinary room of moderate size—in which the air can _circu- 
late freely —and block out all extraneous light except from one window. 
Over this window a screen of black cloth somewhat larger than the entire 
window itself is placed, and retained in position either by means of a few 
tacks or by a few hooks and eyes, so as to effectually exclude every ray or 
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beam of white light. Then a rectangular aperture of suitable size is cut 
in this screen and an elastic band stitched into its free border. Into this 
aperture is next inserted a wooden frame holding ruby glass or fabric, and 
this frame having a groove cut round is retained in position by the elastic 
band. This makes a capital temporary dark room, and similar frames 
containing actinic or other non-actinic mediums can be substituted at will. 
By attaching the elastic band round a camera of full extension, we can 
also make enlargements with the greatest of ease by daylight. The 
screen should not be too taut, and when it is also to be used for the pur- 
pose of making enlargements it is desirable to sew on to the screen an 
armhole likewise protected by an elastic band and rendered light-tight, in 
order that those parts of the apparatus outside the screen may be properly 
adjusted as occasion requires, 

Where it is inconvenient or impracticable to use an ordinary room for 
photographic purposes, I have employed with advantage, both for changing 
and developing plates, the form of portable dark room recommended by 
my friend Mr. C. C. Hodgson, in the Aumanac of 1886. It is remarkably 
comfortable to work in, and is, to my mind, the next best substitute for 
an ordinary room, since it can be made perfectly light-tight, and at the 
same time, unlike the generality of cupboards and linen closets, permits 
of free ventilation. 

For night use any suitable non-actinic lamp can be used in an ordinary 
room, but it is of course a necessary precaution to draw down the blinds 
and exclude the entrance of extraneous light from any quarter from 
which it is likely to come. 


On a TRIP, 


It is principally during our travels in search of the picturesque that 
the real difficulty of extemporising a dark room makes itself felt, and it 
will therefore be useful to refer briefly to a few of the points relating to 
this matter. During my roamings with the camera I have invariably 
used a small pocket lamp, which has always proved efficient. It should 
be made of ruby fabric and not of glass, which in the event of fracture or 
breakage renders the apparatus worse than useless. Many of the folding 
lamps now in the market are very compact, take up but little space, and 
serve every purpose. With a lamp of this description, and a little 
ingenuity, it is generally possible to overcome all difficulties, 

Having taken up our quarters for the night, we proceed to block out 
any actinic light that is likely to prove detrimental from our room, and 
then, lighting our lamp, proceed to work. In the hotels of the Continent 
and Switzerland the closing of the outside shutters (persiennes) will 
usually suffice, but should any bright lights either from the street or 
from opposite buildings happen to be shining directly into our room, we > 
must, in addition, pin up a blanket or focussing cloth so as to exclude it. 
In America we sometimes meet with insuperable difficulties in this way, 
and occasionally get the full force of an electric are light shining 
directly upon us from the street. Another source of trouble in American 
hotels is the small rectangular window placed aboye the door, which 
serves the purpose of ventilation and of dimly illuminating the room 
during the night. Over this window we can pin a focussing cloth, but 
where an electric light is shining brightly through our windows, there is 
nothing for it but to light the lamp and change our plates under the table 
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~ or the bed, after previously surrounding it on all sides from which the 
light is likely to penetrate by means of anything that comes in our way. 
In one instance of this kind I succeeded perfectly in changing my plates © 
underneath the bed by regularly surrounding it, as if to resist a siege, with 
pillows, blankets, a table-cloth, a few coats, a mackintosh, and other odds- 
and-ends, until it was quite light- tight. The construction of this strangely 
- improvised dark room was a source of great gratification to me, but I am 
rather inclined to think that if the proprietor of that hotel had seen me 
in the act of changing my plates he would have thought a great deal. 

At sea the ordinary cabin or state room will make a capital dark room 
at night time, by means of the ruby lamp, and many cabins can even he 
used for the same purpose during the day by attaching some ruby texture 
over.the scuttle or porthole and excluding actinic rays from other quarters. 

When using a portable lamp, do not forget to take a spare quantity of 
ruby fabric in case the substance should by accident catch fire. With 
care, however, this ought rarely to happen, but it is a wise precaution to 
be prepared for an emergency of this kind. 

I have converted all kinds of places into temporary dark rooms during 
the hours of darkness by means of my little folding lamp—I use Redding’s 
by preference—and have never yet found any bedroom or other room in 
an hotel or elsewhere which could not, by a little mancuvring and care, 
_ be used with perfect safety for changing plates. I doubt not but that 
others who have done the same thing will agree with me in bearing out 
this statement. One might almost imagine that the mind of the im- 
mortal bard himself was running on the subject of dark rooms when he 
tacks on the following verses to a speech of unusual bloodthirstiness :— 

* Nor heay’n peep through the blanket of the dark, to cry, ‘‘ Hold! hold !”’ 
Macbeth. 


ee 
THE KEEPING QUALITIES OF DRY PLATES. 


By A. L, HENDERSON. 


Tuts j is a subject that I am afraid your valuable space will not admit of 
an exhaustive treatise. Nevertheless, it is one of great importance, From 
observations it would appear that dry plates deteriorate in various ways. 
I only intend to point out one or two likely causes. The more rapid 
plates do not keep so well as slow ones. Probably the bromide of silver 
is in a condition more like free silver and easily affected. Plates that 
have gone wrong in this way have been completely cured, or, rather, have 
given perfect negatives by placing them in the ammonia and bromide 
solution (after exposure), and before adding the pyro. Imperfect separa- 
tors, i.e., paper or cardboard, is a dangerous thing to use. I much prefer 
placing the plates face to face, or separated by tinfoil. The pressure 
and chemical action will cause a darkening of the part in contact that will 
soon spread into the middle of the plates, and no dodging that I am aware 
of will remedy this. Another defect,if I may term it such, is the ripening 
action that goes on with some plates. This is only a serious matter when 
plates are exposed at various times and developed a long time after. 
When development goes on daily it is of little consequence. The exact 
cause of this gain in rapidity is difficult to explain, but I have a strong 
suspicion that the plates may haye been packed away on damp days, IL 
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have noted this when I have had several coatings from a large batch, 
some of which were packed away on rainy days. Ihave not noticed so great 
a change when a small amount of free bromide and nitrates were added 
to the emulsion. A box of plates, coated and packed away in June, 1884, 
in a grooved tin box, which have been cadged all over the United States, 
has just been opened, and when tested have been found to have doubled in 
speed and lost none of their quality, except at the top end, and that evi- 
dently has been caused by a pad of brown paper put to keep the plates 
from shaking. I have lately introduced an antiseptic, which I hope will 
prove of great value. Suffice it to say, that it has stood a two years’ test 
admirably, of which more anon. 


ee 


THE ENERGY OF ACCELERATORS IN DOUBLE OXALATE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By A, Trever Evans, 


Tere has arisen at home and abroad a deal of discussion as to the 
action of accelerators in the development of gelatine dry plates by the 
iron method, and really nothing has been done eyen to roughly compare 
their accelerating energies; to this end I have craved, and not indeed 
without some useful results. To form a relative estimation of the energy 
of accelerators we must not appeal to the sensitometer to give us its com- 
putations, as accelerators cannot ‘urge on the numbers’ by some magic 
essence that some scientist of late would have them possess; but by a 
photometric examination of the density of the deposit I have met this 
difficulty with some little success. The method I adopted is somewhat 
novel, so it may be of interest if I relate the steps taken. 

A gelatine dry plate was exposed (unscreened) at a distance of two 
feet from an Ozokerit candle for five seconds, the centre being in a direct 
line with the candle flame, and in a perfectly vertical position, so that it 
obtained an absolute equable exposure superficially. It was next laid 
face downwards on a cutting board, and divided into five strips across the 
plate. Four of the strips were then marked with the symbols of the 
solutions into which they were afterwards immersed, and which will 
presently be described, so that no mistake could occur, whilst the fifth 
strip was marked ‘normal.’ Four separate solutions of Na Cl, Na, 8, Os, 
Na, SO,, and Mg SO, (1 to 1000), in four separate beakers, were 
prepared, every care being taken in weighing and making the solutions 
so that absolute accuracy might be obtained. Each strip in its respective 
beaker was allowed to remain three minutes, taken out, placed upon 
several thicknesses of bibulous paper, and afterwards the back of each 
carefully wiped. The one marked ‘ normal’ remained in statu quo. 

The whole of the five strips were now placed in the developing dish, 
and the developer—double oxalate (1 to 4) containing three grains of 
potash citrate to the ounce, which addition I earnestly advocate—flooded 
over the whole. Almost simultaneously with this latter operation one 
of the strips instantly assumed a black appearance, which subsequently 
proved to be the one which had the preliminary wash of thiosulphate of 
soda, whilst the others grew visibly darker as development proceeded. 
Four and a half minutes, and the possibility of further development 
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seemed annihilated; so I washed and fixed in the ordinary manner, 
finally drying them in a warm cupboard after proper washing in running 
‘water for twelve hours. : . . 
All that remained now was to make a photometric estimation of the 
density of the deposit on each strip, so that any variance in the opacity 
of a developed strip which by reason of the developer’s enhanced energy 
which ensued (due to the specific accelerator’s action) could be examined, 
and compared in juxtaposition with any other strip which had undergone 
similar exposure, although primarily immersed in a different accelerator. 
The results I obtained will be understood by the following diagram, 
the gradient indicating the intensity of the accelerator’s action, the 


opacity of the deposit being a measure of their accelerating energy. 


NazS203; Nag'S031'Na CL +Mag S04: ! NORMAL” 


Fra, 1. 


From the above figure it will be seen that thiosulphate of soda 
increases the opacity of the deposit by fifty-five per cent. We must not 
believe that this salt does reduce those haloid molecules that have not 
received the impact of light, but we may look for an increase in the 
opacity of the light-altered silver haloid upon development. It may be 
due to a blacker reduction of the silver particles that this intensity is 
gained, although the accelerator may assist in reducing adjacent mole- 
cules of the unaltered haloid, and so increase the number of silver 
particles vertically through the film. ; 

‘Bodies that do the double duty of increasing the rapidity of develop- 
ment and the opacity of the deposit should be termed accelo-intensifiers, 
or some Other kindred specific designation, in contradistinction to the 

‘now existing intensifiers which are applied subsequently to the develop- 
ment of the invisible image to ‘ build up’ or alter the colour of the visible 
image. The latter agent’s actions are visible, they produce visible effects 
upon visible silver particles, whilst the accelerator’s work is not only to 
hasten development but also to augment the deposit’s opacity, and its 
effect upon the image that rests incognito is invisible, although rendered 
sensibly visible to us upon development. Hence there is a great dis- 
tinction between these two classes of would-be-called intensifier, 
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ADDENDUM. . 3 

‘The photometer I used in these experiments I have made somisint 
after the principle of Bunsen’s; but instead of looking directly at the tissue 
screen carrying the grease- -spot, I fix two mirrors which throw an image of 
each side of the grease-spot up towards the observer’s eyes. In fixing the 
negative under examination to the one side of the photometer I employ 
two brass springs, similar in principle to the spring clip on the stage of a 
common microscope used for holding the slide in situ, so that the 
negative held by these springs can be moved to the extreme edges over 
the aperture, which is the inlet of light from one of the candles. The 
apertures (one on either side of the photometer) are made by piercing two 
holes respectively in two pieces of sheet zinc one-eighth of an inch in’ 
diameter. They coincide with the grease-spot on the tissue screen, so 
that a straight line drawn from one candle flame to the other would cut 
through the two apertures and the grease-spot. This is made by dipping 
a hot pin into the melted wax of a candle, and just touching the screen 
on either side, The spot may be reduced in size, although if much 
smaller than a pin’s head it becomes difficult to work with. The fol- 
lowing diagram will convey to the reader more precisely what the writer 
means, 


Fia. 2. 


AA, Light from candles. B. Grease spot. 
C. Spring clip for holding negative. 
MM, Two mirrors. "B. Also tissue screen, 


TT. Two lensless tubes, 


One important item about the mirrors :—They should be of the best 
plate glass and cut from the same sheet, therefore avoiding as much as 
possible any variance in the thickness and reflecting surface, 


————EEE 


TRANSPARENCIES ON COLLODION EMULSION. 
By Wiu.1AM Brooks. 


Ir is now over twenty years since I first attempted to make lantern 
transparencies on collodion emulsion, and I at once saw how far 
superior the result was to the old wet collodion process, and from that 
time I have never altered my opinion. In the first place, the process is 
very simple and expeditious, and any variety of tone can be easily 
obtained, from a bright claret colour down to a warm or cold black; and 
for the reproduction of maps and line work it stands unrivalled. There 
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is one very great error that amateurs fall into, and professional photo- 
graphers also, and thatis, they use their alkaline developer the same as 
they use for gelatine plates, and, I need not say, get the very worst 
. results. The developer for collodion requires a much weaker developer 
than for gelatine. In the course of twelve months I make several 
. thousand transparencies, and I may say that I do not miss more than 
one or two per cent. of the plates I expose. There is one great advantage 
in using collodion, and that is, so much can be done to the image after 
it is fixed; for instance, a mere ghost of an image can be readily intensi- 
- fied up to perfect opacity, and in broad daylight, which cannot be done 
successfully on a gelatine film, and still retain bare glass in the high 
lights; then, again, if there is any trace of fog through over exposure or 
thinness of the negative, it can very readily be removed. 

At the onset a great many make such a fuss about a substratum. My 
experience is that it is net required at all, and that any substratum is a 
sure cause of spots, stains, &e, ; all that is required is a good edging of 
indiarubber dissolved in benzole, and to be adhesive the benzole must be 
free from fatty matter. I purchase my rubber from Messrs. Cow,. 
Hill, & Co., of Cheapside, London; it is known as ‘ masticated rubber,’ 
and it is prepared specially for dissolving; it is rather expensive, but a 
little goes a very long way. If my memory serves me rightly, I think 
about two years since I wrote an article in THe Britisu JouRNAL OF 
PxHotocrapHy on this subject. This rubber solution must be as thick as 
treacle. An edging is put all round the plate about an eighth of an inch 
wide, and when dry the plate is coated, and care must be taken to coat 
the plate to the very edge and to the extreme corners,-for if any place is 
missed the water, when washing, will get in under and make the film 
loose and cause trouble; but if the edging and coating be properly done, 
almost any force of water from the tap may be let on to it, But always 
keep the plate in a horizontal position, and by this means I never have 
a film give way... ) 

If warm tones are required, a full exposure must be given—a short 
exposure gives cold tones. I always fix with cyanide of potassium, as I 
find if hypo is used it is difficult to tone, and still more difficult to in- 
tensify with pyro and silver. After the image has been fixed:and well 
washed, should there be any trace of fog I remove it by flooding the plate 
with iodine water. To make this I dissolve about twenty grains of iodine 
- in one ounce of alcohol, and keep it as a stock solution—it will keep 
indefinitely. I drop a few drops of this into about an ounce of water in a 
measure; if too much is added it will be turbid but clears again on adding 
more water. I must here add a caution. The compound tincture of 
iodine, as sold at the chemists, should not be used, as that preparation is 
soluble to any extent giving a clear solution, and if too much be added 
it acts with too much energy, whereas the turbidity before spoken of acts 
as a gauge, and is at once seen without measuring. 

This dilute solution is applied to the plate, and if there is a part that 
requires clearing more than another, pour on and off at that part; the 
light parts after a few seconds will have a blue opal appearance. Wash 
the plate under the tap, and again flood the plate with the cyanide solu- 
tion. A portion, if not the whole, of the fog will be removed; if not, 
repeat until the effect is gained. This can all be done in the daylight. 
It is an old method, well known to wet collodion plate workers, After 
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clearing, the image may appear too thin, i.e., not sufficiently intense 
enough. This can be very easily obtained by using the following re- 
developer :— 


Pyrogallio seid 'i5 40.70 ats. enetiatets Sedat 1. 30 grains, 
Citrie'acid ic hii. aie Mate eee . BO tS 
Alem 5,000) i 5 La ae ee o SBOE: 
Water o.5f OV AHL A.. ee earees ee ee 15 ounces. 


This will keep good for a month or more. About two drachms of this is 
taken in a measure, and one or two drops of a twenty-grain solution of 
silver nitrate is added at the time of using and poured on and off the 
plate. The image will soon be found to gain in intensity; when suffi- 
ciently intense, wash well and place in a dish of clean water to soak for 
about a quarter of an hour. Ifthe image be too red or warm in colour, it is 
placed in a very weak solution of platinum bichloride—about one grain to 
ten ounces of water will be sufficent ; it will gradually change from red to 
purple and on to black. It must be stopped short of the colour required 
when finished, as it gets more black in drying. I must point out that it 
must not be supposed that it is possible, in starting with a black or cold 
image, that the toning solution will give it a warm tone; a warm-coloured 
image must be obtained by giving sufficient exposure, and if too red the 
platinum toning bath will modify that tone. Now should the toning be 
by accident carried a little too far, wash well and flood with cyanide 
solution, same as for fixing; the image will at once change again to 
nearly the same warm colour as before, and can again be retoned to the 
depth required. 

This system is the same as practised daily by myself, I have written 
this by request, and I trust it may he of service to those who admire a 
good, rich transparency. 

; a 


ON THE COLOUR OF GELATINE NEGATIVES. 
By Wiiu1am Coss. 


Ir is astonishing and even amusing to find how varied and changeable 
opinions are with regard to the colour of gelatine negatives, for whilst 
there are many who, regarding the negative as only the means to an end, 
pay little or no attention to its colour so long as the end is satisfactorily 
reached, there are others who seem to attach a primary importance to it ; 
but admitting, for the sake of argument, that it does possess an im- 
portant bearing, the question naturally arises, What is the colour to be 
aimed at? 
_ ‘Why, they are almost the colour of wet collodion !’ is an expression, 
intended as a complimentary one, which we sometimes hear used when 
gelatine negatives are under examination. Now, considering there is as 
much difference between the colour of a good, old-fashioned, pyrogallic- 
developed collodion negative and a more modern iron-developed one as 
there is between the euphoniously styled ‘ beautiful steel grey’ and the 
‘greenery yellowry,’ as some one has facetiously put it, of the gelatine 
negatives, the phrase seems to me to be vague and almost meaningless. 
I know very well that I am about to place myself in a perilous position, 
and to lay myself open to the charge of sowing the seeds of rank heresy, 
I will, however, risk that, Old collodion workers like myself will remem- 
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ber that in the palmy days of pyrogallic development, when the now 
defunct and almost forgotten nitrate bath was in perfect rapport with the 
collodion in use, the resultant negative used to call forth the then familiar 
expression, ‘ What a beautiful peachlike bloom!’ but, alas! how de- 
generate we have become! A similar effect produced now on a gelatine 
negative, and what do we hear? ‘ What a beastly green fog!’ Yet in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the remark is applied where not the 
slightest amount of ‘fog’ exists. It is altogether a misnomer, and if I 
were a, buyer of plates instead of the poor unfortunate maker that I am, that 
is just the kind of plate I should seek for; none of your clear glass 
- in the shadows negatives for me. I maintain that if the steel-grey coloured, 
iron-deyeloped collodion negative is to be the recognised standard of ex- 
cellence, we are altogether on the wrong tack, for I believe it is an ad- 
mitted fact that with the advent of iron developers for wet plates we 
gained rapidity of production at the expense of permanency and, may I 
not add, quality of results? It is often urged that the greenery yellowry 
colour, such as is produced on an extremely rapid gelatine plate with the 
pyro and ammonia developer, takes a much longer time to print than one 
produced with the soda developer. This, however, is an erroneous im- 
pression. I quite recently had an opportunity of testing this thoroughly. 

I exposed a. number of 12 x 10 plates at the Exhibition lately open in 
Pall Mall, and duplicated each exposure, giving the same time to each 
half. These I developed with the ordinary pyro and ammonia, the rest 
with the soda developer. The difference in colour was very striking: in 
the one case I obtained the often-admired steel grey or more nearly ap- 
-proaching to black, and in the other the sometimes-abused greenery 
yellowry ; and I must confess to a little feeling of surprise when I found 
that the time occupied in printing the differently developed negatives was 
almost identical, whilst the resultant prints pointed decidedly in favour 
of the ammonia negatives, 

One other instance I would refer to as proving the fallacy of green 
negatives taking a long time to print. Ihave by me one of a series of 
London views, taken during the last few months, which, if judged by its 
colour, would be almost universally condemned. The exposure was ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and forcing the development resorted to in consequence ; 
yet not only is it a negative yielding a really good print, but it is about 
the quickest printing one of the whole series, 


woe Se ha 


JOTTINGS IN RE TONING AND HALATION. 
By the Rev. H. B. Hans. 


Nearzy every particular connected with photography has been so ex- 
haustively treated at various times by one writer or another, that it 
appears a difficult matter to find a subject which may prove interesting 
to the readers of the Aumanac. But as our worthy Editor has asked for 
a contribution in the shape of a short article, I feel I must put on my 
considering cap and see what is to be done. Perhaps I may have a 
chance (a small one I fear) of succeeding, if I narrate some of my 
experiences during the past year on two points—first, with regard to the 
toning of silver prints; and, secondly, to halation. 

First, as to toning. Now this I consider (and I have had some thirty 
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years’ proof of my opinion) is one of the most teasing, if not difficult, 
items in our art-science that we poor photographers have to contend 
with. (And here, perhaps, I may be excused if I make a passing remark, 
that it seems to me utterly preposterous that any picture should be 
admitted at an exhibition as the bond fide work of the exhibitor and 
receive a medal unless, besides taking the negative, the exhibitor has 
printed, toned, yes, and mounted the picture himself), But to resume. 
I say difficult and provoking too; for what is more annoying than when 
having takén a lot of trouble to print some pictures well—screening, 
sunning, and one thing and another—to find the whole batch turn out a 
nasty dirty brown, or else a mealy, leaden colour? Now how is this to 
be prevented? I answer: First procure a good sample of paper, and 
stick to it—I do not care to have those papers which print a kind of 
purple, all-ready-toned (to all appearance) colour, for when placed in 
the toning bath it is almost impossible to judge how far the toning has 
actually gone on. I prefer a paper that after washing, and before toning, 
looks ved, and then I know what I am about. Next, do not print, if 
possible, in very hot weather. I cannot tell the reason, but I never could 
get such good results in a hot, dry day, as I could in a cool or damp one. 
If you must print in hot weather, place the paper previously for a few 
hours in a damp cellar. Next, after washing your own hands most care- 
fully, wash your prints in not less than five or six changes of water, and 
in the last but one put—if you are using ready-sensitised paper—a tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda to neutralise the acid employed in 
preserving it. From the toning bath place the prints immediately for a 
few minutes into a bath of salt and water, and then again into plain 
water, fixing finally in tolerably weak hypo, say, five ounces to a quart 
of water. If you have judged the toning (which I prefer to be done with 
the acetate of soda) correctly, you ought to have a print of a pleasing 
rich purple colour, presuming, of course, that your negative is a fair one. 
It is somewhat laborious, but I always wash my prints, every one 
separately, under the tap many times during an interval of six hours, and 
then dry them off in two or three changes of clean blotting paper and 
iron them. 

And now for my second point—halation. And when I speak of 
halation, I mean only as it refers to negatives of badly lighted interiors, 
as are some of our churches and other buildings. Now, of course, the 


first thing to do, however well coated it may be, is to back your plate, and ~ 


for this purpose you cannot use anything better than a mixture of burnt 
sienna in powder with gum water to the consistency of cream, adding 
after a small quantity of methylated spirit—it is easily applied with a 
brush, and easily rubbéd off again with a damp sponge. But even with 
this precaution it often happens that windows are blurred. Now I get 
over this difficulty by a little dodging in the developing, thus: I com- 
mence with a very weak developer, with plenty of bromide, and the least 
possible quantity of pyro; and immediately I see traces of the windows or 
other parts likely to suffer from halation, I pour off the developer and 
paint them over with a sixty-grain solution of bromide of potassium; 
then pour on the developer again; strengthen it with more ammonia 
(but still:using the pyro most sparingly), and watch the detail coming out 
over the plate. Very probably you will have to apply the paint brush a 
second or eyen a third time ; but eventually, if carefully treated, you will 
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have your windows free from all blur, while the rest of the plate does not 
in the least suffer, I daresay some of my brother photographers to all 
this will say, ‘ Bosh !—I knew it long ago!’ All I-can say is—I didn’ta 
year ago. ‘ 

— 


VARIOUS MECHANICAL DODGES. 
By A. Kear, 


I save no doubt but that the purely mechanical part of photography 
- deters many amateurs from devoting the time required to make a well 
finished picture, and that bad mounting, cutting, &c., spoils what would 
otherwise be an exquisite piece of work. The same remark applies to 
development, when'slow development is resorted to. Should my commu- 
nication be the means to help other amateurs on the way to success, I 
shall consider myself amply repaid for my trouble. ‘Do unto others,’ &., 
is my motto, and in accordance with its teachings I send you the follow- 
ing dodges :— . - 
Mounting Board.—Consists of a flat board, A, upon which are screwed 
two strips, B B!, at right angles to each other; each of the strips has a 
rabbet cut ont of the under side about 4 inch deep, so as to allow the. 
glass, D, to slip under. On this board a piece of paper can be pasted, on 
which the sizes of the mounts should be marked, C C1, &., care being 
taken that one edge and the bottom comes exactly under the edges of 
BB, Disa piece of glass which can be moved to and fro in the rabbets. 


To start mounting, have the print’s surface dry, put it on an old negative, 
face down, and paste; then put iton the glass D, still face down, as near 
as possible to the lines. Move the glass till the print shows an equal 
margin all round the lines, then take the mount and keeping it against the 
edges B B!, press down, and, if care has been taken, you will have a per- 
fectly mounted print. Keep the glass dry and you will not damage the 
most delicate mount. 
Glass-cutting Board.—A is a flat board, on the edges of which ar 
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screwed the projecting ledges B B! B?. C is a piece of wood bearing 
against the ends of B and B! and which forms the straightedge for the 
cutter or diamond. D is the line which the diamond will make when 


held against C. From this line the size of the plates is set out and 
marked on the board, or a stop fixed, and by two cuts you have a glass 
exactly square, provided the board has been made square in the first 
place. 

Printing Frames.—A simple improvement consists of two pieces of 
zinc cut out as per shaded part in the drawing. Mark the side of the 
frame where the flaps join at the hinges, make a saw-cut in the side of 
the frame, and drive the zine pieces in tight. The zine strips will come 


between the joint and prevent any movement of the flaps. The stops at 
one end of the frame will have to be knocked out, so as to slip the nega- 
tive into position, 

Cutting Glass.—I suppose most of us know the bother in getting hold 
of a cutting-glass and placing it in position. Well, then, stick an empty 
thread bobbin or acork on the glass with elastic cement, and your trouble 
will vanish. Of course, I only use the knife when cutting. 

View Finder.—Is simply a small box, either of metal or cardboard, 
with one open end. This end and the length of the box should be a 


fractional part of the lens focus, and the size of the plate, say}. In 


the closed end is cut a hole about 3 inch diameter. On holding this 
end to the eye you can see all which will be shown on the ground-glass— 
the one I have is for 9-inch focus (74x 5), is strongly made, and only 
weighs three drachms, can easily be carried in a pocket, and is always at 
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hand to see if a ‘bit’ can be taken in. Many a time it has saved me the 


. trouble of unpacking, 


‘Rocking Machine.—I have a water wheel in ‘my sink supported on 


0 standards. On this wheel I have a crank fixed, connected to a bell- 


crank (supported by bearing) ; this is, in its turn, connected to a carriage 
resting on four wheels, Over the wheel I place a water tap, or piece of 
tube, which will discharge its water into the buckets of the wheel and by 
its weight set if in motion. When the water is turned on, the developer 
is carried from end to end of the dish, and slow development is deprived 


‘of its terrors. I have left an under exposed plate in for thirty minutes and 


found it going whenever I had a look at it. This machine can also be 
used for toning and fixing Be ene them in constant motion and 
no handling. 

es 


COMPRESSED GAS IN CYLINDERS, 
By G. R. Baxer, 


THE use of compressed oxygen gas is now becoming so popular, and the 
question is so often asked, ‘ How much gas is there left in the cylinder ?’ 
that it may be useful if I can say a little about the subject. 

In the first place, it is necessary to know the cubic contents of the 
vessels holding the gas; that is, how many cubic inches of air or water 
it would contain in the ordinary way. Water, as most people know, is 
practically non-elastic, for it can only be compressed by the atmospheric 
pressure to about 464 millionths less than its original bulk; hence, if 
we know how much a vessel will contain of it we are also aware how 
much gas or air at ordinary pressure it will contain. If the vessel is 
strong enough, gas or air can be compressed into it by powerful pumps, 
so that it contains more than 100 times its original bulk, and a vessel 
so charged is stated to contain 100 atmospheres (or more, as the case 
may be). An atmosphere has practically a pressure of 15 pounds on the 
square inch—being in reality 14°71 pounds at sea level, with the barometer 
at its average height. As this atmospheric pressure is exerting itself on 
everything animal, vegetable, and organic, it is only when a vessel or 
cavity is exhausted of air that this great pressure is felt, as instanced 
by the difficulty in removing the bell of an air pump after the air has 
been withdrawn. When a quantity of air is forced into a vessel equal 
to what it already contains, then the pressure exerted on the vessel from 
the inside is equal to that of the atmosphere, viz., about 15 pounds per 
square inch. For magic lantern and chemical purposes iron and steel 
cylinders are charged with oxygen or hydrogen gases, the iron being 
generally filled to a pressure of about 30 atmospheres, and the steel 110 
atmospheres, As the latter are not only stronger but lighter, and con- 
tain three times the amount of gas for same bulk, they are now fast 
superseding the iron, 

The capacity of the iron cylinders, which are commercially made in 
two sizes, are about a quarter and a half of a cubic foot respectively ; 
hence, if the number of atmospheres the vessels are known to contain is 
divided by 4 or 2 the amount of gas in the vessel or cylinder is known, 
and, assuming it to be 30 atmospheres, it is 74 and 15 feet respectively. 
Supposing the cubic contents of the cylinder is not known, it may be 
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found by multiplying the length by the square of the diameter, and 
dividing it into a cubic foot, or seeing what proportion it is of one, 
Then, taking the relation of a cylinder to a cube by table area of a circle 
to diameter 1="7854, 

I will take the ordinary stock steel small size cylinder, holding about 


10 feet of gas. Its internal measurement is about 15 inches long and 


33 inches diameter, or, put in decimals, 15 and 3°75 respectively, If the 
3°75 is squared and then multiplied by 15, the answer would be contents 
in cubic inches if rectangular in shape instead of cylindrical; but as the 
latter, the proportion of ‘79 to 1 is taken, hence the previous result, 
210:7875 x °79|= 166°5 cubic inches, which is equivalent to rather more 
than ‘1 of a cubic foot. To know the contents of gas in the cylinder, 
multiply the area by the pressure in atmospheres as shown by gauge, 
viz., 0°1 x 100 = 10 cubic feet. 

The pressures of 30 to 100 atmospheres are altogether too high for 
use with the limelight for ordinary optical lanterns or experimental 
work, so it is usual to fit very carefully-made valves to the gas cylinder 
to check the rush of gas, so that nothing like that pressure may be 
exerted on the tubes and jets. 12 to 16 inches of water pressure 
is quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes, and this is the pressure to 
which the more recently made patent automatic regulators are set, 

When it is stated that 1 foot of water has a pressure of 7 ounces to 
the square inch, it gives some idea of the enormous difference compres- 
sion makes—a bottle containing 110 atmospheres having a pressure of 
1$50 pounds per square inch. One atmosphere pressure will raise a column 
of water 33 feet. 

Another method of knowing the amount of gas in a vessel is by 


weight. If the cylinder is carefully weighed before being filled and again 


- afterwards, it will be found to be proportionate to 1 cubic foot weighing 
62°3206 pounds avoirdupois. 

To ascertain the pressure in atmospheres it is necessary to employ a 
pressure or vacuum gauge, and some are specially made for the gas 
cylinders showing pressure up to 150 atmospheres, It is; therefore, 
only necessary to screw these on very tightly to the cylinder, and gently 
open valve to full extent. The amount of gas in cylinder will be known 
by multiplying the number of atmospheres shown on the gauge by the 
decimals representing the cubic contents of cylinder, viz., 0:1 or 0°21 
respectively for the 10 and 25 feet cylinders, or the fraction of the foot can 
be divided into the number of atmospheres: for instance, 4) with the 
small one, and + with the larger (25 feet) cylinder. 
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RENOVATING FERROUS OXALATE, AND BACKING PLATES, 
By R, C. Puruuips. 


I HAVE succeeded in renovating ferrous oxalate developer by adding a few 
drops of sulphuric acid and two or three scraps of granulated zinc. Of 
course there will be a limit to this treatment, which I have not yet 
reached, so cannot indicate it. Too much zine might, perhaps, cause 
a replacement of zine for iron in the oxalate, and so defeat the end 
in view. 

Backing plates with ivory black, gum, and glycerine, proves of great 
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use, but whether through purchasing a bad sample of ivory black, or 
from any other cause, I find the paint gritty and somewhat weak. I now 
use drop black ground in water, and make up as follows :—Dissolve in 
two ounces cold water one ounce gum arabic. Adda mixture of one ounce 
~ glycerine and four ounces water. With this work up half a pound of drop 
black in water. The result is a perfectly smooth, intensely black paint. 
Coat the plates thickly and lay them face downwards on clean paper to 
dry, which they will doin a couple of hours. (Re Winstanley on phos- 
phorescence, it may be well to keep the writing paper in the dark when 
-not in use.) On examining by the red window, the backing will now be 
found perfectly opaque, which is not the case if it be thinly brushed over 
the plates. 

Plates thus backed at night may be left to dry until morning, with 
full confidence that the light from the window cannot get at them 
_ through the backing. — 


ee 


A PORTABLE CHANGING BAG, 
By Epmunp H, Feary, 


On starting for a photographic tour last year I was at a loss as to howI 
should change my plates, having only one double slide and no changing 
box, so I hit on the following plan :— 

Taking a piece of black selisia, double thickness, I folded it in half, 
and stitched the two sides together so as to form a bag, three feet long by 
two feet wide, and along the open end I hemmed in a piece of tape, s0 as 
to enable it to be drawn together. On oneside I cut outa piece about six 
inches square, and inserted one piece of canary medium and one piece of 
ruby fabric,{the latter being fastened on one side only, to be used if neces- 
sary; the bag being now complete. To change the plates I put the bag over 
my head and draw it tight round my waist by the tape, which keeps out 
actinic light and also allows the plate box to rest at the bottom whilst 
changing. . 

By the above means, plates may be changed either in field, hotel, or 
railway carriage, without the trouble of blocking up windows or being a 
nuisance to anyone. The bag may also be used as focussing cloth, so as 
not to increase the outfit, and it may also be made of black velvet instead 
of selisia. 

= —_— 


MY EXPERIENCES. 
By A. E, Bannister, 


Havine dabbled in the Black Art for years, having waded through from 
glass positives up to the latest craze, and having constructed nearly 
everything except lenses, I (‘Fools rush in,’ &c.) possess sufficient self- 
conceit to think my experiences in apparati may be at least interesting, 
if not instructive, to some of my fellow shadow catchers. 

- The Camera.—Rising front, vertical only needed; double swing back, 
turns on end for vertical pictures (reversing back adds to size, weight, 
and thickness). Conical bellows. Baseboard with pencil marks for focus 
of usual lens (have secured sundry pictures with broken focus screen by 
this), and if possible an arrangement for sliding camera out to approximate 
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focus, before screw, rack, or other fine adjustment comes into play. 
Keyhole shaped slot in baseboard; for tripod top, bolt to enter and slide 
along so that when camera is fully extended tripod can be central and 
steady. Rising front to have plain flange for bayonet joint. String and 
bullet from top of side of swing back, thus dispensing with fragile levels. 
Camera not too light, to prevent unsteadiness. No loose screws. Slides, 
double metal ones; heavier than wood, but only half the width, and can 
be-put down without fear of light getting in. Order all you want at one 
time, as they vary in size. Lenses all to fit front flange with bayonet 
joint. Wide-angle ones can have largest aperture made larger for 
interiors, &c., where light is bad. Use smaller stop, of course, in 
working. Take great care the lens mounts, interior of camera, &c., 
offer no reflective surfaces. Tripod, stout sliding one on Kennett’s plan, 
top larger than is generally supplied. Bolt with thumbnut remains in 
tripod top, pushing into camera baseboard and screwing up. ‘Three 
short pieces of rubber tube are useful for feet in working on shipboard. 
Focus screen of ordinary glass, matt varnished, answers well. Safety 
pins to focus cloth prevents bad language. ph hs 

Nothing in all this that’s new! Well, I guess not, but I fancy some 
of the above items are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance; if not, pass on to the next. 


—————_ — 
PRINTERS AND PRINTING, 


By J. Hupert. 


Wantep, & Good Printer. Can’t be had for love nor money. Why? Be- 
cause the majority don’t love printing. What is the reason ? 


Ah! that is a question of considerable importance, but not often © 


inquired into, except by those who suffer. With these unfortunate 
people everything is constantly on the go. Printing frames go slowly— 
the silver bath goes quickly—the paper goes fast—and the printer at 
last. But the worst, a substitute must come and go, and in my case 
might have continued to come and go, had I not determined to train 
my apprentices after my own liking, being, moreover, convinced of the 
necessity that any photographic aspirant who wishes to become a good 
operator should be able to print, tone, and finish photographs in the 
most perfect manner. To appertain to this, a great part of an appren- 
ticeship should be spent on these operations, otherwise the neglect of 
this important branch will hamper the improver in the most trying 
manner afterwards. To become a good manipulator in all photographic 
processes it is imperative that all effects should be understood by their 
causes, and to do this thoroughly at least an elementary knowledge of 
chemistry is needful. . 

To what can the boy aspire who mechanically changes his prints 
when they are just two or three degrees deeper than their final state, 
and who washes his prints just four times, and tones them to one uniform 
tint never to be changed, who fixes the prints for exactly ten, fifteen, or 
twenty minutes, in accordance with instructions of a sort, without 
knowing why he does all this? Who is to blame for thus substituting 
so many human machines for intelligent workers? It is but the con- 
sequence of the ignorance predominating amongst the majority of photo- 
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graphers of the earlier collodion era, of those men who, entering the 
ranks attracted by the hope of exceptional gain with a minimum of 
labour, could not teach their apprentices what they did not know them- 
selves ; and so it came to pass that the skilful printer is a rarity in these 
days of advanced science. 

If an apprentice cannot succeed in making a stipulation in his inden-. 
_ tures never to go near the printing'room during his term, he will assuredly 
avoid it if possible. Ifhe is a sharp lad, he will generally know all about 
printing in less than three days, whilst the slowest never takes more 
than a week to master it. However, after the lapse of a year or soa. 
reaction sets in, and if he is candid will admit that he is just beginning 
to find out that first-class printing is not so easy as it looks, and if he 
has a good teacher, and is capable of reasoning, will then make up for 
lost time. 

Of the various processes a finished photograph has been subjected to, 
printing is, next to operating, the most important; and if we consider 
that it is the print itself which, having undergone various delicate 
operations, passes directly into the hands of the customer, should we 
not then bestow the greatest care upon it? Is it not a deplorable fact 
that men who are content with earning their livelihood by working 
without thought, do predominate amongst our printers? Should we see 
such sickly colours and experience so much early fading if the bulk of 
printers understood the exact reason why such and such a proceeding 
brings about such and such a result ? 

If that is so, it is clearly our duty to raise our status by only ad- 
mitting intelligent and industrious youths as apprentices; and if it is 
found that we ourselves are not efficient enough to teach them all they 
should know, let us not be ashamed of the good old proverb—‘ One is 
never too old to learn.’ There are many clever men who would gladly 
have availed themselves of the chance of a scientific training if in the 
springtime of their lives it had occurred to them. 

Let the present generation profit by the many opportunities around 
them, and not be like the inhabitants of the city of Bath, who leave the 
benefits derived from its waters solely to strangers. Then printers need 
never fear being in the position of the organ-blower whose claim to a 
share in the production of the Messiah was met with contempt, but they 
will be recognised as honest workers in the field of science, destined, 
perhaps, to bring about the perfection of photographic printing. 
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TRIMMING PRINTS. 
By Grorcr Bankr. 


Tr ig not quite an easy thing to trim a print with edges perfectly parallel 
to the perpendicular lines of buildings without making a mistake, and so 
wasting an important slice or two off the print before it is cut correctly, 
The following assistant to such work has been in my own use for many 
years, and makes the process very easy and perfectly successful at the 
first operation. Get a sheet of clear thick plate glass (of any convenient 
size), have it cut perfectly square, and the edges made free from any 
slight roughnesseg, or polished if preferred. 

On one side only, now rule a series of fine lines across each other, 
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like the squares of a chessboard. If this is carefully done with a T 
square (applied to the edges of the glass plate) and a writing diamond, 
the lines will show very distinctly when looked at from the other side of 
the glass. (wae 

To use it, lay the print on a smooth board or table, face upwards ; 
place the squared glass over it, with marked side downwards, and slide it 
about until one or more of the engraved vertical lines coincide with the 
perpendiculars of the buildings, bring the bottom edge of the print below 
the edge of the glass plate to the base line it is intended to cut it off to, 
and with the point of the knife or a needle make two stabs through the 
print at its outer corners, close to the edge of the glass. Now remove the 
print, place it face downwards on the glass plate, and taking the holes 
made as a guide, place a straightedge to these, and cut the paper edge 
clean off. 

This edge forms a true base line at right angles to the perpendiculars 
of the print, and you have only to cut the other edges by it with a metal 
‘square’ to secure a print trimmed with the buildings perfectly true and 
upright. 

" It is also a pleasant guide for studying the print, and deciding how 
much to take off it, so as to give the subject its best pictorial boundary of 
dimensions; a point of great importance, but very much neglected by 
many, who seem to think it advisable to mount as much print as possible 
from a negative, regardless of the shape best adapted to the subject. The 
print, as seen through the plate glass, is kept smooth and flat, and looks 
at its best for examination. . 

The smooth surface of the sheet of plate glass is an excellent one to 
cut paper prints upon; the knife makes a very clean edge to the paper 
and does not become dulled to any material extent, 

I hope readers of the Aumanac may find this simple contrivance a 
source of comfort and speed in getting through the mechanical operation 
of trimming their prints for mounting. 
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ALKALINE DEVELOPMENT, 
By Hersenrt §. STARNES. 


A LETTER from a friend of mine has just suggested a subject for my con- 
tribution to the Aumanac, I had sent him some plates of my own 
preparation, with a formula for development, and he replied that he had 
tried them with his standard developer and that they did not give very 
good results, and that he did not care about any plates that would not 
stand that, 

I am afraid that there are many photographers like my friend, who 
condemn any plate which does not give perfect results with a certain 
developer or mode of development to which they are accustomed. That 
is the one standard by which everything must be judged in their eyes. 

On the introduction of collodion and gelatine dry plates and alkaline 
development, the altered conditions in which the photographic image was 
formed seemed to have been entirely overlooked, and experimentalists 
went floundering about trying to explain away new facts which practice 


was daily bringing to light by the theories they had learnt from the old 
text-books, 
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_ If we carefully look into the conditions under which the photographic 
image is formed in a dry plate, we shall then be able to see more clearly 
the reasons for many of the pitfalls and failures we meet with in develop- 
ment, and if these conditions are once thoroughly understood one will be 
able to work with so much more confidence. 

As most of your readers are, of course, aware, the dry film on the glass 
or paper consists of a vast number of minute particles.of silver bromide 
embedded in a film of gelatine or collodion. But this is not all. The 


_ eollodion or gelatine not only acts as a vehicle to hold these particles in 


- 


suspension, but where the latter have not been acted upon by light these 
vehicles protect them from the developer and prevents it reducing them 
to a metallic state. Were it not so, photography with alkaline develop- 
ment would be an impossibility, because pyrogallic acid with an alkali 
reduces silver bromide whether it has been exposed to light or not. 

This one fact swamps entirely the sub-bromide theory of light in its 
application to the latent image in a dry plate, because that theory is 
founded on the basis that the developer is unable to reduce the particles 
of silver haloid until there has been a change produced in those particles 
themselves by light. 

The difference in the two cases is this: in the old acid development 
processes the light produces a change in the silver haloid particles them- 
selves, but in the dry-plate processes the alkaline development depends 
upon the amount of the physical protecting power that the vehicle has in 
preventing the whole of the silver salts being reduced by the developer. 

I will not refer to the question of the latent image further than to say 
that my own opinion is that the light causes a vibration of the particles 
of silver bromide, that this vibration bursts or destroys the protective 
power of the gelatine immediately surrounding them, which allows the 
developer to reduce them to a metallic state. Further, that as soon as 
the contractive power of the gelatine is destroyed the reduction to a sub- 
bromide then commences, which is what is produced in the case of thin, 
over-exposed plates, 

I think the difference in the rapidity of gelatine and collodion dry 
plates is due to the difference in the physical power of the vehicle in con- 
trolling the vibration of the silver particles. In the case of gelatine, by 
prolonged emulsification there would be a decomposition or weakening of 
the contractive properties of that vehicle surrounding the silver particles, 
which would allow the latter to be set in vibration by a much weaker 
light. There is also, during prolonged emulsification, an aggregation of 
the primary particles into groups, which is also an important cause of 
increased rapidity, because the protective surface of the gelatine imme- 
pusiely, surrounding the group is less than when each particle is bound up 
by itself, 

uf I think I have said enough to show how it is that in practice we find 
such different results obtained from different samples of gelatine.. In- 
deed, I feel convinced that that is the only practical difficulty we have to 
contend with in emulsion making to get certainty of results. 

To pamper to the absurd rage for ‘rapidity before everything,’ the 
plate makers often advise the utmost amount of alkali possible in their 
standard developers, and when they test the plates the gelatine may have 
sufficient protecting power to stand it without fogging. But when these 
plates are sent into the market, subjected to great changes of temperature, 
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&c,, can we wonder that when the deciding cause whether a plate turns 
out good or bad depends upon the physical condition of such an unstable 
substance as gelatine, that plates fog and are condemned when subjected 
to the same developer as was used in the testing room? ' 

My own plan of working is to put one of a batch of plates in a dark 
slide, put it two feet from a candle, and pull the shutter out a quarter 
of an inch at each tick of a metronome (the tick of a clock will do as 
well). I leave about half an inch of the plate unexposed at the end. 

I then develop with a two-grain solution of pyro, and add one minim 
of a saturated solution of carbonate of potash; at the end of five minutes 
I keep adding small quantities of potash and soda until the plate fogs. 
I then know the comparative speed of my plate, the amount of alkali it 
will stand, and its general characteristics as to density, &c., and I then 
make my developer up to a formula to suit the plates. I do not believe 
in having one standard developer until we can get a gelatine or other 
yehicle unvarying in its behaviour, 
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EVENING PORTRAITURE. 
By Enpaar CuiFtTon, 


At the season when this Annual comes into the hands of most 
of its readers, there is little going on in the way of negative making, at 
least as far as the amateur contingent is concerned. Snow scenes after 
the first dozen or two become monotonous, even if the photographer is 
willing to risk rheumatism in his ardour for the picturesque. Outdoor 
portraiture is out of the question, for although the light may serve it is too 
much to expect a lightly clad sitter to look cheerful with the mercury 
anywhere near freezing point, while the light is rarely good enough in 
winter for ‘ drawing-room portraiture’ in the daytime. 

Christmas time, too, with its family gatherings affords so many 
opportunities for getting portraits of those who have not the time or, 
perhaps, the inclination to visit our professional brethren, that I put 
forward the following description of a somewhat primitive artificial 
light apparatus in the hope that it may afford some of our enthusiastic 
friends an occasional evening’s pleasant occupation. It may be premised 
that all the articles necessary, with the exception of the illuminant itself 
(magnesium ribbon), are to be found in any ordinary house. The method 
of proceeding is as follows:—An ordinary four-fold screen is closely 
covered with a white sheet, preferably of paper, although calico will 
answer fairly well, and stood with the wings placed thus \ fas 
shown in the diagram at end. A light rod or lath is laid across the 
top of the screen about eight inches from the back ; from this lath hang 
two stout wires, each about a foot long and eighteen inches apart, with 
the ends twisted into a clip to hold the ribbon, of which (with an ordinary 
full aperture portrait lens) about six inches will be required in each 
wire holder for an exposure. Now, magnesium ribbon has an unpleasant 
habit of melting during combustion and dropping in blazing masses to the 
ground, that is to say, ifitis held vertically. This, though effective from a 
pyrotechnic point of view, is undesirable in the case of portraiture, so that 
we will fix our two lengths of ribbon in the holders horizontally and paral- 
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lel with the back of the screen, the two free ends pointing together. An 
old tray should be laid below to catch the hot ash, and a sheet or two 
of white paper placed across from the screen to the top lath to reflect 
as much light as possibly downwards, and the lighting arrangement is 
complete. Another screen or clothes-horse covered with a white sheet 
should be used as a reflector in the usual way. The posing chair and 
background we must leave to the operator’s taste; a small graduated 
background such as Scholzig’s will be found most pleasing in the majority 
of cases, care being taken to place the sitter at such a distance from it 
that his shadow may not appear too near to his head. 
There is nothing very novel in this method of utilising the magnesium 
light, and those who have used a similar arrangement may think the 
foregoing description rather stale, still there are thousands in the new 
generation to whom the experiments of fifteen or twenty years ago are 
unknown, and whose experience of the magnesium light is confined to 
burning a strand or two without the very large diffusing power necessary, 
and they have been disappointed with the results. Let them look out 
the remainder of their ribbon, burn it in the simple apparatus I have 
described, and succeed. One point is important for the steadiness and 
success in burning the ribbon—it must be straight, horizontal, and clean, 
before it is ignited. No cap is needed for the lens, as the exposure only 
commences when you ignite the ribbon. 
The annexed ground plan shows the whole thing. 
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THE CAMERA OF THE FUTURE. 
By W. H. Harrison. 


THREE or four years ago a long series of articles from various experts 
appeared in THe British JouRNAL oF PHoToGRAPHY in relation to the 
tourists’ camera of the future, and if any camera maker had gone care- 
fully through those articles, writing down every suggestion made therein 
by experienced tourists, and afterwards considered to what extent their 
wants could be practically met, a greater advance than at present would 
have been made in the construction of suchinstruments. Slowly, indeed, 
some of the suggestions haye been adopted, but much remains to be 
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achieved. Frequently in tourists’ work in mountainous and other dis- 
tricts, where the catching of passing curious atmospheric and other 
phenomena is merely a question of the rapidity with which the apparatus 
can be erected, one lens changed for another, and the camera if necessary 
turned upon its side or the plate otherwise reversed in position, the 
camera is so made that it will not instantaneously fulfil the whole of 
these requirements, and a failure in the one point vitiates the value of the 
instrument. 

Mr. Thornton has gone part of the way in meeting some of the re- 
quirements mentioned, by allowing the mounting of several lenses upon 
a revolving disc, so that if one does not answer for the purpose another 
can be instantly wheeled into its place; he has also, as suggested by Mr. 
Donkin, attached a short piece of hanging wire to one side of the camera 
to let the user see at once when the baseboard is truly horizontal—in- 
formation often wanted when erecting a camera on steeply sloping land, 
with nothing but precipitous mountains, and no straight lines in the 
picture. Whether the plan Mr, Pringle found it necessary to adopt, of 
making a contrivance enabling one lens to be instantly ‘sprung’ into 
the place of another, is better than the revolving dise, experience alone 
can determine. Probably the camera of the future, which must have no 
loose parts, will be a cross between the best of existing cameras and what 
are called detective cameras, ‘The latter require no erection of parts, 


nor should any good camera require them, but they have not usually a 


rising and falling front, nor have those motions when present usually a 
pean range; the detective cameras also in most cases have no swing 
acks, 

Mr. Samuels has done something to simplify detective cameras and to 
avoid the weight of dark slides; cannot he store his battery of plates in 
one large dark back so as to allow a swing motion? All swing motions 
should have their axes in a line with the centres of the plates, or the user 
of the camera will be put to unnecessary waste of time and trouble. 

One inventor, whose name I forget, has constructed a bayonet joint in 
place of the camera screw, which joint allows moderate shifting of the 
direction of the camera to the right or left; this seems one step in the 
direction of the advent of a camera which shall be ready for use the in- 
stant it is clapped upon the top of the stand. All plates used in small 
tourists’ cameras should be of thin glass, like that obtainable of one firm 
in Birmingham and London, as discovered recently by Mr. J. Traill 
Taylor. In the case of the true tourist, who goes afoot for hundreds of 
miles over hill and dale with all his clothes and baggage on his back, and 
is independent of railways, porters, and conveyances, nothing much 
larger than a quarter-plate camera can be carried, and it is necessary 
that without sacrificing rigidity, every fraction of an ounce of un- 
necessary weight in any portion of the camera shall be saved; in such 
cases the weight of brasswork in lenses needs special attention. The 
camera of the future will perhaps bear distinct relation to the box camera 
of the past, and to the detective camera of the present, in which case the 
box itself might be made lighter than if built up entirely of solid wood; 
perhaps a split bamboo framework covered in with pasteboard, covered 
again with American cloth or other waterproof material, might be a step 
in the right direction. In such case, of course, the moving parts of the 
camera would be supported by the rigid wooden framework only. There 
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is still an opening for a maker who will turn out a camera to meet all 


_the requirements of the tourist instead of but two or three of them. 


_The objection may be raised that rising and falling fronts, and other 
adjuncts herein suggested, are unnecessary in cameras of such small 
sizes ; but such objection is liable to come only from average practical 


_ photographers, who judge the wants of real tourists only by their own 


experience over excursions of a single day’s duration in England. When 
a negative has been taken in a detective camera it can usually be recog- 
nised as having been obtained in that way, except in the case of specially 


selected pictures, The tourist, however, when near, say, the summit of 


the Matterhorn, cannot afford to take an imperfect picture, and would 
rather give a long exposure upon aslow plate, with a smallish stop, to get 
the most perfect negative possible; he may not, unlike the Hampstead 
Heath excursionist, ever be able to visit the scene again. He does not ob- 
ject to use a stand, but wants a negative perfect and full of detail for 
enlarging. When in remote regions, full of scenes of interest, and carry- 
ing his own baggage, he cannot afford to waste a single plate, however 
small it may be. Most enlargements can be recognised as such, but with. 
exceptionally good work even experts have been deceived in this matter. 
It will, therefore, be the business of the tourist photographer of the future 
to overcome the difficulties in the way of making good enlargements ; he 
will have plenty of time for this work at home, Probably the time is 


not far off when no lens will give satisfaction which has not an iris 


diaphragm. I do not care to purchase any camera from lantern size to 
half-plate unless it will extend at least twelve inches, and for half-plate 
prefer it to extend eighteen inches when desired; nor would I buy one 
which, when the rising front is fully elevated, will not permit either the 
lens of longest or shortest focus to be used, without the bellows cutting 
off some part of the image on the plate. In these points all cameras 
should be tested before purchase. 


—EEE—E 


ON SOLIDITY OF CAMERA SUPPORTS. 
By Epwin Cocxine. 
Ar one of the recent technical meetings of the Parent Society I asked a 
question respecting a matter which had arisen in my own experience. 
It was that on some occasions during the very hot summer we have just 
experienced the negatives I had taken were not quite sharp, although the 
focussing was most carefully attended to, and the question I put was, 
could this be owing to the heated atmosphere putting the rays from the 


“object in motion? One reply then given amongst others suggested that 


the human eye, under extreme atmospheric conditions, was liable to cer- 


tain errors; but that could hardly explain the case, because the same 
vision was used to gauge the result in both cases, and, therefore, prob- 
ably when the focussing was seen to be sharp and it really was not 
s0, Why did the same eye see the negative not sharp when according 
to this explanation it was so? It follows then that the cause must 
be looked for elsewhere. Upon thinking over the circumstances, I 
recalled some facts which had hitherto not been taken notice of. 
The negatives alluded to were taken out of doors, a heavy, square 
12 x 10 camera being used, with the usual sized triangle for such 
me 
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a camera on the top of the stand, and it was just in this direction 
that we think the difficulty occurred, because there must have been 
some special reason for any disturbance to have arisen, and that 
was neither in the heat nor yet in our eyesight, but in the camera, 
arising from some vibratory movement communicated to the same, and 
this was intensified or multiplied by its working upon a small base, 
which, being triangular, permitted three sides over which the camera 
could be inclined, and, if that was not enough, there was the large focus- 
sing cloth, which aided and abetted any tendency of the camera to wander 
from the right path. Well, here, then, was a large superstructure, with 

some drapery added, upon too small a foundation, and thus a trifling — 
amount of wind, so slight as hardly to be noticed, would give a bias to 
this top-heavy combination, and so the. difficulty complained of must 
naturally be a consequence. 

Well, the first thought is, Why persist in using a triangular support 
for a square body? ‘The reply must be, Because this is always put before 
the photographic world, and in the modern craze for putting everything ~ 
almost into a nutshell, any proposed additional appendage is discarded, 
and we are becoming slaves to ourselves in the avoidance of too much toil 
in lecomotion and muscular exertion. ; 

Well, the outcome of these remarks resolves itself simply into the 
recommendation of a square-cornered baseboard being used, where four 
legs can be attached to the front and the two back corners; thus a double 
good is gained, by the legs at the top being farther apart and by the 
camera always resting upon something and never overlapping, conse- 
quently it must stand so steady that a moderate wind will not affect it in 
any way. 

This no doubt has been made and used before and is nothing new, 
and it is only alluded to at this time just to emphasise the attention being 
given less to the modern tendency to fragility and more to absolute 
solidity. 

———- 


A FEW HINTS ABOUT COLLODION EMULSION. 
By ALEXANDER MackiE, 


Ir has been demonstrated during the year that, by a simple additiona 
process, collodion emulsion plates may be rendered almost as sensitive 
as gelatine, and, at the same time, isochromatic, It is therefore probable 
that many purposes will be found for which such plates would be 
particularly suitable. 

For cloud negatives it has been generally recognised that collodion is 
superior to gelatine, and, for this purpose, collodion plates rendering 
blue and yellow rays in their correct relation and not requiring an 
excessive exposure, will, no doubt, be extremely valuable. A desirable 
quality in a cloud negative is that it should be possible to print from it 
from either side, and for this reason a film negative is preferable to 
one on glass. By an easy adaptation of the method employed by the 
Eastman Company for stripping their ‘stripping films’ from glass plates, 
film negatives may be made from collodion emulsion plates. For this. 
end the glass plate should be prepared before coating with emulsion by 
giving it a substratum of wax in ether or French chalk, with an edging 
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- Of indiarubber. After development the treatment is substantially that 

-employed for the stripping films, that is, the plate is placed on a per- 
fectly level surface and sufficient gelatine solution poured on and 
allowed to dry. The stripping skins may be used, but the collodion 
film being very tender indeed the risk of injuring it is great, and in em- 
 ploying them it is advisable to treat the plate with a weak solution of 
gelatine to secure adhesion, as the same pressure cannot be applied as 
in the case of the films for which they are intended. 

For lantern transparencies collodion emulsion holds its own in spite 
of the many brands of gelatine plates now in the market prepared 
especially for this work. The process of making washed emulsion has 
been reduced to such simplicity that no one with the exercise of ordinary 
care need despair of success. For transparency work there is not the 
slightest occasion to aim at rapidity, therefore the elaborate precautions 
and complicated formule of the olden time are quite unnecessary. The 
secret of success appears to be in using a suitable pyroxyline. With 
some samples no amount of care seems to ensure success, while with 
others failure is almost impossible. It is therefore well when the right 


‘kind is met with to lay in a sufficient stock to last for some time. .The~ 


home manufacture is not to be recommended, as the process, besides 
being an unpleasant and dangerous one, is very uncertain even in the 
hands of experts. Should it, however, be impossible to obtain it, I would 
recommend that instead of the ordinary pyroxyline, papyroxyline be 
employed. In mixing the emulsion a considerable excess of the bromide 
salt is permissible, and the amount of water used to dissolve it, and also 
the silver may be more than that usually given without harm resulting, 

The easiest and in every way most satisfactory method of preparing 
the glass, is to immerse the thoroughly clean plates in a weak and very 
hot solution of gelatine about twenty to thirty grains to the pint, and 
then to dry them while hot with a clean cloth. 

The development is preferably by alkaline pyro, and either liquid 
ammonia, or the carbonate of ammonia, potash, or soda, may be 
employed, the proportion being suitably adjusted. Any of the following 
formulz will be found to work well :— 


a Liquid ammonia ,........... 2 minims With 'e praia ot 
] ° 
Carbonate of ammonia .., 15 grains pyro and 4 grains 
or, bromide of 0 
Carbonate of potash ...... py ae seep ac tine . fai 
or, pate 0 e- 
Carbonate of soda ......... 40 4, bata cheb 


Sulphite of soda may be used and the proportion may be larger than 
usual, as, unlike its action with gelatine plates, in which it causes the 
image to be black and cold, with collodion it tends like many other of 
the neutral salts to give a warm and pleasant coloured image. The 
alkali employed also, to some extent, affects the tone; with carbonate of 
ammonia the image inclining to pink, and with the carbonate of soda to 
green, but the greatest factor in determining the warmth or coldness of 
the image is the exposure the plate has received. A short exposure and 
forced development invariably giving a cold result, while a full exposure 
is required to produce warm coloured tints. For sree aa a dish 
x 
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may be used, or the plate may be held in the hand and the developer 
flowed on as was the practice with wet plates. 

A properly prepared emulsion should give absolutely clear glass in 
the lights of the picture ; with some samples of pyroxyline, however, a 
slight milky or opalescent deposit will be found which degrades the 
image, This disappears on varnishing, but except in such cases it is 
better not to varnish, as it is almost impossible to avoid some specks of 
dust which do not add to the beauty of the picture when they appear 
highly magnified upon the screen. _ 


Se 


THE META-BISULPHITE DEVELOPER. 
By J. A. D. Luoyp, Assoc. M. Inst. C.K. 


A rew notes on the working of the above developer may not be without 
interest to tourists, explorers, and others, who have the troubles of a hot 
climate to contend with, and to whom it is no small advantage to be able 
to carry about chemicals in a dry state. My attention was first drawn to- 
it through Mr. W. Brooks’s contribution to your last year’s edition (page 
139), and I at once remitted to Messrs. Mawson & Swan four shillings, 
and received from them by Indian parcel post, prepaid, three-quarters of 
a pound of nieta-bisulphite of potash, and also one of their very useful 
little Pocket Diaries. 

My experiments on the preserving properties which this salt has, both 
on pyro in solution and also on the mixed developer, give the following 
formula as best suited for outdoor work :~ : 


A. 
Et enrirnrr ity yt ci eec eh yy osise oo BEER CT href 1 part, 
Meta-bisulphite of potash ..........6. coscssdececeoses + 
Waters. ..iccdsceecsas caes tap cots tate tanto eee 10 parts. - 
B, 
Carponate of PotABR .2c-.; cs shxcisces steam ieee 1 part. 
Meta-bisulphite of potash ..........csssesseescveveensee ree 
WAGED 51s acccss ace p abe ccpastnas ties «1cupe green 10 parts. 


No bromide is required. 


Each ounce of developer to contain (more or less, as recommended by 
the maker of the plate), say, 2 grains (20 minims) pyro, and from 2 to 
4 grains (20 to 40 minims) potash. No acid is required to preserve the 
pyro, and no restrainer. Too sudden appearance of the high lights is at 
once checked by the addition of a little water, after which the develop- 
ment will proceed satisfactorily until the end. This developer gives 
beautifully clear shadows, and any amount of detail. No clearing solution 
is required. The negative can be ‘alumed’ either before or after fixing. 
If after, the hypo can be used until exhausted, even after it has become 
quite brown. I have used this developer in various temperatures, and 
like it better than any formula I have yet tried ; for simplicity and per- — 
manent nature of the chemicals it ig unequalled. In cold weather I have 
used as much as four grains, and in hot weather as little ag one grain, of 
potash to each grain of pyro. 

One half extra exposure will give a delicate negative, brimfal of detail, 
with fine clear shadows, just what is wanted for contact printing with 
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-Eastman’s gelatino-bromide paper, whilst reintensifying to any extent can 
easily be brought up with the usual mercury and sulphite of soda 
treatment, | : 
——————— 


LITTLE TRIVIALITIES. 
By J. W. Lapuam. 


A goop deal has been written lately about the prevention of halation in 
- negatives, but, so far as I have seen, very little concerning any remedy 
for it when it has made its appearance, I suppose on the principle that 
* Prevention is better than cure.’ 

The remedy I find most useful is to rub the portion of the negative 
affected by the halation with a piece of chamois leather wetted with 
methylated spirit. The best way is to cover the top of one finger with 
the chamois, and rub the negative with a circular motion, changing the 
part of the chamois as it becomes black, and taking care to keep it well 
wet with the ‘spirit. When portions of a negative are found to be over 
intense they can be reduced by the above method. 

As a medium for covering the windows of temporary dark rooms, I 
. am surprised that common orange tissue paper is not more used, as it 
gives a very safe light, and pleasant to work by. Having been away ~ 
from home for a considerable time during the past summer, I fitted up a 
dark room by covering the window of an ordinary room with brown 
paper, leaving a space of about eighteen inches by twelve, which I covered 
with six-thicknesses of orange tissue paper, together with two of a bright, 
rich yellow, and the light was quite safe, even with very rapid plates, and 
the sun shining directly on the window. Of course, I took the precaution 
of not bringing the plates too near the window till development was well 
advanced, and not exposing them to the light more than was nevegsary, 
I developed a large number of negatives, and not one of them showed the 
slightest trace of fog. Apropos of fog, a frequent source of this trouble 
arises from the blacking being worn off the inside of parts of the camera 
and lens tube. An excellent dead-black for coating the inside of cameras 
and lens mounts can be made by dissolving shellac in methylated spirit 
and adding dry lampblack till the mixture is of the consistency of thin 
cream, This should be laid on with a soft brush, and it dries very 
rapidly, but if too much shellac is used the black will dry glossy. With 
a larger proportion of shellac and less lampblack, this makes a splendid 
black polish ; but in this case it must be applied with a linen pad in the | 
same manner as French polish. 

——— 


CZAR BITS. 
By Lewis MEpLAND. 


In August last, after a calm and fog-horny voyage, Copenhagen was 
reached, where I commenced operations with my camera, Having taken 
most of the ‘lions,’ and a few ‘ lionesses,’ I finished up with the Czar’s 
yacht with the unreadable name, and which defied all the efforts of the 
passengers to decipher. We were told it was the Derjava; if so,the man who 
gilded it was either somewhat intoxicated or stood on his head, for most 
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of the letters are upside down, A few days more of quiet steaming in 
the almost fresh waters of the Baltic, and the steam yacht Ceylon 
anchored off Cronstadt. Soon the deck was bristling with Custom House 
officers and their attendants, which latter I fear have never seen any of 
those (to us) familiar soap advertisements. It is said, ‘While there’s 
life there’s soap,’ but with them it is not so. Picking out the least 
encrusted one, I asked him if I might take my camera ashore; he replied 
in two or three languages, ‘ Yes, if you bring it back.’ This somewhat 
took me aback, as all along I had fancied they would confiscate it. 
St. Petersburg, seventeen miles off, was reached in due course by river 
steamer. By omnibus to a hotel, where we soon found out the value of 
roubles and kopecks, as four of us had to pay about 9s. 7d. for doing that 
which seems not to be the custom of the country, viz., washing our 
hands. Off to Moscow that night by that straightest and most un- 
interesting of railways, a distance of about 400 miles of trees, flats, 
huts, haystacks, and cabbage gardens, An evil-eyed Russian official 
haunted me all night, sitting as he did close behind me; no matter when 
I turned round one optic was on me, and the other on my camera bag 
and tripod. Reaching Holy Moscow next morning, we were soon at the 
Hotel Berlin. A wardrobe had to be utilised as a dark room; so having 
a five minute match, safety-pin, and five kopeck piece surrounded by 
orange paper, I retired within, a friend locking me in so that the door 
should not open in the middle of changing plates. Soon it became 
warm, then hot; in the meantime I had kicked, shrieked, and otherwise 
attempted to make my absent friend hear me, the light went out, and 
I had to breathe as I could at the bottom of the door. At last I was 
released just in time; the fact was my friend had forgotten all about me. 
After this I got the hotel proprietor (a German) to tell a droschkie 
driver a round which comprised all the chief objects of interest. 

My first exposure was on the Cathedral of St. Basil, the architecture of 
which is unique, and so probably thought the architect soon after he 
had replied in the affirmative to the then reigning Czar, on being asked 
if he could build another like it. It is recorded by the order of that Czar 
his eyes were put out there and then. A policeman here came up, and 
showing him a piece of paper whereon were certain Russian translations, 
while he was thus occupied I focussed the Bazaar Square, a spot where 
Ivan the Terrible massacred so many. By showing him how the shutter 
worked, the exposure was made. Through the Spaski Gateway the 
Kremlin was reached. Here the Great Bell is situated. Taking time to 
get a full half-plate of the ‘ Monarch,’ the shutter set and slide drawn, 
when looming in the distance I saw an imposing uniform. I was about to 
wave my hand in order to prevent his coming to the front, when I 
tumbled to the situation and pinched the pneumatic ball and awaited 
results. Mr. Warnerke’s translations again came handy; while the 
‘uniform ” was spelling it out I was transferring the ‘ Bell’ to the bottom 
of my bag. After many ‘koffs,’ ‘whiskies,’ and sore-throat-like sen- 
tences, I began to see I was ‘wanted.’ On strode the uniform, behind 
him followed your humble self until we reached the gloomy portals of 
the Kremlin police station. Here a much be-medalled official questioned 
me in various languages, but what he said I know not—I daresay he was 
perfectly correct all the same. Into his office I was ushered, and here by — 
dint of great perseverance, a few words of French, still less of German, 
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a pile of English, and heaps of signs, I made this official write his 
requirements down so that I could get it translated at the hotel. This 
done, a final verbal effort was made on both sides, ending in an utter 
failure, and both of us bursting out laughing. Getting back to the hotel 
by accident, for I could not drum it into the droschkie driver I wished to 
return; probably I had omitted a ‘koff’ somewhere and was not aware of, 
it. The note saidI must go before the city police. A guide luckily being 
at hand we went, and after going through six or seven departments we 
were sent to that presided over by the chief of the police, Prince 
Dolgorouki. Here I was informed I ought first to have written for a 
permit, then after full inquiries had been made as to who I was, my 
political views ascertained, and I had been literally turned inside out, 
then in about three months time a decision one way or other would be 
arrived at. I left Moscow that night after taking some views from the 
hotel baleony and from the Sparrow Hills, where, wonderful to relate, 
no emissary of Alexandrovitch was present. Something wrong here, 
Alex. No. III. Again on the Czar’s birthday at St. Petersburg I took 
several views of the grand procession in the Nevsky Prospekt, and other 
-points of interest from the hotel windows. I did not ask General 
Gresser’s permission for fear he would not grant it, so took French leave. 
Cronstadt’s forts, harbour, &c., fell to the camera from my porthole, 
also after leaving our anchorage. In all I managed to expose between 
thirty and forty plates in the Czar’s dominions. 

Another quiet journey to Stockholm, that Northern Venice, where 
many scenes were secured. Christiania followed with a like number. 
This being our last port, we reached home towards the end of September, 
after a most enjoyable trip with my camera. 

N,.B.—I fear, Mr. Editor, if this Aumanac reaches Russia, the recipient 
will have the principal parts of my sketch obliterated by that kind and 
considerate party of Censors, so to save them trouble had you not better 
advise them beforehand, in order that they can get the right sized block 

_ made ready ? . 
= —— 


ON THE AMATEUR QUESTION. 
By C. C. VEvERs. 


Oxcre more, in this and other photographic journals, the old ‘Amateur _ 
Question ’ has been revived. To look at the matter from a neutral point 
of view one is inclined to ask, ‘Has not the amateur as perfect a right to 
the benefits of photography as the professional?’ In a sense he un- 
doubtedly has ; yet he is injuring a beautiful art, turning a science into a 
_ plaything, and damaging, if not ruining, many a professional’s business. 
The amateur disquisition is one which requires careful and systematic 
examination and deliberate study, before any satisfactory result can be 
obtained, and a few short and scattered letters to the journals will not 
conduce to bringing such result about. In the first place, the writers of 
these letters seem divided as to whether the amateur does or does not 
injure the professional’s business. 

But before answering this question we must first decide what is an 
amateur. Nuttall’s definition on this point is rather vague and unsatis- 
fying—‘ Amateur: one versed in any particular art, but nota professor 
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The genuine amateur photographer, I may safely say, is a person who 
practises photography for the pure love of the art, as a scientific pursuit, 


and as an aid to procuring lasting mementoes of excursions, pictures of 


favourite places, friends, or animals, for his personal pleasure only, By 
this the amateur will appear to be a very selfish person, but I have 
endeavoured to show him as one who uses photography as a pleasure, and 
not: as a means of obtaining money for his work, whether it result in 
profit or loss. This gentleman certainly does not injure the profession, 
but rather advances it, as he educates the public to have a love and 
respect for the art, and, moreover, shows them that photography is not 
such a simple and inexpensive science as many of them are inclined to 
think. 

We next come to the ‘amateur’ who is willing to sell his products 
for ‘just what they cost.’ Now this person certainly does harm. His 
friends receive half-a-dozen carte-de-visite photographs for, say, 1s.; then 
when a professional informs them that his price for the same number is 
just four times this sum, they stand astounded, wonder at the impudence 
of such a man, and marvel at the enormous profits to be made by the 


practice of photography professionally. Naturally they do not take into 


consideration the fact that the photogfapher has a studio to maintain, a 
staff of assistants to keep, rent, rates and taxes to pay, a variety of 
apparatus, accessories, and materials to purchase and frequently renew, 
and—but enough ; no one knows better than my readers the expenses 
of ‘running a gallery,’ as the Yankees say, successfully and turning out 
good work. But this person does not do the profession a very great deal 
of damage, because he is disinclined to work much at ‘actual cost ;’ but 
eventually he emerges from the chrysalis state and bursts forth a hardy 
semi-professional moth. 

This is the man who is ruining the trade. He is not dependent upon 
photography for his bread—he is occupied in some other business, which, 
mayhap, does not require all his attention. He purchases a second-hand 
background (it matters not ifit be interior, exterior, or a mixture of both) 
and a rickety head-rest ; he hangs the former against the wall at the back 
of the house and erects the latter before it, with a bedroom chair in front 
of that, and, possibly, if his sitter be an important personage, a small 
table at its side. His studio and accessories are now in working order. 
His sitter arrives ; he brings forth his landscape camera, single meniscus 
lens, and tripod stand; he wedges his client’s head into the fork of the 
rest, gives him a book to hold in his right hand and the table in the other, 
obligingly moves the whole paraphernalia four inches to the left, as the 
drip from a defective spout above was falling down the sitter’s neck and 
might possibly cause him to move at the critical moment, focusses, in- 
serts a slide, says, ‘ Look in at this hole’ (the lens), exposes, remarks, 
‘ That’ll do now; come across for ’em in a day or two,’ and disappears 
into the bathroom or cellar to develop. He is a true artist—he does 
not believe in retouching ; it is inartistic to retouch, he says, and he finds 
it saves him a lot of time and trouble, without counting spoilt negatives. 
He prints ‘plain out ;’ vignetting and masking he is unacquainted with; 
in toning he is careful not to use too much gold: people prefer a brownish- 
yellow tone, he thinks. Twenty minutes’ washing suftlices. ‘What if they 
do fade,’ he will remark, ‘ they’ll come to sit again all the sooner.’ He 
pastes them on ‘5s. a-thousand’ mounts; the glaze caused by burnishing 
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E “i ‘is untasteful to his artistic mind, so he does not burnish. He wraps the 
prints in a bit of newspaper, and ‘when his patron calls for them he hands 


them over, saying, ‘Finished? yes, sir; here you are, sir. Splendid 


likeness! Twelve cartes-de-visite, 3s.; same as charges 10s. for. 
Thanks.’ Then, when the victim has examined them: ‘ Oh, it’s a mere 
nothing! won’t ‘show outside. You see tho spot on the cheek is caused 
by the defractive refulgency of the light so prevalent at this time of the 
year; be the same everywhere, sir. Oh, the feet! Well, you see, I 
thought I'd better leave them out, as they didn’t look well—rather large, 
you see.’ Artful(l) man, he couldn’t get his camera far enough back to 
include a full length; but his customer goes away—satisfied ? We-e-ll, 
eh—perhaps. 

This is the amateur who does the harm, this is the person who should 
be stopped. He lowers the standard of the art and the professionals’ 
prices at the same time. How is it to be done? That is the knotty 
point. He injures most directly the third-rate professional but the 


first-class establishments must sooner or later follow suit, bring down 


their prices and, consequently, the quality of the work. 

Certainly, as ‘Mr, Paviour says, if is the introduction of dry plates and 
the simplicity of the accompanying process that is the chief cause of this 
amateurish competition. As compared with the days of wet collodion 
every operation is ridiculously easy, and any one with a spare pound or 
two can procure an outfit superior to those costing ten times the amount 
fifteen or twenty years since, and including every requisite for ‘ setting up 
in business’ with as a semi-professional. What a pity we can’t revert to 
‘the good old times!’ but it can’t be managed. 

Many others propose doing as some of “the American photographers 
have done, that is, boycotting the dealers if they persist in supplying 
amateurs on the same terms as the profession. Yet many dealers’ 
best trade is done with amateurs; and even if they were compelled 
to make a special discount to the profession, they would quickly find 
opposition houses for amateurs’ goods only at the old prices. The 
amateur is certainly no enemy of the dealer: he is always taking up new 
fads, and purchasing’ new apparatus and materials; and were there no 
amateur photographers, the photo-stock houses would be reduced to less 
than one-half the present number. Suppose, however, for the sake of 
argument, that both manufacturers and dealers were inveighed into the 

‘one not supplying the middleman for amateurs’ use, and the middleman 

declining to sell his goods to the amateur, what would be the result? 
Simply this: One or more of the influential amateur Societies— the 
Oamera Club, for instance—would engage efficient workmen, rent suit- 
able buildings, and manufacture and supply their brother amateurs as 
of old, or, perhaps, worse still, at less prices than the professional is 
obliged to pay. 

The most reasonable idea, in my opinion, is the taxation of the 
amateur. Yet such a course would be beset with many difficulties and 
much opposition. Perhaps the principal line of defence against such a 
tax would be that the amateur is neither a public danger nor a public 
nuisance (although there are many who would affirm, with emphasis, he 
is), as are the gun and the dog. Still, call the camera a luxury, like tea 
and tobacco, then why should not the amateur be taken advantage of to 
swell the revenue? A 10s, tax on every amateur photographer would 
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form a pleasing item for the exchequer. But a great difficulty would be 


met with in proving who were the amateurs and who were the profes- : 
sionals. I am afraid the professional ranks would rapidly increase as_— 


goon as such a tax came into force. , 
Now what would be more effectual, and what is, I think, quite within 


the limits of practicability, is a tax on every photographer, amateur or — 


professional. The result of this would be to thin the photographic 


world of the ‘ mongrel’ amateur, just as the dog tax cleared off the stray — 


mongrels of the canine tribe. We should then find the tenth-rate pro- 
fessional, the semi-professional (as previously described), and the amateur 
who takes up photography because he ‘wants something to play with,’ 


quickly disappear, and with them low prices and wretched work. It © 


would stop but few, if any, of the straightforward members of the 
amateur brotherhood, who use photography as it deserves to be used, 
and leave the money-making portion of it to the professional. It would 


hardly affect the dealers in the slightest, for those who gave up the art, — 


or those who did not commence, on account of the impost laid upon the 
photographer, are just those persons who spend very little on apparatus, 
invest in second-hand goods, and are neither a credit to the art or its 


followers. <A tax of 10s., 1l., or even more would not be felt by the- 


respectable professional, but he would immediately observe its effects 
in the diminished number of his ‘cheap-work’ competitors, the increase 
of his own business, and the general advancement of the art. 

Of course there are many minor difficulties to be overcome, but I 
think if such a proposition were carefully considered by abler minds than 
mine some good would result, and a profession once honourable and 
profitable would be restored to its former eminence as a seience and art, 


ooh ere a 


A RELIABLE RECEIPT FOR SILVERING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MIRRORS AND SPECULA BY THE BRASHEAR PROCESS. 


By G. W. VALENTINE. 


I venture to forward for our forthcoming and interesting Annual an 
exceedingly good and reliable formula for silvering specula, giving (when 
not having ammonia in excess) hard, brilliant films, far exceeding those 
by any other process. A thoroughly good process for silvering specula 
should be one that will give hard, dense films; one that, if held up to 
the sun, no light whatever will penetrate, and also will stand polishing 
well. All of these can be claimed for the Brashear process. 


. THE Repvucine So.vurion, 
Which should have been made some time (say, months) previous to 
using. ‘The older the solution the better it is. 


TsOR FS URAM p55 vidisnas wsteveds BGs dee GETND 840 grains, — 
Distilled water). .:.. isi) Jit oat, See 300 ,, 
Nitrig@-A@idas- 55. aidcisiin oes phoned edt. BE 39 ” 
Slooholi vss swtexs ix leans iw. clays RR 25 drachms. 


Put the whole into a Winchester quart bottle stoppered, and add enough 
water to make twenty-six ounces total. The mirror to be cleaned nicely 
with a strong solution of nitric acid, after which to be thoroughly well 
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a washed and immersed in a dish of clean water (face downwards) until 


we are ready for silvering. The back of the mirror having a round 
block of wood, with a stout screw cemented with pitch in the centre of 


back of mirror for to suspend from ceiling. 


SILVERING SOLUTION. 
Silver nitrate dissolved in 2 ounces distilled 


Eres rete slsbccasseceriescetss .. 60 grains. 
Potassa, pure by alcohol, dissolved in 2 ounces 
PE eines. coer esse Vesssectraseasss is 50 5, 


_ Pour one-tenth of silver solution into another vessel to hold as a 
reserve. Next drop liquid ammonia into the silver solution until the 
light brown precipitate is entirely cleared up. Now pour in the potassa 
solution, when it will become of a dark brown colour. Clear up by 
adding, drop by drop, liquid ammonia, and leave no precipitate. Now is 
the time to drop in the reserve silver solution, carefully drop by drop, 
until we have a nice yellow-brown liquid, If you do not get this colour, 
make up a little more silver solution and drop it in carefully ; and never 
undertake to silver unless you do get it. Now put in enough distilled 
water to make up the amount you need to come up, say, a quarter of an 
inch over the edge of the mirror, Stir well and add four drachms of 
reducing solution, and stir again thoroughly. Lift up the mirror and 
wipe the edge dry. Pour out the water in the dish or tray, and pour in 
your silvering solutions. Immerse the mirror diagonally into the solu- 
tion to prevent bubbles, and if all be well—which it is sure to be if these 
directions are followed—the silvering will be completed in from ten to 
thirty minutes, according to the temperature of the room. As soon as 
the liquid is seen to become clear at the top of the solution, take out the 
mirror and well wash and dry it, by setting the mirror upright on edge 
with a piece of blotting paper underneath so as to absorb all moisture, 
and when thoroughly dry polish in the usual way. From 60° to 70° of 
heat is about that most recommended for the temperature of the room. 
All silvering solutions and utensils, including mirrors or specula, should 
be kept in the room it is intended to silver them in at least twenty-four 
hours previous to commencing, for this is one of the great secrets of 
success, 

The above amount of silvering solution is sufficient to silver a six-inch 


‘speculum; rather more than double this quantity I should recommend 


for a fourteen-inch specula. Have rather too much silver than too little, 
and remember when clearing up the solution of silver and potassa not to 
add too much ammonia, as it is one of the chief causes of thin, powdery 
films that will not bear polishing. 

rene Bae 


RETOUCHING. 
By Repmonp Barrer. 


A caREFuL reader of Tux Brivis Journau or Puotrograpuy, during the 
past year, cannot help being struck by the many and very uncom- 
plimentary remarks hurled at this despised member of the photographic 
family. Yes; one may be fairly astounded at the number of slights and 
insults heaped alike upon retouchers and retouching. , It seems a wonder 


@. 
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that this ‘good for nothing’ member of so illustrious a family (as some 
profess to think) has not long ago been turned out to starve and die and 
never more be heard of. But no! there he is, despised no doubt, but 
constantly made use of. I fear the first retoucher must have committed 


some horrible crime the punishment for which has fallen on his followers. 


I scarcely think, with all the failings of the retoucher, that he receives 
justice or fair treatment generally. Besides, I do not approve of the 
spirit of the many remarks made about this important branch of 
photography. In my humble opinion I think the question really ought 
to be, ‘Is or is not retouching a necessity to modern photographic 
portraiture?’ I will not presume to answer this, but simply say, that 
every photographer I know avails himself of its benefits and would not 
for a moment think of sending out his photographs in their natural 
state. The point, therefore, should not be to contemptuously decry the 
quality, or throw doubt upon the usefulness of retouching, but rather to 
devise a means for bettering its condition and eliminating from it those 
faulty points which seem so often to be the cause of so much vexation. 
May I ask the question, ‘ Do those who are loudest in their denunciations 
ever do this?’ I think I may truthfully answer, ‘ Rarely.’ 

Again, ‘Is the work that is so often and severely run down, done by a 
really first-rate retoucher ?’ one receiving fair pay for good work. Or is 
it the work of a man employed by a photographer who considers his 
work ‘good enough’ because it is cheap? It‘is not fair to expect a man 
of real ability to work for next to nothing. The matter rests altogether 
with the photographer, and he is the one solely responsible for the 
lowering of the standard of excellence of retouching. The malady which 
has attacked and ruined the health of good retouching is ‘ price!’ and 
as long as that remains the first consideration, so long will inferior work 
abound. I would like to have one or two addresses of photographers 
who would give 4/. or 5/1. a-week, as they did years ago, to a really good 


man, rather than 21. or 21. 10s. to a‘ good enough’ man. Believe me, the 


fault lies at the photographers’ own doors, and is the evil result of the 
universal desire to obtain an impossibility, viz., jirst-rate work at a 
starving price, 

Sometimes, when I have more work than I can do myself, I get help 
and pay the best price for it. I find in the long run it pays me best, for 
I never get into trouble, and I have no anxiety that the work may not be 
allright. I well understand that the supply of so-called retouchers is far 
in excess of the demand, and competition should naturally reduce the 
price from what it was years ago, but certainly not to the low figure at 
which it is daily quoted. Iam a firm non-believer in the real existence 
of the ‘ first-class operator and retoucher, good colourist, and worker in 
monochrome, 35s. a-week.’ I look upon him as a ‘delusion and a 
snare.’ He will cause the photographer more loss in a year than would 
make up the difference to pay a good man a respectable salary. 

_I would be glad to see a movement started to better this condition of 
things, and worked on the basis of mutual benefit, a fair price arranged 
and only good work accepted. I would be happy to lend my poor 
services in any way that would be deemed likely to yield a satisfactory 
result. This never will arrive, however, as long as the photographer 
contents himself by simply using a selection of bad language at the way 
in which his negatives get spoiled, and stops at that. No; he must join 


~ 
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_ his brothers in an honest effort to insist upon a certain standard of 
excellence, and be content to pay a fair price for it. I feel sure a 
movement like this once started, there would be a serious weeding out 
in the ranks of the self-styled retowchers, and a more than perceptible 
advance in the quality of retouching generally, and this I feel sure is the 
object we have all at heart, although we do not bestir ourselves sufficiently 
to obtain it. ; 

—p>——_ 


A HINT FOR RETOUCHERS. 
By W. M. Asuman. 


It is in no arrogant spirit that I have ventured to string together a few 

~ sentences under the above title. The deductions made are the outcome of 
observation, assisted by published researches which are available to any- 
one. I hope my retoucher friends will accept this statement in good faith, 
and consider that the object of this contribution is to assist them out of 
an oft-recurring difficulty. 

Who among the devotees to the graphite point has not occasionally been 
sorely vexed by the sudden disappearance of a portion, if not the whole, 
of the intensity value of the work they have so diligently put upon a 
negative when the process of varnishing has taken place? To dwell upon 
this theme, however, merely serves torecall many unpleasant experiences, . 
the like of which we hope to avoid in the future, and the following is an 
outline of the way proposed to effect it. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain to the practised retoucher (and these 
remarks do not concern anyone else) that the troubles alluded to are due 
to the employment of an unsuitable medium, or, in other words, one that 
is readily soluble in ordinary samples of spirit varnish. But as there are 
to be found exceptions to every rule, so also it has been noticed upon some 
occasions that no loss is suffered with given samples of medium and 
varnish, which at other times bring about the mischief. With no ap- 
parent difference in the agents, this change is difficult of explanation. A 
slight alteration of the conditions evidently brings it about, as, for in- 
stance, a negative being made rather hot before varnishing, thereby 
modifying the character of the resin. A medium that has become 
‘thickened by evaporation may be insufficiently tough to resist the solvent 
action of a thin spirit varnish when heat isapplied. Hither of these causes 
suggested indicates the remedy. 

Oil varnishes applied cold do not present the uncertainty above referred 
to, and their general adoption would be a boon to retouchers; but as 
spirit varnishes continue to be used, means for working them successfully 

_ have to be provided. Experience indicates that a greater degree of tough- 
ness is the property desired, therefore this special characteristic should 
be conferred upon the medium chosen in order to remove chances of 
failure. Of suitable toughening agents there are several from which to 
make a selection, among them, camphor, castor oil, Venice turpentine, 
and oil of lavender. The first object in compounding a medium is to 
provide for a surface which when dry shall respond to the lightest touches 
of the pencil point, whatever may be the degree of hardness selected. This 
can readily be obtained by dissolving a resin in a solvent such as turpen- 
tine (itself a very dilute solution of resin, which only needs evaporation 
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to yield a solid residue of resin). Turpentine of commerce not being 
sufficiently rich in resin for our purpose, we find it necessary to add a 
soluble resin thereto, and dammar is probably one of the best which can 
be chosen, but a plain solution of dammar in turpentine is not tough 
enough to be proof against the combined forces of heat and the applica- 
tion of a spirit varnish. This property, however, may be acquired by 
the addition of camphor, the proportion requisite being ten per cent. of the 
resin employed. Canada balsam in conjunction with dammar is equally 
efficient, so also is oil of lavender, and a combination of these ingredients 
may be regarded as being absolutely reliable. The points to be attended 
to are as follows: That varnish should not be applied to a medium until 
it has become dry, neither should it be varnished while the negative is 
hotter than can comfortably be borne when placed on the back of the 
hand. When the medium becomes thick by reason of evaporation, or is 
prepared with too much resin, it requires to be diluted with turpentine, 
and under any circumstances the addition of a volatile or second resin 
of a toughening character should not be neglected. 


———EE— 


PRACTICAL ARTOTYPE OR COLLOTYPE. 
By Tue Epiror. 


Ir was some time since my good fortune to witness, from beginning to 
end, the production of mechanical prints, which for uniform excellence I 
have never yet seen surpassed and very seldom equalled. The following - 
was the process employed. 

The printing plate consists of flat and moderately thick plate glass, 
which when cleaned is coated with a substratum of bichromatised albu- 
men, prepared and applied in the following manner :— 

White of egg, 150 grammes. Beat to froth with a few drops of am- 
monia. When liquefied add to it bichromate of potash, 3 grammes, 
dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water in a beaker over a 
spirit lamp, the object being to have as little water as possible in the 
albumen. When dissolved, and still held over the flame, add a little 
ammonia until the deep orange colour assumes a tolerable ight yellow 
colour.. Now cool the solution and pour into the albumen, which is no 
ready for use. It remains good for a considerable time. 

To apply to the plate, dip into it a flat camel-hair brush and draw it 
slantingly across the surface. Then apply the brush in sweeps across 
those made, and, lastly, from end to end. This is found to be the only 
way by which a perfectly even coating can be given. 

It is now placed on the flat bed of a drying box or oven, heated to 
about 110° Fahr. When dry it is laid, face down, upon a board covered 
with black velvet and exposed to light till, on applying a wet finger, the 
portion in immediate contact with the plate is found to be insoluble. 
About ten minutes in the shade generally suffices. The next operation 
is to coat with gelatine. 

First GELATINE COATING. 

The gelatine used for this purpose is a special kind, very soluble. 
Gelatine ......... b 9ry 4 erarel) hahddel wae ae 160 grammes, 
Bichromate of AMMONIA ........ccceseesveseeens ” 

Water et enn srfevas edtaaean: cilaey. vy s ra tratna ty 2400 
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/In dissolving the gelatine (in the usual well-known manner), see that 
the temperature of the solution is kept under 100° Fahr. This gelatine 
is applied to the plate in a peculiar manner. Holding the plate level with 
the left hand, a quantity of the solution is poured on the surface at the 
end next to the left, and guided zigzag to the other end by the fore- 
finger of the right hand bent ata right angle—the side of the finger being 
employed, ‘The plate thus coated evenly is placed in the drying box for 
from ten to fifteen minutes, the temperature of the box being 110° Fahr, 
When dry it receives a 


SEconD CoATING WITH GELATINE, 


Prepared thus :—~ 
A, 
ERIE ili vies aeons eB <ahste mesma press ok 0 Stared, 
SE AE EE) Sy Sao ee ERT OS Mee 1000 as 
B. 
Fish glue (isinglass) .........cccesessesccesneneses 75 grammes. — 
Water 7.2.00. Ro seth eer: eh HRS. cuais 1000 a 
Bichromate of ammonia .............. PACKS 18 ¥ 


It is necessary to dissolve A and B separately on account of the 
necessity for boiling the fish glue for some time, in order to its being 
properly dissolved. When this takes place, mix the whole together, in- 
cluding the bichromate. This forms a stock solution, to use which mix, 
on the day of using, of . 


The above stock solution vi.cicccccsscsecseeseees 100 grammes. 
Chrome alum solution..............clececuuseeeeees 2 53 
The above-mentioned chrome alum solution is composed of— 
SAVORS, AIT) icc racks vabslipieiesSapineas tenes sss peace 10 grammes, 
A BiCaALboNateS OF POLASD. 42... ucrsiiecoresrecvesonsteeees er 
ek 8 donk oicttaodagvicdusees «bass 200 » 


First dissolve the alum in 80 grammes of the water, using heat; add the 
bicarbonate of potash, then the remaining 120 grammes of water, The 
bicarbonate of potash must have been dried, 

The above is applied in the same way as the first gelatine coating, 
and also dried in the same way. See that the door of the drying 
chamber is not opened till after the plate has been in it twelve minutes. 

After the gelatine has dried, see that the plate is cooled gradually, and 
not taken out suddenly into the cold—reticulation would ensue if this 
were done. 

Note that the grain of the printing surface is influenced by the latter 
coating of gelatine—the thinner the solution, the finer the grain. 

Quick drying of the first coating, as well as of the second, conduces to 
coarseness of grain and, therefore, to facility of printing. Slow exposure 
in a weak light under the negative also favours coarseness of grain. The 
quicker the exposure the finer the grain, but the greater the care and 
skill in printing. 

The exposure under the negative, in the shade, is from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

After exposure the plate is immersed in plain water until all colour 
has gone, ; 


- 
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If the printing surface be judged to he too soft, harden it by an appli- 
' cation of nitrate of lead. ; 

If a very fine grain be desired, print in the sun. 3 

If the negative has been a hard, intense one, after removing the plate 
from the printing frame, flash the plate in the diffused light for a few 
seconds, 

The printing plates, prepared as above, are now supposed to have been 
dried and stored away ready for use, ‘tos 

To print from one of such, immerse it in water for fifteen minutes, then 
wipe with a sponge, and sprinkle the back with spirits of turpentine, 
when immediately lay it down on the strong glass bed of the lithographic 
printing press. 

—EEEEE——E 


INSTANTANEOUS EXPOSURES. 
By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S8. 


Wuat is an ‘instantaneous’ exposure? I propose to define it as any 
exposure of less duration than is perceptible by the eye, 7.e., less than 
one-eighth of a second. As it is not possible to uncap and cap a lens in 
so short a space of time, it is necessary to replace the lens cap by some 
mechanical contrivance, which we call a ‘ shutter.’ 

In my own practice I have entirely dispensed with a lens cap, instea 
of which I use for general purposes a Place’s shutter. This is of the 
simplest construction, perfectly light-tight, and admits of exposures of 
any duration down to about one-tenth of a second. It has also the great 
advantage of allowing any difference of exposure which may be desired 
to be made between the sky and the foreground (thus affording natural 
clouds in the negative), or between one side and the other of the picture. 

For still more rapid work, such as ‘ diving,’ ‘ playing leap-frog,’ &c., 
where exposures of from one-twentieth to one-fiftieth of a second are 
necessary, I have found the Grimston shutter all that can be desired. 
My ‘Grimston’ is fitted with removable diaphragms, £, au and #,, and 
I most frequently use the second and third of these. The smaller the 
diaphragm the less the light it is true, but the greater the probability of 
getting the subject in good focus. Now, at the seaside, for example, 

uring the summer months, the light from eleven to one is amply sufficient 
to allow of .f, being used when either the Derby extra rapid or Fry’s 
sixty-times plates are employed. 

One of the crucial points in using very rapid plates is to keep all 
extraneous light away from them, both in dark room and dark slide and 
in the camera. If the plates don’t ‘fix out’ with perfectly clear margins, 
the light of the dark room is probably at fault. As a developer, no 
doubt, pyro-potash is good; hydrokinone-potash possibly better. But 
for my own part I stick to pyro-ammonia. It is a good plan to give the 
plates a preliminary washing in a very weak alkaline solution, say, ten 
drops of ammonia to ten ounces of water. Then rinse in plain water 
and apply the developer. Commence with a weak developer, say, 

PYTOs Tes Y woh scat inshasnarehenes toccae kas aa eee 3 grains, 
ALINMNON I Oy rie, ovsccessdacanene tone Oneonta 4 minim. 
Ammonium bromide ~ i. siss.ccceumelcerseey ene mee 


? 
Water OO SOHO OOOH e ee oeoe eer ooeFeaOee ree eeenener Coeeeggeorece 1 ounce, 
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If no image appears after two or three minutes, add another half minim 


of ammonia, and repeat the dose of alkali a third and a fourth time as 
required ; with the fifth half minim of ammonia add another quarter 
minim of ammonium bromide, and continue development. In this way 
ammonia may be added up to the point which it is known the plate will 
bear—the fogging point, as we may term it. This varies for different 
plates, but a plate suitable to the work ought to stand six minims of 
mga per ounce, ‘I'he developer at the end of the operation will 
then be :— 


: MRE ECGS ois pigh acbah vawaeniss vane hiss ope « 3 grains. 
ATAMONIA. .5iacc.icces: Rated Saidds heh TET as a eo 6 minims, 
PAI GNIID HOMIE seks edocs pe desss cde see nes $ minim. 
I PURMINEE PP e cet lok uisa sk alka dst dais sh Jove ade exons 1 ounce, 


To be convinced of the value of this method of slow development two 
plates from the same batch should be exposed on the same subject under 
precisely similar conditions. Let the first one, A, be developed in the 
manner described above, which will require, perhaps, from fifteen to 
twenty minutes; then develop the second plate, B, in the completed 
strong developer; it will be finished in perhaps three or four minutes. 
Now, my experience is that A will invariably be a much better negative 
than B. In conclusion, let me say that the best ‘instantaneous’ 
pictures are those which have been previously carefully arranged. The 
distance measured and the focus adjusted, the models are practised in 
their work—diving, leap-frogging—whatever it may be; then the ex- 
posures—not one, but half-a-dozen—are made, and the best negative 
finally selected. Again, don’t despair when you see the magnificent 
results exhibited by M. or N.—you don’t see their failures. 

Practice instantaneous work, then :— 

(1), At the right time of the year (April to August); (2), at the right 
time of the day (from ten to two); (3), only in a good light, such as you 
get at the seaside or in the country after rain, and keep the sun over 
either your right or your left shoulder; (4), with suitable plates—the 
Derby extra rapid and Fry’s sixty-times I know to be splendid, but 
there are plenty of good makes if you pay a fair price; (5), with a 
doublet lens working down to '{—either Dallmeyer’s rapid rectilinear or a 
Beck’s autograph works splendidly ; (6), with a suitable shutter fitted 
with pneumatic ball: 

There are several other points connected with the subject to which I 
wanted to refer, but my communication has already become too lengthy, 
so I will leave them for ‘s’mother evening,’ 


cre ppenlinnan 


A LIFTER FOR DRY PLATES, 
By J. T, Hackett, 


Some dry plate manufacturers send out their plates in light-tight grooved 
cardboard boxes, which are very convenient and portable, but have one 
defect, which i is the difficulty with which the plates can be removed from 
them, **-* — 

The iglowing contrivance I have had in use for some time, which will 
be found to overcome this difficulty in a cheap and effective manner, 
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Procure a piece of black tape about one inch wide, and about two inches 
longer than the box measures inside from end to end, and twice its depth. 
Now sew or otherwise fasten one end of the tape to the centre of the top 
of one of the ends of the box, then hold the other end of the tape in the 
left hand, and slide a plate into the groove nearest to the end you fastened 
the tape; the weight of this will carry the tape to the bottom of the box 
at that end. Now put a plate into the other end of the box, which will 
cause the tape to lie upon the bottom of the box. Now fill up the box 
with plates, and fold the over length of tape over upon the edges of the 
plates nearest to it, and it is ready for use. If preferred the tape can be 
fastened to the centre of one of the ends, close to the bottom of the box, 
which will answer just as well as the above method, but will not be so 
easy todo. The tape need not be so long if the latter plan is adopted. 
If the last plan is used and it is thought necessary, a piece of black, red, 
or orange paper can be glued over the part to which the tape has been 
fastened, to prevent all chance of light getting at the plates, This will, 
however, be quite unnecessary if the first plan is used. 

_ When a plate is wanted, take hold of the end of the tape mentioned 
above and pull it gently, which will raise the plates any required height, 
and they can be easily removed with the thumb and finger. 

_ A similar arrangement to the above will be a very useful addition to 
wooden, ebonite, vulcanite, or papier-mache developing trays or dishes, for 
raising the plate when required during or after development. 


i 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By W. H. Hystop, 


A yEar ago we heard a great deal about orthochromatic photography. We 
saw and admired the results of Dixon and Gray’s process ; we were pro- 
mised grand results by other processes, but our promises have ended in 
simply nothing ; and why?’ One reason, I suppose, is, that one branch 
of experiment was strangled in the hope of a monopoly, and workers were 
afraid of the law courts. 

It is true that during the past twelve months we have had lots of 
theory, but what avails theory when at our exhibitions nothing is exhibited 
showing the practical value of the process, excepting, of course, pictures 
by Dixon and Gray ? 

That it has a value, and a great value, I fully believe, and I commend 
this line of experiment to so many amateurs who have leisure to inyesti- 
gate it; but, for any sake, don’t let us have so much theory, Get good 
results, then show them to others, and then publish in the journals how 
the results were got. 

——— 


LEVELLING CAMERAS, 


By G. L. ApDENBROOKE, 


EXPERIENCED workers have for a long time strongly recommended the 
addition to a photographic outfit of some means of levelling the camera 
when it is employed for taking views of architectural subjects, or subjects 
in which straight lines of any length occur, or where it is of primary 
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_ importance to render the perspective with as much accuracy as may be. 

- Various rough-and-ready methods of doing this have been proposed, such. 
as a string with weight attached laid against any vertical part of the camera, 
looking at the horizon along the tailboard of the camera, both towards. 
. the front and sideways, and getting the base of the camera to point 
directly both ways to it. ‘This is a correct method, but tedious at best, 
and only practicable when the horizon itself is visible, or where the view 
extends for a considerable distance. Another more workmanlike and 
favourite plan is to attach a small plumb-bob to the side of the camera 
somewhere, partly let into the woodwork. It hangs plumb with the face 
of the woodwork when the camera is level sideways, and a small scale. 
indicates how far it inclines forwards or backwards. But in my opinion 
all these methods are clumsy and wasteful of time in comparison with 
the use of a spirit level, There are various ways in which spirit levels 
may be used for levelling cameras. A small one of the common straight 
type may be carried in the pocket or camera case, and laid on some part 
of the camera longwise; and when the level is got in that direction, it 
may then be put crosswise and the operation repeated. The objections 
‘to this method are that the level is loose. Consequently it may be for- 
gotten and left behind on some important occasion, or it may be dropped 
inadvertently. Further, when the camera is horizontal in one direction, 
_ this level is apt to be thrown out while levelling in the other direction at 
right angles to it. 

_ An improvement on this method is to use a small circular level, which 
can be placed on any flat part of the camera. By the direction in which 
the bubble lies in this with regard to the centre, it is easy to see in what 
direction the camera wants moving to bring it horizontal, and thus the 
operation is reduced very nearly to one movement instead of two. The 
loose circular level, however, is of course liable to the same objections as 
the loose straight level, aS far as portability and liability to breakage is 
concerned ; and, moreover, it has this further disadvantage that, being 
made of a brass case with a glass top let into it, instead of being an 
hermetically sealed glass tube as in the straight pattern, it is very diffi- 
cult with varying temperatures to keep the joint between the brass and 
glass perfectly tight, and there is consequently in most levels some 
tendency to leakage and consequent destruction of the level. 

A third alternative consists in having the levels permanently attached 
to some accessible part of the camera. This can be done either by 
having two small straight levels let into the wood of the tailboard, flush, 
and at right angles to each other, which for the reasons given above 
perhaps makes the most permanent job, or a small circular spirit level 
may be employed. As long as it lasts, which should certainly be a very 
considerable time, this latter method is all that can be desired, and as 
the level is not an expensive article it would not be very difficult to 
replace it should it leak badly. There is, however, much less tendency 
for a small circular level to go wrong when fixed to a camera than when 
_ carried in the pocket ; because in the former case it is subject to much 
less extensive and rapid alterations of temperature than in the latter, 
and a brass and glass consequently expand and contract together more 
equally 

I had a level of this latter class about seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter let into the tailboard of my camera some months ago, and haye 
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used it constantly ever since. It has given me the greatest satisfaction 
throughout, and I must say that until I began to use it regularly I had 
no idea what a benefit it really was. The chief point in choosing and 
fitting a level of this class is to see that its action is rather coarse and 
quick, for which purpose the under side of the glass should be slightly 
concave. This gives perfect accuracy for photographic purposes, whereas 
a very finely adjusted level is difficult to set quickly on uneven or soft 
ground with such rough means of adjustment as the camera legs afford. 
The advantages of the use of a spirit level for architectural work are 
so well known that it is not worth while staying to point them out. For 
landscape work they are perhaps legs obvious, but none the less im- 
portant. Only those who have attempted to level by the eye on uneven 
or sloping ground, when the horizon is not clearly visible, can properly 


appreciate the difficulties of doing s0; by means of the level this is done 


at once. 

It may be asked if it is of any importance to get the camera level for 
the majority of landscape work. Personally I think it is of great con- 
sequence. If the camera is out of level sideways, the resulting picture will 
come diagonally on the plate; and in the print you must either submit 
to the view being out of the perpendicular, or the print must be trimmed 
down and part of the plate wasted. On the other hand, if the camera 
inclines either backwards or forwards, the position of the horizon line in 
comparison with the foreground and middle distance is thrown out, truth 
is sacrificed, and very often the perspective greatly altered. Therefore, 
I say to all who value convenience and truthfulness in their work, do not 
hesitate to get a level attached to your camera before the coming season. 


—@——__- 


SIMPLICITY AND EFFICIENCY IN PICTURE MAKING, 
By Rey. B. Hotanp. 


As the great object of photography in the amateur’s hands is the production 
of pictures, either to serve as reminiscences of spots visited or to show 
evidence of artistic skill, it has always seemed to the writer that the 
fewer perplexities connected with the manipulations the better. The less 
cumbrous the preparatory stages the more likely the attainment of final 
success; and as the completed picture is the main thing to be considered, 
it matters little what method is employed to obtain it. Complicated 
cameras and a huge battery of lenses may easily be dispensed with, and 
expensive plates discarded. The following is my own mode of working, 
in brief, and it leaves little to be desired:—For a camera I use a 
rectangular box (dimensions for half-plate twelve inches long by 
eight inches square), the front sliding up and down in grooves, and 
the back furnished with a light-tight sleeve having an elastic and 
button to secure round the wrist. Just inside the sleeve an oblong 
hole is cut in the bottom, and to the hole a bag is fixed to carry the 
plate box, this box being made of stout card with drop-over lid large 
enough to carry about a dozen plates. A frame the exact size of the 
plate is made to slide in the front part of the camera by means of a 
thumbscrew passing through the top and adjustable from the outside. 
The focussing glass, which is loose, and the plate are held in the frame 


by a spring, and it is easy to-focus and adjust plates with one hand 


’ ee 
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2 through the sleeve, The plan is simple in the extreme and perfectly 
_ effective. 


_ The plates for landscape work are made by the following formula, 
and let none despise them before giving them a trial :— 


No. 1, 
Silver (ammonio-nitrate) ............ 40 grains, 
SO ee nh id sa vin's w ake ove 6 drachms. 
No. 2. 
Gelatine ............. Veh ge a eee 20 grains. 
Potash bromide © .cc.5.fcisecccsdeesses Be 8%; 
peep PAOCIGON, , be Sas. 1 ree ee 15 minims of a solution con- 
taining5 grains toadrachm 
of water. 
ee ie cio sas ciceadhvscacses 1 ounce 
bi de On as 
SOME Detects kein Koceees ozs oo8 vee 24 drachms, 
WP bE NO) BOUK 6.0 sn sicacsccssscecsese 6 ; 


b ‘ 

Mix Nos. 1 and 2 at 130° Fahr. and cook in sinking temperature for 
twenty minutes, stirring well every five minutes; then add No. 3, stir 
_ till dissolved, set, and wash. The completed emulsion after washing 
should measure under six ounces. 

One of the best developers for the plates will be found in the ALMANAC 
for 1887, page 140, under the heading ‘ Scientific Development.’ These 
plates are very rapid and require but little pyro in the developer, while, 
with careful treatment, they yield negatives not inferior to plates con- 
taining a much larger quantity of silver, or those sent out by our best 

makers. 
_ Working on the above, or any similar easy plan, one has the satis- 
faction of saying truthfully when showing results, ‘These pictures are 
- my own work,’ an assertion which, since the-good old days, has not always 
been made with strict accuracy. 
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GOOD AND FREE VENTILATION IN THE DARK ROOM, AND . 
DRY AIR, FREE FROM DUST, FOR THE DRYING OF GELA- 
TINE PLATES. 

By Prof. EH. Stesnrne (Paris). 


Hoprne to be of some service to the profession, as is my wont, I send on, 
for the Aumanac of 1888, an easy and sure means of obtaining, without 
costly machinery, free air for the developing room without the admission 
of light. Very much has been said by doctors and others on the necessity 
of providing, if not pure, at least a free distribution of air to our operators, 
that I think it not unwise to describe the method I have employed for 
many years in my laboratories at Paris. 

The upper pane of glass is taken out of the lower sash of the window, 
and a zinc box is made long enough to cover the place void of glass and 
the lower pane as well. The upper half of this box is open and adapts 
itself to the hole from which the pane of glass had been taken out. 
Diagrams 2 and 3 show the form and position of this box inside the room, 
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Diagram 1 as seen from the outside of the house. I will now endeavour 
to describe its make and its advantages :— ; 


Upen space left by the pane 
of glass being taken out 


est Brainy Oar 4 Dok 
|9000000009909 f |. 
9906000000990.0 | 


Diagram 1.—Window sash. Diagram 2.—Window Diagram 3.—Side 


View from outside, showing sash. View from inside view of apparatus, 
zinc box. drying room, showing showing position of 
apparatus, sloping partitions, 


which allow a free 
inlet of air and ex- 
clude light. 


A A.—A zinc box closed at every part, excepting at B B B. 
B B.—Opening to admit air, over which it is advisable to stretch a 


piece of canvas. 


C.—A galvanised iron drawer the whole length and width of the 


bottom of the box. 


D.—Series of holes to admit air, 
K E E E.—Four separations, so placed as to let in the air and prevent 


the ingression of light. 


H.—A wooden frame, caned as a chair, as long and as wide as the 


bottom of the box. 


When fixed in window, the air enters at B, follows the direction of the 
arrows, goes down at K, passes over the caned frame at H, and gets 


out at D. 


Now, if dry air be wanted, the frame H is covered over with calcium 
chloride. The air passing through this chemical is not only dried, but 
attracts all kind of dust or anything which may be floating in the air. 
I forgot to say that I generally lay a piece of canvas on the caned frame, 


as the holes are a little too large. 


In a very short time the calcium chloride begins to dissolve by ab- 
sorption of damp and falls into the iron drawer. More calcium salt is 
placed upon the frame, and so on until the drawer has received a certain ~ 


quantity of the deliquescent salt. 


This is put into an iron tray and left 


(a 
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in the oven until dry ; it is then placed upon a brisk fire, which not only 
drives from it all moisture, but burns and destroys all dust which had 
been collected. This calcium chloride need never be thrown away, but can 
be used over and over again. I can only add, try this system, and you 
will be contented, . an) by st 

In wishing the readers of the Aumanac “A Happy New Year,’ I give 
them this advice, which is worth its weight in gold: Never insure your 
property in a French Assurance establishment, being myself a victim of 
their bye-laws. 

a 


. A CHAT ABOUT DEVELOPMENT. 
By W. Ciement WILLIAMS. 


I HwAvE always been an advocate for slow development, and after some 
years’ practice am convinced it is the ‘right thing’ to ensure bright and 
sparkling negatives, possessing a good range of half tone, roundness, and 
atmospheric effects. Quick development, I believe, favours the opposite 
in results, and the possibilities of the plates so treated are not brought 
out to the utmost; much depth of tone seems to be lost, and a propor- 
tionate hardness and flatness substituted, the latter being particularly 
observable when the plate is developed well through to the back of the 
film, which I think ought always to be done if there is any ‘ pluck’ to be 
looked for in the pictures. : 

In a quickly developed plate I believe the surface of the film is 
attacked too energetically at the commencement of the development, and the 
‘surface rendered hard and somewhat insoluble or non-porous, preventing, 
to some extent, the equable action of the developer at the back of the 
film, and when the plate is placed in the fixing bath, though apparently 
fully developed, loses much of its pluck and gradation, 

I mix a developer as follows :— 


No. 1. 
ROLEL co oh seants _OLOR RIT Ea Bi SR ei 8 ounces. 
EMRE SATOMI cog: Cn goss on cannons oe epceene eet 1 ounce. 
IG Ol, DOURR ATTN oo isis pas tiepaee riers cadaendacsan 140 grains. 

Call this stock solution No. 1. 

No. 2. 
ne ee tt, OR OR Ra CAE 8 ounces, 
Pyrogallic acid ........05i000 (PE ACT ces ts dit tks 1 ounce, 

For use take— 

OE 2 ERS Re eee ere Tks TEM eaT acl Now eek 8 ounces. 
TION ING. 1, HINMONIA ois ssesicsscsedsccscaresse 4 minim. 
NOS PY LO Tei rds csTeunsvcssness vdsasevevces 1 drachm. 


Gradually increase the strength of developer as the development pro- 
ceeds by adding another half minim of No. 1 solution and half drachm of 
No. 2 solution. The developer will now begin to be discoloured, if not 
badly so, for the operations up to the present addition should have taken 
at least five minutes. I do not favour the addition of sulphite of soda or 
acid of any kind for the purpose of keeping the developer clear, because 
the discolouration of the developer is to me, in slow development, an 
indication of exhausted energy, which I remedy by a fresh mixed solution, 
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and also because I can prevent the staining of the film by the following 
simple expedient :— 
After pouring off the discoloured developer, wash the plate, and then 
soak in— 
Water oicvesiclessaxaa@eunuddcan ameraenereen eee 10 ounces, 
Methylated alcohol, |.) iciss<sseaeh: oartaschon 4 Eee ET 


for a few minutes. Although perfectly clear at this stage, it is astonishing 
how soon this becomes as dark coloured as the developer was, in conse- 
quence of the extraction from the film of every trace of discoloured and 
spent developer. I place great importance upon this being effectively 
accomplished ere the freshly mixed developer be applied. A new lease of 
life seems thus to be given to the development every time this is done. 
I have often known plates that have been under exposed, and have 
obstinately refused to develop further, gain in strength rapidly under 
this treatment persevered with time after time. 

If this is not done the film becomes saturated with developer, that, from 
its intimate contact in the film, is soon exhausted, and should be removed, 
to allow of the full energy of the remainder of the developer having ac- 
cess to and in the film, and the action continue unretarded. 

To return to the application of the developer. The solution is 
gradually strengthened until the developer contains one and a half 
minims of No, 1 to eight ounces of water; beyond this I never go with 
ammonia bromide solution. The pyro solution, No, 2, is kept to one and 
a half drachms to the eight ounces quantity until all the detail is out, 
then I add it by the minim until full density is obtained—say up to 
four drachms of No. 2 to the above quantity if it is an obstinate case of — 
under exposure. 

I have spent an hour on one plate as above in the case of very short 
exposure, and then obtained a good quality of negative, clear and bright, 
in spite of this long time. 

I have also got good results with very short exposures by applying one 
drachm of No. 2 to every ounce of water, after washing off all developer 
and no ammonia bromide solution, and after applying for some minutes 
dilute with water to two ounces to the drachm, and then add the am- 
monia bromide solution, this operation being repeated if necessary. Upon 
the very strong plain pyro solution being applied, a marked change for 
the better is at once observable. 

Again, I have been able to force an under-exposed plate by using a 
warm developer, methylated alcohol being used to take the place of water, 

I have often heard complaints of frilling that no alum or tannin baths 
could stop. A developer mixed with methylated alcohol will succeed, I 
believe, when nothing else will, 

pee eho SS 


AN EASY AND EFFECTIVE METHOD OF PRINTING CLOUDS 
TO LANDSCAPES. 


By Grorcs Suitu (Dudley). 


Tue usual mode of printing clouds to landscapes from a separate negative 
is generally a tedious and unsatisfactory operation, and those who have 
attempted it can testify to the skill and care which are required to pro- 
duce really good results, Even then the number of prints which are 
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spoiled before a satisfactory print is obtained is only known to those who 
have had their temper tried by repeated failures. One of the greatest 
difficulties. in the printing-in of clouds is to prevent a sort of halo or 
border of light showing at the junction of the landscape with the sky, or 
round any object which may project into the sky. The more deeply the 
clouds are printed the more decided becomes this border of light, and the 
more unnatural the effect produced. Some persons endeavour to avoid 
this by printing-in the clouds very lightly—little more, in fact, than 
suggestions of them—and if sufficient care is taken in the masking the 
result is fairly good. It is, however, rare to find a case in which you 
cannot tell at a glance whether the clouds have been taken at the same 
time as the landscape, or whether they have been printed-in afterwards. 
During the past autumn I made experiments with the object of making 
the printing-in of clouds easier and more effective, and I think I may 
venture to say with some success. The following is the plan I have 
‘adopted. Having obtained a print in the ordinary manner to which it is 
wished to add clouds (of course it is understood that if the sky in the 
negative is not sufficiently dense to print perfectly white it must be 
blocked out with black varnish), take a sable or camel-hair brush and 
' with some opaque water colour paint over the landscape about an inch 
downwards from the horizon, carefully covering over those objects which 
project into the sky, and keeping rather within their edges than outside, 
as every bit of the colour outside will show as a white mark in the finished 
print, even if the edge is gone over but slightly. It is best to begin at the 
junction with the sky, and having got the outline there exact, the lower 
part can be smudged on quickly. I find Rowney’s flake white water 
colour in tubes answers well and does not affect the silver in the print, 
but, no doubt, other body colours would do equally well. The colour’ 
_ having dried, the print is placed under a cloud negative and printed in 

the usual manner until the clouds are deep enough. No care is required, 
and the landscape or projecting objects being protected by the layer of 
colour, the clouds will print right up to their edges without a perceptible 
joining. This gives a natural effect, the clouds appearing to go behind 
the objects, thus giving an idea of space and atmosphere. The first 
washing water in which the print is placed will remove the colour, and 
the print can then be toned and fixed in the usual way. . 

Although by this method clouds may be printed deeply, yet it is, as a 
rule, inadvisable to do so on account of the heaviness which it produces 
in the print. The negatives of the clouds may he either on glass or 
paper ; the latter (which can be purchased from several firms when it is 
inconvenient to make your own) being particularly handy for the purpose, _ 
as they can be arranged on the print far more easily than those on glass, 
and they have the further advantage that either side can be used without 
loss of sharpness. I have, however, found that they are liable to become 
covered with small transparent spots, caused, the makers say, by their 
having come into contact with some acid, but, in my own opinion, due to 
imperfect fixing. Whichever kind may be used, it is well to get them a 
size larger than the print, as this permits of them being moved a little to 
either side, upwards, or diagonally, so that the portion may be used which 
best harmonises with the picture. Although it is a little trouble to apply 
the colour to each print, yet there is really a saving of time, as no care is 
afterwards necessary in moving the masks, cotton-wool, &., usually 
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employed, and which becomes a very tedious matter in dull weather. I 
think this method will be found useful in other cases of double printing 
where it is wished to preserve the lights; for instance, in portraits or 
figures such portions as may be wished can be preserved, while the rest 
may be sunned down. It would also appear to be useful in platino 
printing, where, in consequence of the faint appearance of the undeveloped 
print, some difficulty must be experienced in placing the cloud negative 
in its proper position. As, however, I have not done any printing by 
that process, I must leave this point for others to determine. I have no 
doubt that the method I have here suggested may be improved upon, but 
I think the lines I have indicated show a departure from the ordinary 
methods adopted in the printing-in of clouds. 


——— 


HOW TO GLAZE ALBUMEN PRINTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
By J. Letsx, 


Tue following may be nothing new, but as I find no reference to the pro- 
cess as applied to albumen prints in any handbooks I possess, it may 
prove of use to those who do not possess a rolling or burnishing apparatus, 
and who do not care to attempt enamelling. 

Thoroughly clean a sheet of common glass, of size to hold several 
prints, and see that it is free from scratches, &c.; then dust it liberally 
with powdered French chalk, and with a soft pad rub the chalk all over 
and into the surface of the glass. Do not polish off the chalk, but after 
rubbing in dust off the loose chalk with a soft brush or dry handkerchief. 
The glass is now ready. 

Next take the prints direct from the washing water (they must not be 
drained or dried in any way since fixing), and place them face downwards 
on the prepared surface of the glass; cover with several folds of blotting- 
paper, and over all a piece of stout paper, and rub well down with the 
palm of the hand until the prints are thoroughly in contact with the glass 
and all air specks expelled, care being taken that the prints do not move 
on the glass during this operation. The glass is now placed with the 
backs of the prints upwards before a bright fire, on the top of a stove as 
hot as the hand will bear, or (in summer) in a window exposed to hot 
sunshine, and as soon as dry the prints will leave the glass of their own 
accord, and be found to possess a very fine surface. 

Any ordinary sensitised albumen paper that I have tried can be glazed 
as above, provided it be not too old, and that the drying is rapid, for if 
left to dry slowly the prints are apt to adhere to the glass, when nothing 
short of scraping will remove them. A glass carelessly cleaned, or a 
short supply of French chalk, may lead to failure. 

Owing to the heat required for drying, these prints cannot be mounted 
while on the glass like the gelatino-bromide prints, and as water dulls the 
gloss, a mountant free from water, such as indiarubber solutior, must be 
used if the full surface is to be retained; but still a good half gloss like a 
rolled print can be had by using thick starch paste, but a much finer 
surface can be got by the following :— 

Soak an ounce of refined gelatine in cold water for an hour, then drain 
off and squeeze out the water as much as possible; put the gelatine in a 
jelly pot and place the latter in a pan of hot water on the fire, When the 
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gelatine has melted stir in slowly two and a half ounces of pure 
_ methylated spirit, and bottle for use. This glue will keep indefinitely, and 


can be melted for use in a few minutes by standing on the hob or ina 


’ basin of hot water. As it contains a very small percentage of water, it 


hardly affects the gloss of the prints, and it dries almost immediately, 
1 ——+>—_—_ 


THE THREE ALKALIES., 
By W. Hanson, 


AmmontA, soda, and potash. The best of these, in my developing expe- 
rience, is potash—in the form of carbonate, of course. 

The first is objectionable on account of its volatility, notwithstanding 
all its good properties. The second, though fixed, and therefore always to 
be relied upon, has the unfortunate tendency to occasionally stain the 
gelatine film yellow, and for this reason alone the third is to be preferred, 
because of its freedom from that fault, while sharing all the good qualities 
possessed by the other two. 

The following is a good working formula :— 


REA MOE TMS as vcgasin ppp sophes cessreecssecsaeses 1 ounce. 

I OCD ory shin cinmicetrnceeccssccrcesesceaapes 2 ounces. 
RIEL OT OOHAL cis) ison cn cogese vos uae acne op vce ese 20 grains, 
esc ar  cciert oe cay ceivis serpin eoies! 4 ounces. 


This stock solution will keep for months. For present use dilute two 


* drachms of the above with sixteen ounces of water, and to every ounce of 


this dilution required add from two to three grains of pyro, and bromide 
of potassium if needed, 

Note.—As the carbonate gives out heat in dissolving, and the sulphite 
absorbs heat, it will be found convenient to mix the salts before adding 
them to the water, when they readily dissolve with shaking. 

The addition of bichromate of potash was recommended by me about 
two years ago in a formula for soda development which I then published 


-in Tue Bririso Journau or PHotoaRapxy, and of its utility I have now no 


doubt, whether mixed with soda or potash, 


eS 


THE APPLICATION OF THE GRAPHIC METHOD 
TO PHOTOGRAPHY, 


By H. J. Girrorp. 


Tue use of the graphic method for photographic work does not seem to be _ 
much used, and it seems to me that it is always a good check to experi- 
ments; not only that, but we could carry all the data of the ordinary 
exposure tables on one small sheet of paper instead of a collection of 
different tables. Not only that, but by using the ‘section paper,’ 7.é., 
paper ruled in squares, which may be got almost anywhere now: a 
parallel ruler and a pair of dividers, we can do almost all mathematical 
and arithmetical problems, such as multiplication, division, squaring and 
cubing, differentiating, and integrating, without putting down a figure. 
We are now all getting used to the ordinary curves, such as are issued 
daily by the Meteorological Office, and for registering which photography 
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ig so much used. To show the use of curves for checking experiments 
I have taken an experiment out of Hunt’s Photography, and which may 
be found on page 60 of the edition published in 1857 with relation to 
printing, He gives the following ;— 

120 grains of salt to an ounce of water took to 


whiten the paper ........., .dt ae . 12 minutes, 
LOO \cevsn'ascis svthothacp nee States <ereancean Mare (ise - 
SO cies se cer eecen FE RE RES) sanauanee eee mee 9 a 
CO Re ee Pipener ne PMTAEM PTE ei Die ee 
AO aus Rarer ete RR LM ce ee Bigger 
BO fs Ling RR Eas Seek ieee ee 4 ar 
20 LN ae Rr ac ies Se 6 4 
10 wick SNA ew Si 8 Be eee 12 ¥ 


These I have plotted on a bit of section paper which I had beside me, 
Though of course the scales are perfectly arbitrary I took 


Vertical scale time ......cscsccreavesesases 6mm. = 1 minute. 
Horizontal scale grains .............:00065 1 mm. = 1 grain. * 
The resulting curve from this is the full line. We see that thirty 
grains gives the best result, and as we diminish the amount of salt we 
lengthen the time of exposure, which gives a curve that is a hyperbola, 
but as we increase the salt we get an irregular curve. This appears to me 
to be wrong, and ought to be a hyperbola, only much weaker than the 
other: I have sketched in what I should say was a more correct curve by a 


dotted line. I can only here give the slightest idea of what curves might 
be used for, as I think they might be used for almost everything, and can 
only hope that the hint of employing curves for experimental work may 
save the trouble of some experiments. As three points on a curve give 
you an idea of the curve, though as you cannot complete it it may not be 
@ correct one, as it does not show you at what point of the curve it is. 

I also think that if you get an irregular curve, as the one I have above, 
you will find in practice that there is some cause which you have over- 
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- looked in your experiment, I think that emulsion makers would find a 

curve for the time of boiling advantageous. : 

. As the curve has been reduced the scales are incorrect, though in the 
original the small divisions are 2 mm. square, 


— 


EXPOSURE TABLES AND DEVELOPMENT FORMUL, 
By C. H. Bornamtey, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


Exposure and development are such well-worn subjects that it seems. 
almost impossible to say anything new about them; but exposure and 
development are still more than half the battle in the production of a 
successful photograph, and hence the following remarks may not be 
without some value, especially since they are addressed, in the first place, 
to amateurs who are either beginners or have only a limited experience. 

A certain friend of mine, who cannot be accused of want of culture, is 
in the habit of inveighing strongly against what he terms ‘learned 
rubbish,’ by which he means productions that may serve to illustrate 
the great knowledge and perseverance of their producers, but have very 
little value as methods of investigation, and do nothing for the develop- 
ment of the intellect, the improvement of the morals, or the increase of 
the happiness of the human race. If my friend were a photographer, I 

-am afraid, with all due respect to their authors, that he might in his 
haste put ‘Tables of Exposures’ into the category which excites his ire. 
During the past year there has been considerable discussion concerning 
the mode of using such tables, and the relative merits of those con- 
structed by various authors, and it seems advisable to consider how far 
they have any practical value. Truly the time and trouble expended in 
their compilation must have been enormous, and the methods of using 
them are not characterised by sweet simplicity. Ascertain the intensity 
ratio of the stop used, multiply by a factor, appraise the character of the 
subject, and then add, subtract, multiply, or divide (as the case may be) 
by a ‘ subject number,’ make a correction for the season of the year and 
the time of day, and then expose—but, alas! the light has changed, the 
effect is gone ! 

In the first place, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon, as every 
chemist and physicist knows full well, that extended numerical tables are 
of no real value unless they deal with conditions and quantities which 
are constant. Now in the exposures of gelatine plates there is not a 
single condition which is really constant except the apertures of the lens ! 
The rapidity of the plates varies in different batches, nay, even in 
different plates in the same packet; the character of the light varies 
from place to place, and from hour to hour—not unfrequently from 
minute to minute; the character of the subject varies still more widely; 
and the exposure required depends upon the effect which the photo- 
grapher wishes to produce, and the method of development which he is 
going to use. All these conditions vary widely, and at present at any 
rate do not admit of quantitative estimation. How, then, is it possible 
to work them into tables which have any claim to accuracy? How many 
photographers at all worthy of the name ever make their exposures by 
means of the tables which have been constructed ? 

It has been stated that exposure tables are intended chiefly as an aid 
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to beginners. A very brief and simple table might have some value from 
this point of view; but those now in existence are far too complicated 
and extensive, and bewilder the tyro by their very complexity. Moreover, 
‘they tend to give the impression that proper exposure is only to be 
ascertained from tables, and not, as is really the case, by observation and 
experience, 

What, then, is to be taken as a guide to exposure? I answer, The 
apparent brightness of the image on the focussing screen after the stop 
has been inserted, special attention being given to the dark parts of the 
subject, and some allowance being made for the time of year and con- 
dition of the sky. Doubtless this is not very easy, and requires both 
care and skill; but in photography, as in everything else, there is no 
royal road to success. At any rate, all troublesome and complex calcu- 
lations are favoided, and it must be remembered that the use of exposure 
tables involves an estimation of the character of the subject, or the 
intensity of the light, or both, which is at least as difficult as the esti- 
mation of the brightness of the image on the screen. But how is the 


beginner to learn the connexion between the brightness of the image and. 


the exposure required? By his own observation; by selecting a subject 
of more or less typical character, carefully observing the character of the 
image on the screen, and then exposing different parts of the same plate 
for different lengths of time in the well known and often described 
manner, After development and fixing he can then observe which 
exposure has given the best result. Let him do this carefully with three 
or four subjects, and he will not only gain more knowledge about proper 
exposure than any number of tables can give him, but he will also learn 
what is equally, if not more, important—the way in which a plate 
behaves in the developer according to the amount of exposure which it 
has had. <A knowledge of the variations in the character of the light 
with the seasons and atmospheric conditions, can only be learnt by 
experience, though a certain amount of information can be got by the 
use of a simple form of actinometer, in which the time required for a 
piece of sensitive bromide paper to darken to a standard tint is observed, 
but it is advisable to dispense with encumbrances of this kind as soon as 
possible. Complicated actinometers, like complicated tables, are, in the 
writer’s opinion, delusionsand snares. After all, the secret of success lies 
not so much in the amount of exposure, provided that it has not been too 
short, as in the development of the image. ‘Take care that the exposure 
is sufficient and learn to develop properly. 

Learn to develop properly! That’s the rub. ‘I can teach any one to 
make a plate, but development is an art,’ said one of the leaders in 
modern photography. How many photographers out of the great army 


of dry-plate workers ever do learn to develop properly ? and how many ~ 


have any conception of the control over the result which a rational 
method of development gives? Developing formule are already legion, 
and their number still increases. How many have any real value? 
Most of them differ mainly in the relative proportions of pyro, alkali, 
and restrainer, and the differences after all are not very great, As a 
rule, a new formula is put forward with a sort of ex cathedra statement 
by the author that it is the best developer that can be used ; but it is very 
rarely that any experimental evidence is quoted in support of the state- 


ment. Now I do not hesitate to assert that a ‘new formula’ which is - 
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new only in so far as a slight alteration has been made in the proportion 


_ of the constituents, is of little or no practical value. When a proposed 


formula contains a new constituent that is another matter, but such 


- cases are very rare, Moreover, when such formule are proposed, any 


evidence as to the advantage gained by the use of the new constituent is 
generally conspicuous by its absence. Where, for example, is to be found 
any tolerably complete series of experiments as to the relative advantages 
and deficiencies of ammonia, ammonium carbonate, sodium carbonate, 
and potassium carbonate, as the alkali in the pyro developer? It is true 
there are a number of isolated statements, supported by fragmentary 
evidence, but anything like a systematic investigation of the question is 
still wanting. Then, again, it has been proposed to use potassium ferro- 
cyanide along with the alkaline carbonates; but I have never been able 

-to learn what advantages were supposed to be gained by its use, or on 
what experiments any such suppositions are based. Further, beyond the 
fact that sulphites prevent, to a greater or less extent, the discolouration 
of the pyro solution, and thus tend to prevent the staining of the nega- 
tive, is there not the greatest difference of opinion as to the advantages 
or otherwise resulting from its use? It is surely obvious that photo- 
graphers with a taste for experimenting would do much greater service in 
the advancement of our art by carefully and systematically working out 
points like these, than by making trivial alterations in the relative pro- 
portions of the constituents of the developer. 

It seems necessary even now to insist upon the fact that the best 
results cannot be obtained by rigid adherence to a formula, The relative 
proportions of the constituents of a developer must be altered to suit the 
character of the subject and the character of the effect which it is desired 
to obtain. In the first place, it is essential to have sufficient exposure to 
give all the details in the shadows without the necessity of forced 
development. Excessive exposure can be compensated during develop- 
ment; insufficient exposure is incurable. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that over exposure and under exposure are merely relative 
terms, and what might be called over exposure with one method of de- 
velopment will be correct or even under exposure with another method. 

Howisthe beginner to know in what ways to modify his developer soasto 


_ obtain particular results? A developer almost invariably contains at least 


three constituents, each of which has its own particular function, namely, 
the developer proper, or density giver, e. g., the pyro; the accelerator, e. g., 
the alkali, whether it be ammonia or one of the carbonates; and the 
restrainer, e.g., the alkaline bromide or citrate. In the first place, these 
three substances should be kept separate, and are most conveniently used 
in the form of ten per cent. solutions, In the second place, an experiment 
should be made to ascertain the maximum amount of alkali which an 
unexposed plate will stand without fogging in presence of, say, two 
grains of pyro per ounce and three grains of alkaline bromide. This 
gives a limit beyond which development cannot safely be forced. The 
great point, however, is to keep constantly in mind the respective 
functions of the constituents of the developer, and the chief effects pro- 
duced by alterations in their relative proportions: These may be stated 
as follows :— 

Increase of pyro produces increased density and contrast, with slightly 
less detail, and vice versa, 
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Increase of alkali produces more rapid development, with increased 
detail and diminished contrasts, and vice versa. 
Increase of restrainer produces slower development, with increased 


contrasts but less detail, and vice versd. An increased amount of re- 
strainer also allows greater density to be obtained for the same amount — 


of detail. 
Dilution of the developer with water makes development slower, and 
tends to reduce the contrasts, 


These statements likewise hold good, mutatis mutandis, for the fer- 
rous oxalate developer. 


It is scarcely necessary to indicate the way in which these facts may 


be utilised: that, for example, a subject with strong contrasts should 
have a somewhat long exposure, and be developed with a reduced amount 
of pyro and restrainer, but with an increased amount of alkali; whilst a 
subject with weak contrasts should be developed with increased pyro and 
bromide, but with a smaller proportion of alkali. Another point of 
cardinal importance, which is frequently ignored or neglected, is that the 
full amount of alkali should never be added at once, but in successive 
small portions, so that development proceeds tentatively, and the 
operator keeps the check hand over the development instead of letting it 
run beyond his control. It is only in this way that excessive exposure 
can be counteracted. Let it be constantly borne in mind that BROMIDE OF 
BRAINS is the chief constituent in a developer. 
Doubtless development on the lines indicated is more difficult and 
requires more intelligence than the mechanical application of a ready- 
made solution, but the best results are not to be obtained without 
careful observation and intelligent practice. The more slavish the 
adherence to a formula, the more mechanically the process of develop- 
ment is conducted, the greater will be the number of failures; the more 
careful the observation of the progress of development, the more intelli- 
gently the developer is handled and modified to suit all the circum- 


stances, the greater undoubtedly will be the number of successes and the 


nearer the approach to perfection. 
—=>———— 


THE PREPARATION FOR PRINTING OF GLASS AND PAPER 
NEGATIVES. 


By Linpsay Hemery, 


Wuen the retoucher has a harsh negative, with dense high lights and 
empty shadows, one of his dodges is to affix a sheet of papier minérale on 
to the glass side of the negative. This serves a double purpose. First 
he will work out the dense lights with a dabber charged with vaseline or 
Canada balsam (thinned, perhaps, with benzole). This renders the 
papier, on the lights where applied, transparent, while the shadows 
remain protected by the ungreased portions of the papier. Secondly, the 
detail in these dark shadows may be further helped by working with 
stump and blacklead, or a soft lead pencil. ; 

If the negative be of opposite character, viz., weak and flat, and 
lacking contrast, the modus operandi is reversed. Here we pick out the 
shadows with the vaseline, and strengthen the high lights by means of 
the blacklead. . “ii 


. 
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OBE! supposing that the negative be a proper film, the back of the 
beers does not require any papier minérale, there being a surface 
already equally adaptable to the double manipulation. Only, of course, 


the negative must be worked upon unoiled. There is one disadvantage, 
though of neutral character only. When we have a glass negative, should 


our ‘dodging’ not prove successful the papier can at once be torn off; 


but for a paper negative more care and trouble will be required. How- 


ever, a little stale bread or indiarubber will remove the blacklead, 
while immersion in methylated spirit will take out the grease ; or the 
local effect may be removed by oiling the entire surface. 

Probably there are few paper negatives which could not be improved 
by greasing locally at discretion (when possible). For instance, many 
landscape exposures will show good natural clouds, but the foreground 
becomes fully printed before they are properly defined. Here, then, by 
greasing the sky portion oniy a more perfect picture would probably 
result. On the other hand are negatives where the subject proper is 
overpowered by a too heavily-printing sky; but here greasing of the 
foreground only would be indicated. Again, where halation exists, the 
detail might be strengthened by similar means. Church windows, tops of 
trees, &c., nearly always require some coaxing. 

The operations indicated may demand some considerable skill to 
ensure a successful result, but the practice that makes perfect must be 
left to the diligent worker. 
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HYDROKINONE AS A DEVELOPER. 
By Gro, Haney. 


Many are the formule published every year for alkaline pyro development ; 
almost every amateur and professional has his own favourite one. Perhaps 
there is no better developer than the alkaline pyro, and to those that are 
getting good results I would say go on with it. But to others who have 
time and like to try something new I could recommend them to give hydro- 
kinone a trial. I have used it for the last four years, and when I have 
had good plates it has been all Icould desire. I believe one of the reasong 
why we haye heard so little of this developer is that when it has been ~ 
tried suitable plates have not been used, for there are only three or four 
makers’ plates that can be successfully developed with hydrokinone. 
My formula, which has not been published before, is as follows :— 


No. 1, 

PemaMmiOnt SOO V))). 0, IOC BIL A 40 minims 
MDOEII, SOFAUAI OUT EV. SliT. or casi savel Poedihes cade 15 ounces. 
" No. 2: 

Carbonate of soda (Luse washing soda) saturated solution 

No, 3. 
Hydrokinone EI. uA BOR ARS), a 80 grains, 
en spemn SEtONT, Atk TGs. A ROT 2a 10 ounces, 
Pecrre Helanee lt, Te A SS , 10 grains. 
No bromide. 


I use citric acid in preference to sulphite of soda for preventing dis- 
colouration of the hydro solution, 


xX 
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For use take 2 ounces of No 1; 20 minims of No. 2; 2 drachms of 
No, .3. > 

For over exposures use a drop or two of a ten per cent. solution of 
bromide of ammonium. The same conditions which govern pyro de- 
velopment hold good in the case of hydrokinone. 


——_- 


COATING DEVELOPING DISHES. 
By C, OaKesHort. 


One essential for the obtaining a perfect negative isa clean dish. Yor the 
smaller-sized plates nothing equals glass, as dishes of this material can 
be readily made chemically clean with a little strong acid. But for the 
larger sizes I take it that vulcanite or papier-mache is more generally em- 
ployed as being lighter, less costly, and not so readily broken. A good 
plan to have these always in condition is to coat the inside with beeswax, 
paraffin, or ozokerit—candles of these materials can be had of any 
grocer, If found to be too soft a little resin mixed with either will 
give greater hardness, but this will be needed only in very warm weather. 
Dishes so coated are easily kept clean, but should a suspicion of retained 
impurity at any time arise it may be easily rectified by remelting the wax 
before a brisk fire, and placing the dish on a level surface till quite cold. 
I haye dishes so treated which haye been in use for many months, and 
they are in as good condition now as when first prepared. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ASTRONOMY IN 1887. 
By Rey. 8S. J. Perry, D.Se., F.R.S. 


Tux great event of the year 1887, and which overshadows every other, as 
far at least as astronomy is concerned, was the Paris Conference, at which 
it was resolved to carry out the proposed plan of a photographic map of 
the whole of the sidereal heavens, Such a work must mark an epoch in 
astronomy, and there seems to be now no reasonable doubt about putting 
the plan at once most promptly into execution. France has already 
taken a leading part in the international scheme, and, if we include the 
colonies, England will be well represented shortly by the observatories of 
Greenwich, the Cape of Good Hope, Sydney, and Melbourne. A decade of 
years should suffice for the production of the photographs and for their - 
reduction, and then photography will have put the world in possession of 
the most valuable result ever yet produced by observational astronomy. 
The possibility of such an undertaking is the immediate consequence of 
the recent progress in photography, and it would be hard to overestimate 
its practical effect upon astronomy. 

The preparations for so great a work as the photographic record of all 
the stars visible in the most powerful telescopes on a uniform scale must 
necessarily occupy a considerable time. A very efficient committee of 
astronomers and physicists was formed to mature the plan and elaborate 
the numerous details which must all be accurately fixed before the com- 
iencement of the observations. But astronomical photographers need 
not in the meantime be idle, for the photographie chart of the heavens, 
however perfectly executed, will not supersede the necessity of procuring 
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Pa enlarged photographie records of all the most important bodies in the 


universe. Some few of the brighter nebule and clusters of worlds were 


c photographed before the present year, but 1887 has been adding rapidly 


to their number. Thus the nebula of Orion has become better known, 
and fresh nebule have been discovered in the cluster of the Pleiades. 
We are no longer dependent on drawings for the delineation of the cluster 
in Hercules, of the ring nebula of the Lyre, and of the dumb-bell nebula, 
and each fine night is now adding to our accurate knowledge of important 
celestial objects. 

Some useful photographic results have also been gleaned in the far 
east of Europe during the total solar eclipse of August last, and these 
suffice to show how rich would have been the harvest had the astronomers 
received as bright a welcome from the Russian skies as they did from the 
a friends who live beneath them. 
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IS IT SOMETHING NEW? 
By Rosert Orronrp. 


aie temerity is required nowadays to answer such a question in the 
affirmative, and it is, moreover, & somewhat hazardous business; but as 
far as my knowledge and experience go, it is. And this is how ‘it came 
about, It was necessary to add at the bottom of certain pictures some 
lettering in white upon a dense black ground, the letters to be a little orna- 
mental, 

Although generally speaking the old silver bath is still kept ready in 
the corner, it happened to be unfit for use at the moment. To write that 
which was required on cardboard, to take a negative on a dry plate with 
clear glass shadows, and to prepare carbon tissue and print and develop 
the same on glass, seemed to be a long way round to the desired end. 
Then the idea of employing Obernetter’s method of obtaining reverse 
negatives seemed a good one, but experience has taught me that com- 
mercial plates have too much gelatine to silver upon them, and too much 
iodide to bromide, to give anything like clear results. 

In my dilemma the following plan suggested itself, and proved to be 
just what was required. A few crystals of potash dichromate, with a 
fragment of lump sugar, were dissolved in water to make a strong solu- 
tion. ‘To this was added a trace of Chinese white, which gave ‘a slight 
colour to the whole when stirred up. A piece of carbon tissue was then 
taken and fastened to a board, and the design drawn upon it with a pen 
_ dipped in the above. No need to write backwards, no negative taking or 
printing. The tissue was allowed to dry in the sun, and when dry was 
- instantly wetted and squeegeed upon the right place on a clean col- 
lodionised glass. Upon development a negative was produced suitable 
for the purpose—to print in white letters upon a black ground. If what 
is known as transparency tissue be used, no further trouble is needed. If 
coloured tissue, it may be necessary to soak for a few minutes in a solu- 
tion of potash permanganate to give sufficient density to the letters. After 
writing on the carbon, the whole process need not exceed half an hour in 
duration, which is perhaps even quicker than one wet plate in the copying 
camera, and the same in the transparency arrangement. 

: Writing on the tissue will be found to be very easy if a at is use 
y 2 


9 


that does not scratch, and. the sugar will keep the solution moist lon 
enough to soak through and make a dark deposit of pigment. The little. 
white added enables one to see what has been written, and with the aid of. 


a penknife and paint brush, erasures. and corrections on the finished 


negative are simple enough. It is possible to do the samé by means of a 
strong solution of chrome alum, but the deposit is never so thick, and the. 
after intensification is absolutely necessary. The absence of sunlight only. 
prolongs the process for a few minutes, when the result is precisely the. 


same. Perhaps the brick-red tissue would be suitable for the purpose, but 
none being at hand, it could not be tried. , 

I should like to conclude by quoting an old formula for a substitute 
for collodion as a substratum on which to develop carbon where double 
transfer is not intended. It is a suggestion of Dr. Vogél, modified by 
Captain Abney, and can be used for carbon on opal or other glass, or for 
collodion emulsions, and is even recommended as a preservative for col- 
lodion dry plates. Briefly, it is gelatine dissolved in a small quantity 
of acetic acid by the heat from boiling water, precipitated by addition of 
methylated alcohol in sufficient quantity just to turn the solution white, 
and re-solution by dropping in acetic acid gradually and heating again. A 


grain of chrome alum in one drachm of water is added to every twenty-. 


five grains of gelatine, The solution is filtered and used as collodion, the 
plate rocked, and dried by heat quickly to avoid dust. The result is a 
glassy, hard substratum, to which anything will stick. The solution will 
keep, asI have used it a year or more old, and so is always ready. 
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THE AMATEUR. 
By Marx Ovte. 

On, yes! it seems quite easy, Jack, and it looks so very nice ; 
But think it over, my dear boy, ere you’re landed on the ice. 
When I first took the notion, Jack, all in the ‘swim’ then swore 
*Twas but the drawing of a slide, cap off, and nothing more, 
The descriptions were so glowing—’twas so easy to begin ; 
You know that I was strange to it, and, of course, they let me in. 
All bunkum, lad, when you hear them say, ‘ You only have to get 
A camera and lens, and things’ (so naively termed a set), 
‘Then right away you’ll pictures make as experienced workers do, 
Where light, and shade, and beauty blend artistie’ly to view.’ 
It really can’t be done like that ; and men in every station 
Must learn to take a picture well—it needs an education. 


The holes and pitfalls on the road are manifold and many, 

But experience will guide you on till there are scarcely any. 

Not in a week, nor in a month, will you reach this blissful shore, 
But by every failure overcome you’re advancing more and more. 

I only want to warn you, Jack, ’gainst those who’d have you think 
That you can take a negative as easy’s take a drink. 

For I’ve been there myself sometime—all round ; I ought to know: 
So, unless you’re going to study it, I would not have you go 
Wasting your money and your time, thus throwing both away ; 
But if you’re really on to learn, it’s a glorious kind of play. 

There is no easy, royal road for men in any station — 

The taking of a picture, Jack, requires an edueation: 
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at When first you start you'll find it hard to bear such things in mind 

_As caps and stops, and slides and drops, with a hundred more behind; 
And when you really get to know their use and local standing, 

_ Then Impatience in his eagerness exposures is demanding. 

_ You make your first exposure, when you find, alas! that you 

_ Forgot to put the cap on lens, with the plate exposed to view. 
Then you get into a worry, and you get into a state, 

_ As foolishly you find yourself with two pictures on one plate ; 
Or if an instantaneous shot at cattle, train, or ship, 
You arrange your shutter nicely and watch the time to tip, 
And when the ball you give a squeeze, my! won’t you do a swear 
When you see the lens quite open and the flap up in the air. 


To lose your stops, or screw, or head, ere you are well begun, 

_ Are but varied little incidents that go to help the fun. 
Your sliding stand it won’t go up; if up, it won’t come down — 
With it, like set of crutches, you wander through the town. 
‘ And is there not a sip,’ said Jack, ‘ of pleasure in the cup ?’ 
Oh, yes! you’ve some successes, Jack, or else you'd throw it up. 
You see, my boy, so many go in for an easy burst — 
I thought that I would paint for you the beauty at her worst. 

_ Then comes the darkened chamber, with measure, lamp, and tray, 

-And chemicals of many kinds with important parts to play. 

The failures that will follow here I'll leave you to find and fight, 
For they are deeds of darkness, Jack, and must not see the light. 


But when the early fever’s past, and you get settled down 

To think on what you're doing, and each effort try to crown 
With fair success, you'll give up fuss and gently move along, 
Neatly arranging all your things ; and when the light is wrong, 
Instead of wasting many plates, you'll wait till it is right— 
The time is past when expose you must in any sort of light ; 

You duly note the plates exposed with every when and how— 
You’ve got to know your shutter, and it works quite easy now; 
The chemicals you handle with that ease which knowledge brings ; 
To reduce, retard, develop, are to you familiar things. 

This is the only royal road for men in any station, 

So if you’re going to join us, Jack, go in for education. 


t 
o~ 


tote gr: 
A USEFUL TOOL IN PRINT MOUNTING. 


By Aur. Reap. 


Possipiy some readers of the AnMANAc, in common with noe may, in 
the course of their amateur attempts at print mounting, when rubbing 
with the ‘common or garden’ blotting paper the prints into contact, have 
experienced some such trifling annoyance as a torn or displaced print 
(generally the best of that batch), or had to hunt a blister over several 
square yards of a nearly finished print, only to find at the end of the 
operation that the print was too quite finished. 

lf there be any such I recommend a little article which an obliging 
shop lady called a blotting roller, and sold-me into buying for, I think, 
10d. Of course it was quite useless for the purpose for which it was 
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made, but as an accessory in the print-mounting department—vwell, I 
should smile! It consists of a small boxwood roller, covered with a good 
many even thicknesses of blotting paper, and mounted in a handle like a 
printer’s inking roller. 

First you ‘ adhesive’ your print with your favourite ‘mejum,’ then lay 
it on the mount and persuasively pass the roller over its surface several 
times. The print will then adhere evenly and firmly up to the edges, all 
blisters vanish, no displacement and no rueking up or tearing of the moist 
print; in fact, mounting made a pleasure, 


eS 


SPONGIO PILINE. 
By Russet SEDGFIELD. 


I po not remember seeing this mentioned in connexion with photography. 
Tt is one of those minor matters that scarcely seem worth naming. 

For those who do not know it, it may be described as a sort of fine and 
very absorbent felt, waterproofed on one side, and its principal use is for 
poultices. It is made in various thicknesses, from one-eighth to half-an- 
inch, how much thicker and thinner I know not, and is sold by most 
respectable dispensing chemists. Amongst its photographic uses is the 
draining of plates instead of blotting-paper. Another is to line the table 
or shelf on which the developing cup and bottles are placed. This quite 
prevents drops from the outside of the cup from falling on and staining 
the plate—a misfortune which has, I suppose, befallen most of us some 
time or other. It is easily rinsed out, and as far as my experience, which 
is not short, goes, will last almost for a lifetime. Certainly that which 
lines my plate boxes has been in constant use since the wet collodion days, 
and shows no signs yet of an intention to give up work. 


SS 


CHROMATE OF SILVER. 
By W. K. Burton (Tokio, Japan). 


A copy of Tur British Journat oF Puotocrapuy which will be very old 
before this gets into print has just reached me. In it there is an article 
on halation, which reminds me of many experiments made some years 
ago with chromate of silver, one of the objects of my experiments being 
to devise a way of preventing halation. The experiments did not 
succeed, but I believe that was rather through my own fault or ignorance 
than through anything else. I believe that chromate of silver is a salt 
that might be made use of photographically in various ways were it 
studied with that object by some competent chemist. As I have said, 
one of my objects was to prevent halation, and this I hoped to do in the 
manner to be described. 

I should say first of all that halation is by no means a simple matter, 
entirely attributable to reflection from the back of the glass. It has 
many causes, and the chief of which certainly is reflection from the back 
of the glass. That it is not the only one is evident by the facts, that we 
can get halation on paper negatives, and that a halation effect is some- 
times visible to the eye. I cannot, however, here go into the whole 
matter, which I have treated in another place. It is of chromate of silver 
that I would write. 
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_. It appeared to me that halation would certainly be prevented as 
completely as it could be, by preventing any actinic light from reaching 
the glass at all, and it further appeared to me that a film of a chromate 
of silver emulsion would be an excellent medium for preventing the light 
from reaching the glass. Chromate of silver is of an intense ruby 
colour. It may be made by mixing a solution of chromate of potassium ~ 
with one of nitrate of silver, and if gelatine be present—the usual con- 
ditions in emulsion making being observed —a beautiful emulsion 
results. So intense is the colour of the chromate of silver that an 
emulsion containing the equivalent of only one grain of metallic silver 
gives a film of a deep ruby colour. The chromate of silver is soluble in 
hyposulphite of soda (or, more strictly speaking, is decomposed by it, 
forming a soluble hyposulphite of silver), It therefore appeared that to 
‘coat plates with gelatino-bromide emulsion on a substratum of chromate 
of silver emulsion, would result in a prevention of halation as complete 
as is possible. I found, however, that failure resulted because the 
chromate of silver was reduced by the developer, a dense fog being 
produced. I now see that, with my way of working, this was quite 
inevitable, but that it is probably not necessarily so. ‘The very evident 
fact that chromate of silver is sensitive to light did not strike me at 
the time, and I prepared my film in daylight ! Of course the developer 
reduced the exposed chromate of silver. I believe that a developer of the 
strength commonly used with gelatino-bromide will reduce chromate of 
silyer even when it has not been exposed to light; but this may be got 
over by leaving the plate, before development, in a weak solution of 
bromide of potassium till the chromate of silver is converted into 
bromide. Such treatment will slow the after development, but will not 
prevent as much detail being eventually got as would be obtained without 
the previous soaking in bromide, It is necessary, however, to observe 
that the quantity of pyro used must be reduced (or the quantity of 
ammonia must be increased), otherwise a hard image will result. It 
is scarcely conceivable that bromide of silver produced by coverting 
chromate produced in the dark, should be more reducible than bromide 
' produced in the usual manner. 

I think it quite possible that chromate of silver may, if a suitable 
developer be found for it, be discovered to be a very suitable salt for 
actual sensitive films for negative work. As I have said, it is sensitive to 
light, and not only so, but a developable image can be produced in it, 
This was proved by Mr. J. Adams, who some time ago experimenting 
with chromate of silver at my suggestion, did actually develop images, 
He got results far from perfect, it is true, but yet such as proved the 
possibility of developing an image in chromate of silver, 

There are certain theoretical reasons for supposing that, could a 
suitable developer be got, chromate of silver would be found to be far 
more sensitive than bromide. It is, of course, the fact, that only such 
light as is absorbed by a film can do photographic work. Even it by no 
means of necessity does such work as it may simply be converted into’ 
heat vibrations, but it is quite certain that none which is not absorbed 
can do any photographic work. Now in the case of an ordinary gelatino- 
bromide film, only a fraction of the light is absorbed. The film is nearly 
white and reflects a great proportion of the light, It transmits another 
great proportion, and this generally, in the case of rapid plates, of the 


* 
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‘blue or most actively chemical nature. Neither the reflected nor the 
transmitted light can do any photographic work. Chromate of silver, on 
the other hand, is red by both transmitted and reflected light, and 
absorbs all the most chemically active light, which may all therefore 
do photographic work. The red colour ought also to favour sensitivness 
to the red end of the spectrum. It would be very interesting to know 
what the colour sensitiveness of chromate of silver really is, A minor 
advantage of the red colour were chromate of silver ever used in the 
camera, would be that the camera itself would be less filled with diffused | 
light—arising from reflection from the plate and re-reflection from the lens 
and body of the camera—and hence there would be less liability to fog. 

A second theoretical reason for supposing it likely that chromate of 
silver might turn out more sensitive than bromide, is that it is a looser 
compound. Chromate of silver is readily decomposed by a soluble iodide, 
chloride, or bromide; iodine, chlorine, or bromine replacing the chromic 
acid and forming iodide, chloride, or bromide of silver. 

I know very well that it by no means follows that salts are sensi- 
tive in proportion to the readiness with which they are decomposed— 
to the readiness, that is, with which the atoms forming the molecules 
are disassociated one from another. In fact, the greater sensitiveness of 
gelatino-bromide over gelatino-chioride plates would appear to directly 
negative the idea. I don’t think, however, that it is strictly correct to 
speak of gelatino-chloride as less sensitive than gelatino-bromide. It is 
less amenable to development, which is quite a different thing. I don’t 
say that it follows that the more readily decomposable a salt is the more 
sensitive to light it will be. Many of the most readily decomposable 
salts are not affected by light at all; but other things being equal, the 
same proportion of light exerting its energy in the direction of decom- 
posing the salt, and there being at hand equally efficient means of 
absorbing the substance thrown off by decomposition, it is certain that, 
in one sense, the sensitiveness will be in the same ratio as the decom- 
posibility of the salt. The sense in which I mean this is that the initial 
ehange made by the light during exposure will be greater for the more 
readily decomposable salt. A greater number of molecules will have 
been broken up into whatever are the forms produced by the action of 
light, and probably, could we apply the same developer to the different 
salts, the sensitiveness under development would prove proportionate to 
the decomposibility of the salt. But we cannot do so, for all salts of 
silver (that I know anything of) are eventually reducible by a developer 
without the action of light at all, and the more readily decomposed the 
salt, the more readily is it, as a rule, reducible by a developer. It 
therefore becomes necessary to use a weaker developer for the salt which 
is most readily decomposed, and which is presumably most affected by 
light at the time of the exposure. Take, for example, gelatino-bromide 
and gelatino-chloride of silver. The latter is the looser combination, 
and is probably more sensitive than the other, so far as the efiect of 
light during exposure is concerned—the visible effects of a long exposure 
corroborates this idea—but as it is also more readily reduced by the 
developer, we cannot apply to it as active a solution as we can to the 
bromide, and, therefore, as regards the image that can actually be 
developed it is slower, 

It is not, however, by any means an absolute rule, that amongst very 
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similar salts, or even in the case of the same salt in different circum- 
stances, the reducibility by a developer of the salt unacted upon by light 
varies in the same ratio as the readiness with which the salt is affected 
by light. Take the two cases of a very slow and a rapid gelatino-bromide 
emulsion, similar in every way, except that the latter has been boiled or 
ammonia treated. We can only suppose that small,* light impressions 
have a much greater decomposing effect on the latter than on the former, 
that a given amount of light decomposes a greater number of molecules, 
yet the latter unaffected by light is not much more reducible by a 
developer so long as we have not pushed rapidity to the extreme. 

If my arguments so far are sound, it follows that there is some reason 
to suppose that, in the case of! salts sensitive to light, the intensity of the 
latent image may be greater, the more readily decomposable is the salt, 
That it does not follow that the salt is, without the action of light, 
proportionably reducible by a developer, and that, perhaps, we have only 
to find the right developer for each of various salts to discover that they . 
are sensitive in the reverse ratio of their stability. 

In any case, I feel tolerably certain that it is only a question of 
discovering a suitable developer, when it will be found that an image can 
readily be developed on a chromate of silver film, and I am sure that it 
would be worth the while of a competent chemist to investigate the 
matter. The writer is not a competent chemist, or indeed a chemist at 
all, nor has he at present, where he is, at his command the means of 
carrying out a series of investigations such as those that would be 
required; but he hopes that his remarks may induce some who have the 
time, means, and ability to investigate this undoubtedly interesting 
subject. The investigation might incidentally lead to some elucidation 
of the vexed subject of the ‘ latent image.’ The remarkable cheapness of 
a film of chromate of silver is a matter not by any means to be despised. 
As has already been said, the intensity of the colour is such that quite a 
dense film is got with an emulsion containing the equivalent of only one 
grain of metallic silver to each ounce of emulsion. 

One or two minor uses for a gelatino-chromate of silver emulsion 
may be worth mentioning. The intensity of the ruby colour of the film 
induced the writer some years ago to suggest its use as a dark room 
medium. It has the drawback that, being sensitive to light, it darkens 
in bright sunshine, becoming in a few days useless; but it will retain its 
colour for a very long time in front of an artificial light, and can always 
be made use of as a temporary expedient where ruby glass or ‘stained 
red’ is wanted and cannot be got. 

A most ingenious application of the chromate emulsion has been 
made by Dr. Divers to one of Sir William Thomson’s sounding instru- 
ments. This instrument consists of a glass tube sealed at its upper and 
open at its lower. It is sunk in the water when, of course, the amount 
of compression of the air in the tube is a measure of the pressure of 
water, and consequently of the depth of the instrument. It is only 

* Tt might be used as an argument by those who contend that the ‘latent’ or 
developable image is different in nature from the visible image on photographic films, 
that whilst we can only suppose that those treatments which increase the sensitiveness 
of a gelatino-bromide film to be developed, and therefore came, we must suppose, a 
given very small light impression to do more work, do not increase the intensity of 
visible images got by long exposure to light, or increase the sensitiveness for contact 
printing, but rather have the reverse effect. ; 
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necessary to have some means of recording the extent to which the air 
has been compressed, when we have a record of the depth to which the 
instrument has reached quite independently of the perpendicularity, or 
otherwise, of the cord whereby it has been sunk. Consequently the 
instrument may be used whilst the ship is in rapid motion. 

Chromate of silver is converted by any soluble iodide, bromide, and 
chloride, amongst others, common salt, into a halogen salt. In other 
words, any of these soluble salts (say, common salt) changes the brilliant 
red of the chromate into white. Practically bleaches it. It was there- 
fore only necessary to line the inside of the glass tubes of Sir William 
Thomson’s instrument with a film of chromate of silver to get a means 
of recording the exact extent to which the air in the tube had been com- 
pressed, and to which the water had risen, the salt of the water as it rose 
bleaching the chromate of silver. 

It remained for Dr. Divers to recommend the exceedingly practicable 
form of film now used, namely, a gelatino-chromate of silver emulsion. | 


————— 


GREEN FOG REDIVIVUS, 
By Marston Moors, 


A Frw years back workers of gelatine plates were sorely perplexed by the 
appearance of several forms of coloured—chiefly green—fog upon their 
negatives. Various theories accounting for the disagreeable phenomenon 
were broached and several remedies advocated, but the former were never 
satisfactorily substantiated, and none of the latter were found to possess 
a tithe of the power claimed for them. To the contention that the 
malady was due directly to the action of development, the mass of evi- 
dence did not appear to point; rather it seemed to be the effect of causes 
for which the operator was in no way responsible. Indeed, it is probably 
not unsafe to affirm that the only feasible conclusion to be arrived at 
after a careful consideration of the published experiences of many able 
workers, was that green fog was a physical defect of certain emulsions, 
and that its origin was to be ascribed to the formule and methods of the 
manufacturers. Of course this remark refers only to the involuntary 
appearance of the unwelcome visitor on the film under normal conditions 
of exposure and development, for it has been established over and over 
again that although a given plate may not possess an inherent tendency 
to the green or parti-coloured fog disease, yet it is quite possible to call 
it into existence by (1), under exposure and forced, or over development, 
or, (2), by the prolonged development of a correctly exposed plate, In 
fact, fog, coloured, local, or general, is as easy to produce as ordinary 
density, and with many of us, I fear, easier. 

Fortunately the disease was either stamped out or died a natural 
death after a time, possibly owing to the introduction of suitable modifi- 
cations in the manufacturers’ formule. By some it was not thought that 
the experimentalists, in their attempts to solve the mystery, were on the 
right track, That opinion was undoubtedly based upon good grounds. 
Coloured fog in a collodion film was, I believe, unknown; it put in an 
appearance for the first time in its more treacherous successor. Hence pos- 
sibly it might have been more profitable, and there would have been greater 
likelihood of getting to the root of the matter, if some inquiring worker 
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had experimented with several emulsions that were alike in every respect 
save in the variety of gelatine employed, for therein, doubtless, the true 
cause and explanation of the defect was hidden. The characteristics of 
some gelatines that are supposed to be absolutely identical are very dis- 
similar, and the results they yield positively surprising. Formerly the 
soft varieties were generally used, but latterly the tendency has been to 
substitute for them a particular variety described as hard. In consequence, 
we hear less of frilling troubles than formerly, but, per contra, the ginger- 
bread is deprived of its gilt by the appearance of a plague of iridescent 
markings and coloured fog, of which many complain. Whether this is 
merely a coincidence or whether it is due to the indicated alteration in 
- manufacturers’ methods, it is not the present object to inquire. We shall, 
doubtless, have an authoritative theory expounded in due course. I pro- 
pose on this occasion to relate some recent experiences with this irides- 
cence-cum-coloured fog pest in the hope that their narration will be of 
service in drawing renewed attention to a defect which, like the poor, is 
always with us. I shall not offer a certain cure; there does not seem to 
be one in existence. Nor is there any violent necessity for one when we 
have at hand that which is far more valuable, viz., the power of pre- 
vention. 

Recently there came into my possession two or three dozen plates 
which were believed to be liable to iridescent markings. They registered 
three degrees below the maximum of the sensitometer usually employed 
to approximate emulsion sensitiveness, and were perhaps nine months 
old, which is a good age, despite the strange craving amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike have for ‘freshly’ made plates. I may premise that it 
was my design to employ these particular plates in quite the usual 
manner, that is to say, I timed their exposure, and chose the strength and 
constituents of my developer just as if they had had the reputation of 
being faultless in every respect. My first plate was exposed, and, as it 
proved, fully so, upon an outdoor subject, I used the now favourite car- 
bonate of soda in the developer. The negative had plenty of density, and 
the image was full of detail, but, sure enough, round the edges, to the 
depth of about a third of an inch, was an unmistakable belt of irides- 
cence. The plate had been exposed right up to the extreme edges, and 
the rabbet of the slide did not cut off the smallest bit, and for the reason 
that I used carriers in a large camera and the plate rested at its four 
corners upon the old-fashioned pieces of wire. Then I took a couple of 
negatives of a friend’s house with precisely the same result: iridescence 
round the edges. Next I exposed about a dozen plates indoors, portraits 
and groups being the subjects, using, by the way, a single achromatic 
Grubb of the old type with a fixed diaphragm. My exposures erred, I 
imagine, on the side of fulness, varying from eight to fourteen seconds on 
an August afternoon. 

The range of results was extensive and certainly peculiar. In the 
fully-exposed plates the iridescence was still confined to the edges, but as 
it became apparent that some of my exposures had been too brief, so in 
exact ratio with the under exposure did the iridescence extend, and be- 
come, as it were; merged into a dense green fog, until in those at the 
bottom of the scale the markings covered about five-eighths of the entire 
area of the plates, and, viewed by reflected light, appeared like miniature 
rainbows edged with opalescence, and by transmitted rays veiled red, 
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dusky brown, and even purple. The opinion I arrived at was that these 
general stains are caused by serious under exposure in combination with 
the lack of covering power of the lens, and my method of confirming that 
opinion was by making a transparency on the half of one of the plates and 
blocking up the other half with four thicknesses of aurine paper, the re- 
sult being a positive relatively free from the markings, whilst that part of 
the plate which should have been clear glass was considerably more 
stained and veiled. Incidentally I lighted upon a favourable character- 
istic of the carbonate of soda in the developer. Two of the plates which 
had had precisely the same length of exposure within two minutes of 
each other upon the same subject in a bright light were developed, the one 
with ammonia, the other with soda, both developers of normal strength, 
and the plate developed with the latter was marked and stained infinitely 
less than that which had been treated with the former. 

The irresistible deduction seems to be that while some batches of 
plates may be, and probably are, prone to iridescence and the various 
descriptions of coloured fog, it is not indubitable that such phenomena 
must appear on the surface of the film save at the extreme-edges, which 
are in all cases notoriously the weakest part of the plate, if full exposure 
be given and normal development followed. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SUCCESSFUL WORKING OF 
EASTMAN’S AMERICAN STRIPPING FILMS, 


By Joun Jackson. 


Tue worthy Editor having requested an article for his Annual, I with 
much pleasure give my experience to the readers thereof in the successful 
working of the stripping films which have been introduced by the Eastman 
Film Company, and in doing so I may state that I have been daily work- 
‘ing these for a period of twelve months, in which time I have had an 
opportunity of gaining much experience and many useful and important 
suggestions regarding the manipulation and production of negatives on 
these films, and if in this article I, by recording these, may tend to lighten 
the labour of others who are working the same, I will be amply repaid for 
these notes. 

I do not mean to describe the nature of these films, as I think this has 
been fully explained before in the journals and periodicals during the 
past year. I shall therefore proceed to give in the first place a few hints 
as to the working of the roll holder. : 

The first thing that the tyro should do is to practice the working of 
the roll holder, and become acquainted with the mechanical arrangements 
of this instrument in daylight, and go over the various necessary move- 
ments several times, using a dummy spool, and after he has mastered 
this, and is confident of its working, he may then proceed to put in the 
sensitive spool in the dark room. Having successfully accomplished this 
operation he ought to take a pencil and draw a line across the face of the 
film at each extremity of the first exposure. This is a good guide for 
starting when cutting off the exposures. Of course to do this the shutter 
must be withdrawn. Examine carefully the roll holder and camera to 
ascertain that everything is light-tight, and also be careful to note that 
the winding apparatus, indicator, and clicks, &c., are all in working order. 
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Next comes exposure and the systematic winding off the successive 
films. There are two modes of doing this, and it lies with the operator 
himself which method he may adopt. In my practice I find it best, im- 
mediately after having made an exposure and replaced the shutter, to 
wind on a fresh surface, ready for the next picture that may have to be 
taken. Others prefer to delay winding until another exposure is going 
- te be made; but my objection, and I deem it a fatal one, to this method, is 
that you may be all ready for your exposure, having wound on the film, 
and at the last moment, after this is done, something may occur to pre- 
vent the exposure being made, thus at once upsetting the working of this 
system. By always winding immediately after an exposure mistakes 
cannot occur. . 

With regard to exposure of the film, this must be left to the judgment 
‘and experience of the operator; suffice it to say here that these films 
allow of great latitude, and yet are quite sensitive enough for instanta- 
neous exposures on fairly lighted subjects. 

Developmei.t.—With regard to the light to be used in the developing 
room, I cannot do better than refer my readers to an article on this subject 
in jiast year’s Aumanac by Mr. A. Pringle, page 84. I have found that 
‘darkness made visible’ is the most appropriate term to use for the 
source of illumination used by many operators. Good work cannot be 
made where you cannot see properly what you are doing, and in the de- 
velooment of films it is absolutely necessary to get all the light possible in 
order to the proper density being obtained. The light I use‘is a single 
gas jet placed behind a screen of canary medium, ‘This gives a light suf- 
ficient to see by all over the operating room, and yet is quite safe, and 
will not fog the most sensitive films or plates. The formula which I have 
found best suited for the films is the following :— 


No. 1. 
PMN EOLCOI I, Ae icc ai sciwassscvedvecsssacbenwees 6 ounces. 
Diesel va in hot watery: : gcse hie os sodesuecsecd aedds BQN 33 


Allow this to cool, and acidify with citric acid, adding the acid gradu- 
ally until by testing, litmus (blue) is red. Then add pyrogallic acid 1 


~_ ounce, 
No. 2 
Carbonate of soda (pure) ........ cece ccc ecesneeseees 3 ounces, 
SMEEMRIIABOPOS TOGAGE toes crepes st. coses ces ceseneues 1 ounce. 
Re aM ee frais eo ase, secre aca uote Macy: 32 ounces, 
No. 3 
Bromide of potassium ..,,,...... idogeraigartaaed. cotay 5% 1 ounce, 
PEARS LO FAME] cay pe ev! hovscvsodl 2. ais vdeciwsk ne cas 10 ounces. 


To develop, take equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2, and from two to four 
parts of water, according to the nature of the subject and kind of negative 
required. Asa rule it is not necessary to use any bromide, but it is well 
to have it at hand in case of great over exposure, so that a few drops may 
be added, if necessary. Before beginning to develop the film. should be 
soaked in plain water for a few minutes, then placed on a clean develop- 
ing dish face up, and a soft camel-hair brush passed gently over its sur- 
face. This not only removes any air bells that may be on the surface, 
but also lays the film flat on the dish, which is a thing to be desired in 
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order to produce equality in development. As a rule I like the image to 
begin to appear in about from thirty seconds to one minute, and to finish 
in about two to three minutes, and when finished the whole image should 
be in appearance almost lost by reflected light. Allowance must be made 
when looking through the film for the semi-opacity of the temporary 
paper support, so that development must be carried apparently farther 
than with a glass negative. I find it a good plan to weaken the developer 
with water towards the end of development, and allow the films to soak 
in this for some time. This gives density without hardness. Now wash 
the developed films for a short time in water, and then fix in clean hypo 
solution, the strength of which may be eight ounces to thirty-two ounces 
of water, and in order to prevent staining of the films it is very important 


to note that they should be thoroughly immersed in the hypo and kept ~ 


moving about during the process of fixing, carefully noting that no parts 
of the paper are above the liquid. Should such occur stains from sul- 
phuration will surely arise which cannot afterwards be cleared away. 

Troubles sometimes arise through imperfect fixing. When the paper is 
stripped off the appearance of light yellow (but which in the light of the 
dark room seem white) patches are from this cause, and the remedy is to 
plunge the stripped film, still on its glass support, into the hypo bath, 
when they will soon disappear, and well wash before proceeding farther. 

After fixing the films are to be washed for a short period, say from ten 
minutes to fifteen minutes, and they are then ready for 

Stripping.—In order to do this take a clean glass plate and coat this 
with indiarubber solution, which is poured on in the same manner as 


collodion, the excess being allowed to drain off at one corner. This is 


now allowed to dry, which will take about a minute. A number corres- 
ponding to the number of negatives to be stripped may be done and set 
in a rack to dry, and kept free from dust. The strength of the solution 
should not be over one grain of pure rubber to the ounce of rectified 
benzine. 

Let me here draw particular attention to the fact that a great many 
failures arise through using too strong a rubber solution, such as the 
corners of the film frilling when stripping, or adherence to the glass, es- 
pecially in summer, on account of excess of rubber or that of an inferior 
kind. Only the purest gum and best rectified benzine, and prepared ac- 
cording to the formula of the Company, should be used, as I know that 
many preparations are made and sold which are perfectly useless for the 


purpose. Should any one be unable to obtain such through a dealer he — 


can have it on application direct to the Eastman Company. 

The plates are now coated with collodion varnish, and as soon as the 
collodion sets they are immersed in water and allowed to remain there, 
washing until all the solvents are thoroughly washed out, which will be 
ascertained by the disappearance of the greasiness on the surface of the 
plate. The negative film is then placed in contact with the collodionised 
plate in a dish of water, the whole lifted out and squeegeed well down, 
placing a piece of blotting paper and rubber cloth on the top of it, then 
place under pressure between sheets of dry blotting paper for at least 
twenty minutes, and then put in water, the temperature of which may be 
from 100° to 130° Fahr. If allthe previous conditions have been properly 
executed the paper will now in a very few minutes begin to blister, and 
will presently float off, leaving the negative on the collodionised glass, 
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Now thet may be some of the soluble gelatine left on the stripped nega- 
- tive, and it being necessary to remove this, a soft, flat, camel-hair brush 
should be passed gently over the surface of the negative while still under 


water. When this is done plunge the negative into cold water and 


wash fora short time. Should intensification or reduction of the nega- 
tive be necessary now is the time to do it, and this can be done by any of 
the methods used for the intensification of glass negatives, or if the nega- 
tive is required for mechanical printing, or where a reversed negative is 
required, it may be dried, and, if necessary, varnished. 

If it has to be taken from the glass and used for ordinary printing, the 
skin or support must now be put on toit. To do this, place the negative 
which is still adhering to the glass into a dish of water to which has 
been added a small quantity of glycerine, say one to twenty, and place 
the skin on the top of this and allow it to become limp, and then with- 
‘draw the glass plate from the liquid with the skin floating on it. Then 
squeegee down gently with a soft squeegee without the interposition of 
the rubber cloth, and set aside till thoroughly dry. Now coat with 
collodion, which acts as a protection from damp. When the collodion is 
quite dry, which will be in about fifteen minutes, take a knife and cut 
round the edges of the finished negative, and, lifting up one corner, lift it 
gently from the temporary glass support. And I may here give a word of 
caution: do not allow the face which has come off the glass to come into 
contact either with itself or the face of another negative for some time, as 
there appears to be a sort of electrlcal action caused by the withdrawing 
of it from the glass which takes some time to disperse, and through 
which they stick tenaciously to each other if they should meet, Place 
them between the leaves of a book, which keeps them flat. 

Now, to conclude, just a word regarding the skins. There are two 
kinds of those issued by the Company, and they require slightly different 
‘manipulation. First, the matt surface skins. These get limp immedi- 
ately, and the bath I yecommend for them is the following, viz. :— 


pe ye tie a ie ai oS Os ae 15 ounces. 
Ne ners oi sci ty ian coda stots rored bores ne Bae 53 
PPRVAA CG SPINY 201.00... ¢- lect ies sects elas teva aes ves Gren ke 


Second, the clear skins. These require a little longer oem and 
omit the methylated spirit in the soaking bath. 


a 


ON VIEW MEASURING. 
By J. A. C. Branriuu. 

AutHoucH I seldom see a view-meter used by others, I find it a great 
help. Some years ago I purchased one, but finding the eye-hole too 
small I enlarged it to about a quarter of an inch diameter, and even then 
I could not see the whole field of view, except at a small angle; I 
therefore removed the flap containing the eye-hole and use the meter 
by holding the horizontal bar against the cheek-bone, and now find it a 
most useful instrument. 

A short time ago I learned from a justly celebrated amateur photo- 
grapher the system of judging the angle of view by estimating how many 
spans it occupied when the arm is extended as far, and the hand as 
wide as possible; this I find a very valuable method, But I prefer my 
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view-meter, as it frames the view and shuts out extraneous objects. © 
Being desirous of knowing the angle subtended by my own span, I deter- — 
mined it by counting how many spans it took to include 360°, and found 
the number to be nineteen, which gives an angle of 19° per span. This 
knowledge enables me to reckon roughly how soon the sun will be in a 
certain position, assuming (till I know more correctly) that its apparent 
motion is 15° per hour; and, doubtless, I shall find many other uses 
when outdoor work commences again, corey 


pT a 


A TRANSPARENCY. 
By J. Hine. 


I srr and watch the fire with moody stare ; 
Fiercely I stir it, as if with its glare 

I would commune. 
Dark, gloomy thoughts are in my spirit rife, 
Soured and sore with the old-world strife, 
The falseness, unreality of life— 

I’m out of tune. 


I hear the rippling laughter of my child, 

Her sunny presence bounds in glad and wild— 
Two bright blue eyes. 

Nature’s fresh picture, as from Hden’s clime, 

Now makes my heart-bells ring with joyous chime — 
New harmonies ! 


Oh, sweet transparency of heart and love, 

Pure as the snow that eddies from above, 

For innocence and truth—blest, heaven-sent dove ! 
This old earth sighs, 


eee 


REGISTERING PRINTS. 
By Lyonrn Crarx, C.E, 


NotHine new to many of you, no doubt, but still there may be some of 
our amateur brethren less fortunately situated, to whom the hint may be 
useful. The size of the ordinary cabinet negative is 83 x 42, whereas the 
cabinet size of cut paper is only a little over 5x4, the extra size of 
the negative being, of course, to allow of a little latitude in placing the 
sitter. When the print is placed on the negative we have then to adjust 
it to get in exactly in the right position. This is generally done by 
holding the negative up to the light and looking through it, shifting the 
paper to and fro meanwhile till the best effect is secured. Now in the 
ordinary way this has to be repeated every time a print is taken, and it 
is very seldom that the same position is exactly obtained. Now the way 
I proceed is as follows :—I hold a cabinet glass cutting shape in front of 
the negative and shift it about till I have obtained the best position; 
I then make a good thick pencil mark all round the shape, and have 
at once a guide showing exactly where to place my sensitised paper each 
time to ensure perfect similarity in all my prints, For those who use 
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: half-plate paper this is, of course, unnecessary, but the advantage of 


‘using cut paper is very great. You don’t-have to wait till your print 


is dry and then trim it; you can keep the prints under pressure and 
moist till they are required and then mount them direct, The sim- _ 


plicity of this little dodge is only equalled by its utility. 


— 


SOME CAUSES OF FAILURE. 
By Rev. J. Carter Browne, D.D. 


Ir Souid be interesting to know the percentage of failures that fall to the 
lot of the ordinary amateur. Being one of the longest-standing hands 
in these parts, if is no uncommon thing for me to be called upon to 
diagnose the condition of several negative patients per week. ‘Can you 
tell me what is the matter with this?’ is the usual er y. Itisan undoubted 
case of fever of some kind. The whole negative is covered with spots 
varying from the tiniest pinholes to others of quite a sixteenth or even 
more in diameter. ‘They are transparent, and always circular. Even a 
quarter inch power on the microscope fails to discover a nucleus in the © 
shape of dust, as in the old collodion days. My own family has not 
been free from the disease. I have used plates by no end of makers, 
and all but one or two are infected. I have, however, succeeded in 
reducing these spots to a minimum. Of course, I dust my plate before 
placing it in the slide. On emerging I place it in a dish, and, imme- 
diately after pouring on the developer, with a broad camel-hair brush I 


_ draw it gently all over the plate, lengthwise and crosswise, for half a 


minute, By this means I get rid of all small air bubbles, and thus I 
seldom have transparent spots. Lines caused by the brush will show 
somewhat alarmingly as the negative is drying, but they entirely dis- 
appear in the end. 

Another cause of failure with amateurs is owing to no notice being 
taken of the time of day when the plate was exposed, the result being 
either a fearfully over-exposed and, therefore, monochromatic-looking 
patient, or one so hardly developed as almost to remind one of the old 
chalk and sticking-plaster tribe. 

Again, how many poor, thin, underfed patients come to me! Nearly 
all my ‘ patrons’ fall into the fatal mistake of not developing far enough. 
They become afraid when the superficial details begin to disappear, and 
into the fixing bath they hurry their p!ate, seldom to be left there longer 
than just to get rid visually of the unconverted silver. For my own 
pait I develop until Iam almost frightened at the density; and if ever 


—< 
~_T find I have given an over dose— an eventuality by no means uncommon 


—alumni, citric acid, and protosulphate of iron, judiciously administered, 
gives, as result, a fine, vigorous, plucky negative, 

Another prolific cause of failure is due to the use oi cheap lenses, I 
invariably find that the poor-looking negatives that my friends bring me 
are taken with nameless lenses. This is a difficulty less easily overcome, 
as when once a beginner has bought his apparatus he is little inclined 
to change it for a more expensive one. My method in this case is to 
take a picture side by side with them and allow them to see the proof 
positive. I am not condemning all nameless lenses, but by far the 
greater number. The after trouble of crystallisation and humidity on 
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the negative is too obviously due to want of proper washing to need 
comment. By way of parenthesis, I may remark that I have long dis- 
carded the somewhat perplexing formule for development, each differing 
with the‘various brands of plates, and I now use nothing but Edwards’s, 
modified in a few simple particulars, I find that nearly every brand of 
plate will yield a good negative with this developer and its modifications. 
I should like to have gone further and spoken of failures in subse- 
quent operations, but I fear I have exhausted now too much space, and 
must, therefore, leave further remarks to another occasion. 


Seen wees 2 St 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LAMP SHADES. 
By H. J. Raspetu. 


I rurnx: that the following method of making really very effective lamp 

shades may be new to some of your readers, as I have not seen it adopted 
by any one but myself. 

I take a sheet of ferro-prussiate paper and cut it up into pieces of 

3” this shape; of course the size is immaterial and may 

+S) aes be altered according to dimensions of lamp for which 

/ \ - shade is required. JI then place the paper under 

<p)  @ negative (quarter-plate) in the printing frame ; if 

\ this is done carefully the paper need not be creased 

much, and the subsequent washing will remove what 

8” creases are made. 

When printed pretty deep I remove paper and, placing some circular 

object, say a jam-pot, over the centre, leave it exposed to the light 

until the uncovered portion of the picture is effaced ; I then fix the print 

by washing in the usual way, and having joined the necessary number of 

pieces, say, six, together by gumming them to strips of tape, the shade is 
complete, 

Sw ees 


CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATION IN EMULSION WORK, 
By ANDREW PRINGLE. 


WueEn the theory of centrifugal action as applied to gelatine emulsions 
first came under my notice, I must confess that any opinion I formed was 
not in favour of the process. It may have been that the matter was not 
put to me in a proper light, it may have been due to my inherent stupidity, 
or it may have been that the grapes were scarcely ripe, but the fact 
remains, I did not jump to ‘separation’ at first. I have found cause to 
alter my views, and I now believe that centrifugal separation is a process 
of great value in the manufacture of gelatine emulsions, and I will give 
my reasons for the faith that is within me. 

First, let us take some facts. Hmul!sions nowadays are brought to a 
state of high sensitiveness either by boiling, or by the action, more or 
less prolonged, of strong alkali on—something ; whether that something 
is the gelatine or the haloid salt is immaterial to my present argument. 
The fact in each case—in the boiling process and in the ammonio-nitrate 
process—is that the gelatine itself is strongly acted upon and more or 
less decomposed. It is also a fact—almost universally admitted, as I 
believe—that a combination takes place between the silver and the gela- 
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. tine, and that to this combination are due certain kinds of fog. Anyhow, 


I have had foggy emulsions, and by removing the gelatine I have removed 
the fog; that is a pretty fair and a pretty strong argument. I have 
effected this simultaneous removal of fog and gelatine not only by centri- 
fugal separation but by other methods, as by precipitation, and by ~ 
destroying the viscosity of the gelatine by acids so that the silver salts 


_subsided. But the precipitation method is abominably uncertain—has 


been so in my hands, at least—and the use of acids, notably acetic, affects 
injuriously the general character of the emulsion. I think I may safely 
argue that a sure and simple method of getting rid of decomposed gela- 
tine is a desideratum. 

Now comes the question: To what extent does the separator relieve us of 
the decomposed gelatine? Ihave onlymyself used a small-sized centrifugal 
separator, the four and a half inch basket of Messrs. Watson & Laidlaw, 


_ but I have used it carefully, and my belief is that we get rid of all the 


decomposed gelatine. I admit that a certain amount of gelatine is left 
behind, binding the grains of Ag Br, &c., to the sides of the basket, but I 
don’t believe that small quantity of gelatine is the decomposed gelatine. 
If we cook our emulsion to a very great extent, if we get our Ag Br toa 
very coarse state of division, we find after separation that the Ag Br sticks 
like grim death to the basket sides; simply because, I argue, all, or nearly 


- all, our gelatine is decomposed, has lost viscidity, and is not binding our 


particles of Ag Br to the sides, partly also, I admit, because the ‘ grains’ 
of Ag Br being larger, the centrifugal force acts on them more vigorously. 
But a slow emulsion, when separated, is found loosely adhering to the 
sides in a gummy sort of mass, indicating plainly the presence of a larger 
quantity of viscous gelatine, pointing to the fact that as the ripening, or 
cooking, or digesting action has been milder, less of the gelatine is decom- 
posed. May I then not state roundly that the separator removes decom- 
posed gelatine, and with it certain kinds of fog? and may I not claim in 
this for separation an advantage over washing processes, for we all know 
that no amount of washing will ever remove the kind of fog to which I 
allude ? 

Next, as to removing the by- products of decomposition. I do not 
know why it should be so difficult as it is to remove nitrates from gelatine 
‘jelly’ by simple aqueous washing ; but I know that it is difficult, and I 
believe that the operation is very rarely thoroughly performed. There is 
a certain repelling action in gelatine which no doubt accounts for much 
of the trouble, for the nitrates themselves are soluble enough if the water 
only gets at them, When precipitation by alcohol is resorted to, we have 
a mass still more repellent of water, no matter how minutely we divide it 
short of actually making mince collops of it. We used to find with this 
process that not less than twenty-four hours of washing in running water 
sufficed to remove all the soluble salts; sometimes we could even detect 
them after more than twenty-four hours. Well, I can get rid of the 
nitrates perfectly with a separator in about three minutes, or five minutes 
at the outside, counting the time taken to rinse out the basket, as I do 
once with cold water. 

How much silver goes down the sink during an ordinary washing of 
emulsion in water? How much do we lose in the separation method? 
I dare not attempt to answer the first question, but I will try to throw 
some light on the second. I had separated a batch of emulsion con- 
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taining precisely 125 grains of Ag Br, I poured into one beaker the liquid 
left after separation, I rinsed very gently the basket with an ounce or two 
of fresh water, and put that water into a second beaker. (It was a very 
rapid emulsion, giving me later a fine 25° on Warnerke’s sensitometer. ) 
I allowed the two beakers to repose two days; the first one showed no 
visible precipitate at all, the second showed a slight precipitate, which 
on drying and weighing I found to be under one grain! ‘The nitrates 
must all have been in the first beaker, for the small quantity of pre- 
cipitate I saw in the second was evidently silver salt scoured off the 
basket by my rinse. Had the emulsion been less cooked—or less coarse 
in the silver grain—I could not of course have done this. 

When we have performed the operation of washing with water in the 
ordinary way, whether after precipitation, or squeezing, or breaking up in 
any other way, how nearly can we say how much water the gelatine has 
taken up, how much silver the sink has taken down—in fact, what amounts 
of gelatine and haloids we have? I fancy ‘a’ would, asa rule, represent 
these quantities. In our basket after separation we have a quantity of 
silver salts known to within a grain or two, and discoverable to a grain 
by analysis of the rejected liquids if we are very particular. We have 
nothing to do but to take a definite quantity of gelatine, a definite quan- 
tity of water, a definite quantity of anything else we like, and mix these 
up with the contents of our basket, and we have an emulsion of which 
we know the constituents exactly. I confess I do not know how we can 
say as much for any washing process. 

At first when I did not like, because I did not understand, the centri- 
fugal separator, I used to say, ‘ At any rate it is a rattling good thing for 
residues.’ I have not changed my opinion on that point, except that I 
withdraw the word ‘rattling.’ It is important not to allow a separator 
to rattle, for if it does it is being more or less damaged, strained, and 
unbalanced. 

Some persons have tried the centrifugal separator and failed, Nothing 
wonderful about that. When first Paganini tried to play the violin he 
failed; had he stopped then he would never have become a good fiddler. 
My first attempt with the separator was a great success; my second and 
many following attempts were'utter failures—I got my emulsion thin and 
slow. But at last I got it right, and so will others who ‘try, try, try 
again.’ (Quotation I believe from a book of my youth which has stuck to 
my head better than some things.) 

It is not a happy Christmas wish, ‘ May we separate ;’ I shall amend 
it with: Let us join to separate. 


a ee 


WASTE PLATES—WET PLATES. 
By Witiiam Apcock. 


Sportep plates are inevitable, even with the best regulated amateurs. 
A professional knows what to do with them, but some amateurs may 
possibly be glad of a hint. 

Many courses are open—as glaze them up, or sell them to your plate 
maker, or coat them with emulsion, or get them coated, or after well 
washing in potass water use them as collodion wet plates. In my 
opinion the last is best. There is to the intelligent photographer a great 
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charm i in the old process. It taxes intelligence to keep the bath in order ; 
it demands neat manipulation (soon acquired) ; it gives beautiful results ; 
‘it is not costly. Even to those possessing a studio I recommend a nook 
in the back yard or garden for exposure and figure as a subject. The 
open light will make up for slowness of action, and thus no unreasonable 
demand upon the steadiness of the model will be made. 
To those wedded to landscape the preservatives are available—as 

_ coffee, beer, syrups, &c. 

_ It may be desirable to say that the dual process of dry and wet plate 
must not occur in the dark room if ammonia be used in development, 


——>—___ 


ENLARGEMENTS ON CANVAS. 
By Hermann Scunavss. 


Tues are published different processes for the production of enlargements 
on canvas, but the simplest and best one I know consists in making an 
enlargement on a collodionised glass plate from the small negative and in 
transferring it to the canvas. 

The transparency, after being developed and toned, is placed into a 
dish containing a solution of 


RS ie ie a on Sen 1 drachm. 
NE oso ok ccs cet yencccvactenedicaseeveees 35 ounces. 


In this solution the collodion film loosens at the glass plate. Now, 
pour off the acid solution, rinse under the tap, place the plate on the 
table, and cover it with a sheet of fine blotting-paper. The paper, however, 
should be somewhat smaller in size than the collodion film, so that you 
may turn up the edges of the film. 

The surface of the canvas is rubbed with, warm soap-water, well 
rinsed, and then rubbed off with methylated spirit with the aid of a 
sponge. Finally, a solution of 


oo LEA Ed A ia ee 16 grains, 
Seemann re LT UE RT Bell Bae 5 ounces, 


is applied to the canvas with a camel-hair brush, and allowed to dry. 
Now, the blotting-paper, in a wet state, is stripped off the glass 

together with the film and placed on the canvas, so that the film will 

come into contact with it. Then the blotting-paper may be stripped off. 


ep 


INCIDENTAL EXPERIENCES. 
By W. Inetrs Rocers. 


In accordance with the Editor’s request, I have collected together a few of 
my photographic experiences which I think may be of service to some of 
my brother photographers, be they amateur or professional, believing 
that by so doing I shall be adding a few drops to the stream of progress, 
-as it is to these experiences that we owe in a great measure the improve- 
ment and progress of an interesting science. 

In the first place then, as stereoscopic photography seems about to be 
revived, I would venture a remark on that subject, Has ever any of my 
confreres tried the experiment of superimposing two stereoscopically- 
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taken pictures one on the other after the manner of the composite 
process, and then viewing the result through the graphoscope? If not, I 
advise them to do so, they will be pleasantly surprised. There are two 
modes of effecting this. One is to ‘take’ and print the views precisely 
as if intended for a stereoscopic slide. When printed, toned, and fixed, 
they are mounted on plain pieces of millboard, merely to keep them stiff 
and flat during the process of superimposition. As there are some, 
perhaps, who are unacquainted with this superimposing business, it may 
be well to state the manner in which I go about it. First of all I cut 
out a square aperture in a piece of cardboard, and across this aperture 
fasten two threads so as to cross each other in the centre. On each side 
of the aperture I prick a hole with a pin, about as far apart as the width 
of the prints. This I call my gauge, and a representation of it is given 
below— 


I now lay this 


through the holes in the gauge, and also through the mount. The other 
print I treat in the same manner, taking care, however, that the threads 
correspond with the same lines. Through the bottom of a square box I 
now thrust two pins with their points projecting outwards and the same 
distance apart as the holes in the gauge. Then, standing the box on its 
side on a table, I hang one of the prints on these pins by the holes 
already pricked in it and adjust my camera, The arrangement may be 
more readily comprehended by the accompanying diagram, 


Considering the exposure required for copying a single print which, 
for instance, we will say would be eighty seconds, I expose my plate on 
this print for forty seconds, cap the lens, remove the print, replace it by 
the other, and expose another forty seconds. When the plateis developed 
the pictures are found to be very accurately superimposed. The alter- 
native method is to superimpose the pictures direct in the camera from 
the original, but as this is a matter of extreme difficulty, I shall not go 


oe | 
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into the details of it, as I think the former plan will be preferred, even 
though it-is a rather more roundabout one. 
I have now to record a curious instance of Water as a Restrainer. 
Some weeks ago I photographed a social group and was, of course, very 
anxious to make it a success. What was my dismay, however, to find on 
applying the developer that the plate was considerably over exposed. 
With an impatient impulse I took it out of the bath and put it intoa 
dish of clean water which I always keep handy for possible use, while I 
hastily racked my brains for some method of rendering the negative at 
least ‘passable,’ but to no avail. Turning to the ill-fated plate I lifted 
it out, and was surprised to see that development had proceeded and was 
still proceeding, though at a very slow rate. I returned it to the dish 
and something prompted me to add a few drops of pyro. Taking about 
a drachm of my ten per cent. pyro solution, I mixed it with the water 
and gave the dish a gentle rocking. At this the development was greatly 
accelerated, details came out splendidly under the circumstances, and the 
whole plate presented a very healthy appearance. Continuing this action 
for about five minutes, I drained and fixed the negative, and on locking 
at it by white light was astonished to find that scarcely a trace of fog was 
visible, though had I continued to develop in the usual way the plate 
would evidently have been useless. Now I do not intend to give a 
theoretical explanation of this; in fact, Iam unable to do so, but the 
fact remains, and its veracity is open to the investigation of any one who 
will adopt the same plan when ina similar strait, I may say that I am 
unacquainted with the exact quantity of water in the dish, but it was 
eens about half a pint, and the plate in question was a half one 
Iiford). 

A word now about drying negatives. I noticed a remark a month or 
two ago in Tur British Journau oF PHorocrapuy on this subject. It 
was in the article ‘ Continental Photography,’ and was to the effect that 
- a negative becomes more dense by being dried near a fire. This fact is 
confirmed by my own experience, indeed I go further. It is my usual 
custom when developing in the daytime when the sky is clear, after 
thoroughly washing the negative, to place it in a drying rack till surface 
moisture is removed and the film begins to harden, then to }.ut it on a 
horizontal surface (the printing table, for instance) exposed to the full 
rays of a burning sun. Again and again have I done this, and may 
truly say that the density was considerably increased, and, in the case of 
a weak negative, to such an extent as to dispense with the otherwise 
necessary intensification. It may be, however, that all plates will not 
bear this treatment, but with the ones I use (the Ilford) I have never 
known one to come to grief. 

To touch upon another subject, the difficulty of photographing young 
children is too well known. Many and varied are the devices 1esorted to 
for the purpose of catching the little one’s attention at the right moment. 
Those, however, who possess a musical-box (and who does not ?) have in 
their possession a ready and certain means of overcoming this difficulty. 
Having wound up the instrument, place it behind you out of sight, if 
possible, but conveniently near the camera. All being ready for exposure, 
touch it off. The effect is marvellous! The little creatur: at once 
pricks up its ears, assumes a radiant expression, and becomes transfixed 
with joy at the strains of ‘Come into the garden, Maud,’ or ‘Auld Lang 
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Syne.’ While thus entranced it is a simple matter for you to fire your 
shutter. 
But it’s time I took a retrospect of what I have written. Ah! I 


must draw in my horns and retire into my shell, or I shall be abusing © 


the Editor’s forbearance. Before I conclude, however, I must relate a 
little incident that occurred a short time since, and which like the rest 
of my experiences has its moral, Having occasion to photograph an 
interior, I collected together my paraphernalia and proceeded to the 


spot. Adjusting and focussing duly accomplished, I inserted the slide, 


removed the cap, and ensconced myself in a corner with a newspaper for 
an hour and a quarter, this being the time I considered necessary for the 
correct exposure of the plate. The time having expired I gathered up 
my traps and made tracks for home and the developing room. But 
what was my astonishment on developing to find that the plate had not 


received a single impression ; it was, in fact—to use a rather questionable ~ 


simile—completely bald! What could be the reason? The shutter of 
the slide had been raised and the cap removed, as I remembered I was 
extremely precautious about this. What then could be the cause? I 
carefully reconsidered all my previous operations. JI had placed one 
plate in the slide facing No. 1 shutter and backed it with two pieces of 
black cardboard, Ah, now it flashed upon me! I had inserted the slide 
with No. 2 shutter facing the lens, and had exposed the cardboard. 
Moral.—Kither load your slide with two plates, or note carefully before 
leaving home the particular shutter against which your one plate is placed. 
And now, having fulfilled my intention of relating a few of my casual ex- 
periences (though the stock is by no means exhausted) I must crave your 
pardon for having occupied your attention so long, and refer you to the 


next article. 
a 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Ricuarp KEEene. 
Tue study of architecture has a fascination for many to whom the brighter 
beauties of an open landscape have less charm, and it is fortunate that 
such can easily gratify their taste to their heart’s desire, for our country 
is thickly studded over with monumental records of past ages in its castles, 
churches, and mansions ; nor must we omit many buildings of humbler 
growth, from the picturesque half-timbered dwelling to the lowly cottage. 
Each and all of these, before they pass away, may now be faithfully repre- 
sented in our portfolios in a permanent fashion. Our topographical or 
historical books may also be interleaved, and made doubly useful and 
interesting by the insertion of platinotype prints made with a suitable 
margin by masking the negative. A good print done by this process, 
when it has a white margin, very much resembles a mezzotint engraving, 


and is eminently suited to book illustration. Next to landscape work, * 


perhaps, no branch of our art is calculated to give more pleasure to its 
votary than architectural photography ; indeed, the results are far more 
satisfactory than can always be got in landscape work, and more real 
expression of the subject is attainable. How inimitably it renders the 
glorious carving of our Gothic edifices, and saves from oblivion the 
precious details of mouldering stones, whose texture even is given with 
marvellous truth. There can be no doubt that photography is pre- 
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eminently adapted for architectural work, and is to the archeological 
student a most valuable and trustworthy aid. . 

Amid the great army of amateurs there will be some to whom this 
branch will be of greatest interest, and to whom a few hints may not prove 
useless, though I may have nothing new to propose. In the first place, 
good rectilinear lenses of various focal lengths are indispensable; so also 
is a good camera with swing back and rising front. A tripod, whose legs 
may be shortened at discretion, is extremely useful, especially when 
clambering among seats in some old church, and the legs are not wanted 
all of the same length. 3 ’ 

Interior work can be done best with plenty of exposure on a dull day, 
or, rather, when the sun does not shine in brilliant patches on the walls 
and floor; for however one may admire these ‘ Jacob’s ladders’ and the 
dancing motes ascending and descending, they are beyond the reach of 
the camera to represent truly, and will probably spoil your picture. In 
yt ta use but little pyro, and have your developer well watered 

own. 

As in taking the view, so in developing it—don’t be in a hurry. A 
level may be found useful in setting your camera horizontal, though I 
have never used one, for I generally find some window, pillar, or other 
upright which may be kept parallel with the side of the focussing screen 
so as to ensure freedom from distortion. However, levels are now made 
well and cheaply, and only add an ounce to the weight of your camera 
when screwed on. Focussing dark interiors is sometimes difficult ; so, 
besides a magnifying glass, be provided with some wax matches, or a 
taper on which to focus the middle distance. They will also be found 
useful to show what is included in your view, for not always can you see 
it on the focussing screen. . 

There are no difficulties in outdoor architectural work. The great 
point is to take your views at the proper time when the sun is shining, 
i.e., when shadows are cast in the right direction, so as to give relief and 
solidity to the object. Nothing looks so flat and tame as a building 
evenly lighted all over. Thus, if you want an effective view of a village 
church (properly orientated, as all old churches are) from the south-east, 
you need not trouble to get to it before noon, for the sun will shine on 
both east and south sides till then. 

In conclusion, let me persuade all photographers, especially lovers of 
old buildings, to let no opportunity slip of securing records of such in 
their immediate neighbourhood, ere they are altered, restored, or altogether 

destroyed. 


————>—___ 


RENOVATION AND REDEVELOPMENT OF GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. . 


By W. Harpina WARNER. 


Lookine over negatives taken years ago and varnished, I was grieved to 
find that many of them were covered with round transparent spots of 
the sizé of a threepenny-piece for the largest, and a good-sized pin’s- 
head for the smallest. They were specially noticeable on plates taken 
in 1882 and 1883; they resembled a violent case of pitting similar to 
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small-pox. The negatives were useless, and I feared irremediably SO. 
However, we determined to try and renovate them. 

They were first put into a bath of methylated spirit that had been used 
many times before, and allowed to remain half-an-hour, they were then 
taken out and dried, the dish washed, and then immersed for ten minutes 
in clean methylated spirit, kept moving about all the time, then re- 
moved and thoroughly washed for an hour in running water, then dried 
in a rack, when they were found to be as perfect as when originally 
taken. 

REDEVELOPMENT OF NEGATIVES, 


r . 

; 
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This very valuable formula was given to me by the oldest photographer 


of the day, Archibald L. Coke, Esq., of Clifton, by whose permission I am 
allowed to lay it before your readers. 

1. If desired to make a negative only a little more intense, then make 
a, saturated solution of bichloride of mercury, 1 ounce, to 20 ounces of hot 
water, soft or distilled. Take 2 ounces of saturated solution, add 5 ounces 
soit water. 

2. Wet your negative under the tap, then immerse in. No. 1, allow to 
get slightly white, or very much so if you require it very dense, or, being 


very thin, a mere shadow. Then wash for half-an-hour or more in — 


running water—the water coming from a rose is best. 

3. Next put in a tray, cover it with freshly- made limewater, and let 
negative stay in until all the mercurial salt is reduced. Wash again under 
the rose. 

4, Make a solution of acetic acid (glacial), 5 drachms to 20 ounces; 
put in atray. Take negative out of washing dish; drain until it shows as 
if pepper had been sifted over the surface. Just immerse for a few 
moments in No. 4, remove, and again wash under the rose. Then take 
out, dry in the rack, and collodionise with Mawson’s enamel collodion, 
and it is complete, 

With this simple process all stains are avoided. The lime being 
reduced by the carbonic acid of the atmosphere to a whitish deposit of 
carbonate of lime requires the acid bath to clear it. 

If wanted more intense repeat the operation, or use the spina 8 
stronger. 

Limewater is made by putting fresh lime into a bottle a little at a 
time, fill up with water and shake well; when settled shake again. At 
end of each day fill up the bottle and again shake as before. Always reduce 
the salt of mercury thoroughly ; result, a rich brown. 


ScIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Allow me to again thank Mr. Harry Platt, U.S.A., for Me Bom or 
formula, p. 199, Tue Brrtisn J OURNAL Buoroanarate ALMANAC, 1886. 
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ON DETECTIVE CAMERAS AND SMALL CAMERAS VERSUS 
LARGE ONES, 
By A. R. Dresser, 
As a great number of small or detective cameras have been put on the 
market this year in various forms, let us look at the advantage or disad- 
vantage of using them. 
First, in speaking of large cameras, I refer to 8 x 10 or 10 x 12, as larger 
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ones are used by very few amateurs. Now the disadvantage of using such 
_ large sizes are the expense and the great weight you have to carry, and 
for ordinary work where you have to walk some miles are more than one 
wishes to carry. The advantage, of course, is getting a large photograph 
of the subject you wish to take; but is the advantage really great to most 
amateurs (unless they go in for exhibition work)? as I fancy that one 
carries his camera about to get photographs of any subject that takes his 
fancy, as a reminder of his trip, and if so, surely a picture half-plate or 
cabinet size is quite large enough for all purposes. 

Hence, to my way of thinking, a quarter or half-plate size is the camera 
most required by amateurs, and by using one of those sizes he can get a 
print from his negatives quite large enough for a memento, and should he 
at any time require one of, say, 8 x 10 size, there is no trouble, now we have 
So many bromide papers in the market, in getting one if he learns to 
enlarge. I speak from experience, as I take nearly all my negatives on 
quarter or half-plate and enlarge fromthem on 8 x 10 bromide or Alpha, and 
manage to get results to satisfy me and my friends without having to 
carry a great weight. 

This summer I have been working a very great deal with an American 
detective camera, and have had so much pleasure from it that I should 
feel quite lost without one now. For a trip where you are going to be 
away for a few days and have no chance of changing plates, how handy 
to be able to have a camera that you can carry in your hand, and are able 
to use without having to focus or use a cloth. The one I use now has a 
roller slide which holds forty-eight exposures, and, besides, I have a bag to 
go over my shoulder to carry six double backs (quarter-plate), and so am 
ready for two or three days’ work. 

I found my American detective very good and by far the best I had 
been able to procure, but found many small faults, and so I set to work 
to try and alter them, and now (thanks to Mr. Thistleton, 1 Old Quebec 
Street, Oxford Street, who carried out my ideas) have a detective camera 
as perfect as I am able to make, and find it works as well as could be 
wished, having the advantages of having every object from twelve feet in 
front of lens to far distance in focus at ,£, covers clean to the edge of the 
plate, has a wide-angle lens, a shutter that gives from ;1, of a second to 
any time, said shutter and stops of lens are worked without having to 
open-the case, with a plan of being able to alter focus if required from 
outside as well; and all this in a small space and very light. 

I am sure one can take more pleasure in a camera of this sort 
than by using a large-sized camera and wearing himself out in carrying 
about a great weight, not counting the amount saved. 

I think in the future there will be a great demand for quarter-plate 
detective cameras, if the dealers in such goods do not spoil the sale by 
asking, as they have done so far, such high prices. 
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TESTING EXPOSURES.— POTASH DEVELOPER. 
By Witu1am BisHop. 


Tue Editor’s kindly invitation comes as a gentle but sometimes startling 
reminder that summer work is nearly over, and that the time has come 
for reckoning up and putting away for future use the opportunities and 
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their results which the season has afforded, But is there anything new 


to write about which wiser heads and abler pens will not already have 
exhausted? Ifear not; so perhaps a few words on an old subject may 


be useful to some. 


Inquiries are often made as to how the rapidity of the various shutters 


now so much in use may be tested. Methods of different degrees of ac- 
curacy have been given, but I have not seen described a mode which I 
have found both simple and successful in a series of testing observations. 


Let me note that exposures of fractional parts of a second cannot be 


measured in any rough-and-ready way ; some care and preparation must 
be given or the results will be, as they deserve to be, worthless, 

My mode of testing is as follows:—For apparatus, obtain an old clock 
(or a new one, if preferred ; the most common kinds are good enough and 
cost very little) in which the works are fairly get-at-able, removing the 
pendulum and detent, so that when wound up the hands will revolve 
rapidly without the usual step-by-step motion. The hands are then to 
be taken off, and the dial either painted black or, better still, replaced by 
a larger dial of black cardboard with the minute divisions legibly marked 
in white, so that the circle is divided into sixty parts. It is of course 
better to divide into a hundred parts if the means for accuracy are 
available, but the dividing into sixty is easier. A white cardboard hand 


then takes the place of the minute hand, only one being needed. This is — 


to be broad in shape, tapering to the end, which should be of such a 
width as to exactly cover one of the divisions. 

Now for the works. If the clock be driven by a weight, the weight 
must be increased or reduced until it drives the hand round the dial 
once in a second; if by a spring, a brake will be needed, which may be 
easily supplied by a strip of soft leather folded round the spindle of the 


escapement wheel, and pulled as tightly as necessary by an indiarubber 


band until the required rate of revolution is obtained. It should be 
observed that single revolutions cannot be accurately measured; but if, 
when the hand is in full swing, a number be taken, it is easy to count 
whether, say, twenty revolutions are made in twenty seconds, and the 
average time of each will be very close to accuracy. This, may seem to 
involve a great deal of preparation, but in practice it is very simple, and 
once done it is always ready. 

All being thus prepared, put the clock up on the wall in a good light, 
arrange the camera to get as large an image as the plate will allow, and 
focus carefully for the divisions on the dial. Close the shutter, start the 
clock, and in the middle of the running let the shutter go. Develop to 
good intensity (for black and white) and print a proof. The image of 


the dial will be clear and sharp; the image of the hand will be more or ~ 


less a blur, according to the distance it has travelled during exposure. 
From the extreme limits of the blur deduct one division, and the re- 
mainder will be the distance travelled and the time of working exposure. 
Thus, if the divisions be sixtieths, and the hand have spread over three 
divisions, the travel will be two-sixtieths, and the time one-thirtieth of a 
second. With one shutter I am using the travel is six-sixtieths, and the 
exposure one-tenth; and with another the travel is three-fourths of a 
sixtieth, and the exposure, consequently, one-eightieth of a second. Up 


to the three-hundreth part of a second this will work well, and equally 


80 for exposures of greater rapidity, provided the delicacy of work and 
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speed of travel be regulated to meet the more difficult conditions. Two 


or three shillings will provide the apparatus, with a little of that in- 
genuity which comes naturally to all who are really interested, and the 
testing machine is always available. 

_ It may be that the clock will not run fast enough to give even one 
revolution in a second. That is of no consequence if a definite speed be 
established, from which the relation of travel to time can be readily 
calculated, :; 

_ Potash Developer.—During the year I have continued to use the potash 


- developer described by me in last year’s ALMANAC, in combination with 
- the pyro solution also referred to, with increasing satisfaction, both for 


normal and (principally) instantaneous exposures. One point seems to- 
come out, however, in practice which should be noticed —the necessity 
that the sulphite of soda be really good, as if at all decomposed by age 
or otherwise the shadows cannot be kept clear, and much crispness of 
detail is thereby lost. With good chemicals and reasonable care the 


developer in question appears to be all that can be desired. 


bo aly ; oo 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON A HOUSE-BOAT. 
By 8S. W. Wootzey, M.P.S. 


_ NotwitHstTanDINnG the indignities that have of late been heaped on these 
innocent structures, which make them account for half the filth in the 


River Thames, it is very evident that such sweeping condemnations can 
only proceed from persons who ‘run them down’ without any personal 
knowledge of the usages on board a house-boat. When first they came 
to be used as crafts of pleasure, coal-barges unfit for work were converted 
into floating residences, but of late years, owing to the demand for them, 
the construction of a house-boat involves as much architectural detail as 


a small house, and is usually found fitted up in a most comfortable 


manner, in many cases positively luxurious, 

It has been my pleasure to spend a few months on board one of these 
crafts, and with lively companions and the inevitable camera the time 
passed away all too soon. For a dark room the saloon, by closing the 
shutters and the judicious use of blankets, was easily converted, if not 
into a perfect dark room, at least into one which answered for developing. 
Having previously laid in a good stock of plates and plenty of concentrated 
developer, the first thing was to get used to the light, which, from the 
clearness of the atmosphere, is considerably more actinic than in town; 
in fact, I found ‘ ordinary’ plates amply quick enough for shutter work, 

The subjects for the camera are both numerous and varied, some of 
the prettiest photographs in my collection being instantaneous ones of 
the ‘rollers’ at Teddington Lock, which when in the busiest time is 
covered with pleasure-seekers of both sexes in picturesque boating cos- 
tumes and in attitudes as artistic as they are difficult to reproduce, the 
variety of colour making one long for the invention of ‘ photography in 
colours.’ 

The rural villages dotted along the banks came in for a share of the 
camera’s attention, nor were the more stately scenes, such as Hampton 
Court Palace, neglected. I spent one Saturday afternoon in taking ‘ stray 
shots’ at passing boats from the saloon windows, and obtained some 
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novel effects. From the deck of the house-boat pleasure-steamers and 
coal-barges were taken, more for amusement than picturesque effect. 
The hospitality of a house-boat is quite proverbial, and indeed it is sur- 
prising the number of people that can be accommodated if necessary. 
The poop of the vessel, though of limited capacity, was a favourite place 
to give teas on, and it invariably causes a smile when one gazes on a 
photograph of the merry tea drinkers evidently enjoying their al fresco 
meal. It being the usual thing for house-boats to go to Henley Regatta, 
thither we went, and perhaps a more favourable opportunity of acquiring 
interesting photographs does not offer itself than Henley week, with its 
unequalled display of aquatic costumes, Alas! there are river scenes 
which no camera can depict; for instance, the peaceful scene when 
seated on the deck on a moonlight night watching the graceful curling 
of the smoke of the last cigarette before turning in, and with the quiet 
only broken by the distant croak of the moor-hen, a scene as diffieult to 
describe as to photograph. 

Her Majesty’s Jubilee was an excuse for illuminations on a small 
scale, and a very pretty sight the boat presented when lit up with 
Chinese lanterns and ‘fairy’ lamps, which, with the reflection in the 
river, make a most picturesque scene. 

In concluding this let me recommend any one with the leisure, or a 
desire for laziness, to spend a few weeks with the camera on a house- 
boat, and I can safely say they will never regret it. 
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A USEFUL MOUNTING MEDIUM, 
By Cuas, A. Parker. 


Tue following mounting medium, which will keep for months, is very 
simple to prepare, and may prove useful to those who wish to have 
something ready for use at a moment’s notice, as it does not thicken and 
possesses adhesive qualities equal to glue. 

Procure half an ounce of the finest white gum arabic and carefully 
pound this to a very fine powder in a mortar, then mix with it about 
three times its bulk of dextrine, adding about a couple of ounces of water 
so as to form a thick, smooth paste, finally dilute it with five ounces 
more water, and then boil by means of a water bath for fifteen minutes, 
stirring it continually all the time. It may then be poured into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and after the addition of five drops of ammonia is ready 
for use. A stiff brush inserted in the cork will add to its usefulness, 
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A POTASH AND SODA DEVELOPER. 
By H. Y. E. Corrsworra. 


Many people like potash as a developer, except for its unfortunate frilling 
propensities. JI myself must own to an affection for it, and consequently 
I have gone somewhat out of my way to find a means of retaining its 
services. It is no great secret, but it answers the purpose well, the 
formula that I have settled upon, consisting of carbonate of potash, 
chloride of sodium, and pyro. The anti-frilling properties of salt have 
been long since established, and the fact that it has very little slowing 
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“effect in development has also been recognised; so why not combine it 


with potash, or, rather, carbonate of potash, which forms a good developer 


for plates that have no tendency to frill, and make it suitable for those 
that do frill? : 


My formula is as follows :— 


Carbonate of potash (dry) .........scccceeeeeesenens ieee & OFUNCESE Oe 
SITIO OL GOGIHMY | 3, nos decors cvessuscee ener pc epasaans Ae xs 
a ES Eg SEs Og Oia Bn Aan en 1 pint. 


Dilute with three parts of water, and use with the ordinary ten per 
cent, sulpho-pyro solution reduced to three grains to the ounce, mixing 
the solutions in equal parts. The development is slower in commencing, 
but goes on rapidly when it does start, and so far as I have noticed, no 
increase of exposure is necessary. In fact, I think that in cases of under 
exposure I can get more out of the plate with this development than with 
the ordinary pyro and ammonia. 

If used in connexion with ammonia, the chloride of sodium does 
away with the necessity for restraining bromide, except under very 
extraordinary circumstances, and for ordinary purposes I think leads to 
shorter exposures. 
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STRIPPING FILMS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
By Joun A. Hopaes. 


I nave always been an advocate for the use of a small camera for tourist 
work, and subsequent enlargement from the small negatives obtained, and 
another year’s experience has not in any way caused me to alter my 
opinion upon this subject. Although, with the perfection to which the 
various negative papers and films have been brought during the past 
year, there is certainly less objection, on the score of weight, to the work- 
ing of a large camera, yet the introduction of stripping films and the vast 


improvements made in gelatino-bromide paper for enlarging are, to my 


mind, two points strongly in favour of working in the manner I have in- 
dicated. JI hold the opinion that an artistic enlargement, the execution 
of which has been carried out in a technically perfect manner, possesses 
beauties which cannot be equalled by any process of contact printing from 
the original negative. A glance at the walls of any of our photographic 
exhibitions, where contact prints and enlargements from the same nega- 
tives are frequently exhibited, will, I think, go far to justify the truth of 
this observation. In an enlargement there is an absence of that micro- 
scopical sharpness which is so distressing to an artistic eye, and which is 
so out of place in many subjects. On this point I would remark that the 
very perfection to which the materials with which we work have been 
brought, has really caused us to retrograde instead of to advance. Itisa 
continual and everyday cry with many, ‘ What lens gives the greatest 
depth of focus ?’ ‘Iam obliged to use small stops in order to get the fore- 
ground and the distance both sharp.’ Vain delusion! for if this be done 
all aerial perspective and breadth must vanish. Make your principal 
object as sharp as you please, for it should be so, but aim at nothing more, 
and then your middle distance and your distance will have that vague, 
indefinite, aerial perspective which is the charm of some of the best work 
hung upon the walls of our exhibitions, 
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With the advent of commercially prepared negative paper, I was last 


season tempted to work a large size camera ; but, apart from the question — 


of the excellence of the results obtained, I found so many inconveniences 
arise in working, that I was glad to again avail myself of the many 
advantages offered by asmallcamera. Perhaps afew notes on the method 
of working which I have adopted this season may be useful to some of 
‘ours,’ 

In the first place, I have had a quarter-plate long-focus camera fitted 
with an Eastman roll holder, and have used therein the new stripping 
films, about which I have a few observations to offer. Any detailed 
description of the process would of course be unnecessary, as the films 
have now been before the public for some considerable time, and every- 
body is, more or less, familiar with the process. As regards convenience, 


the use of the roller slide of course offers great advantages over the ordinary _ 


double backs, and in practice I can conceive nothing more convenient 
The character of a negative on a stripping film leaves little to be desired, 
particularly if it be backed by one of the matt-surfaced skins supplied 
with the films, the fine ground-glass effect produced greatly enhancing the 
printing qualities of the negative. As regards rapidity, the film has 
proved not to be so rapid as some plates of English manufacture, although 
I am aware in this respect my experience is the reverse of some other 
workers, ‘To successfully work stripping films one must be constantly on 
the alert at every stage of the process, and, if anything like method is 
adopted, the process is neither a tedious nor a troublesome one. A little 
judgment is necessary in development—the temporary paper support, as 
in the case of a paper negative, giving the negative when viewed by 
transmitted light an appearance of greater density than it really pos- 
sesses, allowance must therefore be made for this. In my hands any 
developer works well on these films, but, used with judgment, the potash 
developer will be found difficult to beat, giving as it does a great range of 
tone and gradation, and withal softness, which are essential qualifications 


of a good negative. Of course in a stripping film negative from the 
moment it is squeegeed down to the prepared plate there is an element of © 


uncertainty as to whether the finished film will be a success or a failure. 


The greatest difficulty which I have encountered has been that the film on 


drying has partially left the glass, and has consequently buckled and 


puckered. ‘T'o avoid this danger it is necessary—l. To see that the glass” 
plate is chemically clean anid free from grease; and to insure this, I well 


rub each plate with a mixture of methylated spirit, 5 ounces; liquor 


potasse, 4 ounce. Thoroughly rinse under the tap and then polish with 


methylated spirit, 6 ounces; liquid ammonia, + ounce; water, 6 ounces ; 
tripoli powder, } ounee; well shaken before use. 2. The indiarubber solu- 
tion must be very thin and prepared with the purest benzine obtainable, 
commercial benzine frequently being contaminated with fatty matter. 3. 
The collodion also must be prepared with a high temperature pyroxyilne, 
and with pure samples of alcoholand ether. To neglect these precautions 


is to court failure. I have found the premature peeling tendency of the. 


films—if I may use the expression—has been very much lessened by soak- 
ing the skins in a mixture of methylated spirit, 2 ounces; water, 4 ounces; 
glycerine, + ounce—a method which I believe the Eastman Company now 
advise those using their films to adopt, 

Dear Mr. Editor, I see your frown, but I really am going to stop. T 


~ 


j 
4 
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: was going to dilate on the superior results to be obtained in arene 
from these films, and upon other matters. But after all, this humble 
contribution is not Tur Britis Journat Puorocrarurc ALMANAC by 
J. A. Hodges, but simply an honest endeavour to guide the steps of those 
who contemplate the adoption of a new and fascinating process. 

In conclusion, though I trust it may be unnecessary, let me state that. 
I-have no object, pecuniary or otherwise, in vaunting the wares of the. 
Eastman Company. They are at present, I believe, the only commercial 
makers of a stripping film, but no doubt the spirit of competition of the 
present age will stimulate other manufacturers to compete with them, and 

if other ‘ strippers’ appear, I shall be the first to give them a fair trial in 
the hope of attaining a result even better than that to which I have 
already attained with the materials at present at my command, 


EES 


THE CAUSE OF BLISTERS. 
By W. H. Suerman (Milwaukie, Wis.). 


Wuat is the immediate cause of blisters in albumen prints still remains, 
J believe, an unanswered question. A theory, to be of value, must have 
a basis of fact. It is superfluous to discuss any theory of the formation 
of blisters on the assumption that they are filled with a part of the liquid 
in which they are immersed, while the fact remains that they are filled 
_ with gas. This indisputable fact must be the starting point of the true 
theory regarding their origin, 

Now, as I desire to lead the reader of this article to the same con- 
clusion that I have arrived at, I will ask his attention to certain circum- 
stances which appear to have an important bearing on the question. 

First, it appears that the highest and best grades of albumenised payer 
are, as a rule, the most liable to blister. Second, the earliest stage in 
which they make their appearance is after they are placed in the fixing 
bath. In recent years I have not seen an exception to this rule, 
although in the early days of albumen paper I believe they sometimes 
oceurred before they went into the fixing bath. Prints washed and salted 
ready for toning may be kept in water two whole days at least before they 
are toned without showing any liability to blister. Third, when the 
blisters appear in the small, semi-shot like form in the hypo bath, or in 
the first wash water, if taken out at once and dried the prints may after- 
wards be washed with safety. This appearance is generally a prelude to 
an aggravated case of blistering in consequence of the small sacs becoming 
confluent, thereby completely ruining the prints. A fourth circumstance, 
probably nearly related to the first, is that sometimes unpreventable 


| blisters oceur when an unnecessarily strong silver bath is used, and the 


trouble will entirely disappear upon merely diluting the bath. 

Putting all these circumstances together and considering their relative 
bearings, I came to the conviction that some gas was generated in the 
fixing bath which under some conditions caused the splitting of the 
albumen film from the paper, while under other conditions it escaped 
through the pores of the paper without injury to the prints. The next 
question which naturally suggests itself is, What gas is it which causes 
the mischief? The very unstable organic substance, albumen, which is 
always present, coupled with the fact that the greater the ‘quantity the. 
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greater the liability to blister, led to the strong suspicion that carbonic 
acid gas was the active agent. To test this, a number of prints with 
large blisters were placed under clear lime water and broken with a glass 
rod. Bubbles of gas arose through the liquid and burst at the surface, 
over which a perceptible scum was formed. The solution was at once 
poured, scum an@“all, into a bottle and tightly corked. A white precipi- 
tate was found to have been added to the lime water, which was re- 
dissolved by acetic acid, showing the strong probability that the precipitate 
was carbonate of lime. 

Next, with the view of approximately locating the time of the liberation 
of the gas, I tried the following experiment :— 

Taking an unfixed print of sufficient size, I gathered it up around an 
inverted funnel, fastening it in place around the neck with a string. The 
mouth of the funnel being supported on the bottom of an evaporating 
dish, the funnel was nearly filled through the neck with a solution of 
hypo, and the outer vessel filled with water to the level of the liquid in 
the former. Here, then, was a bag made of an albumen print (albumen 


side in) filled with hypo fixing bath and immersed in water. Observe ~ 


now what follows. Soon bubbles of gas began to rise, copiously as to 
numbers, and continued for some minutes, presumably until the fixing 
was completed. 

In the next place I repeated the experiment exactly, substituting in 
the place of the albumen print a dried ox-bladder, which was of course 
first soaked in water to render it flexible. The evolution of gas took 
place in this instance precisely as before. 

Now, if we suppose that one of the first steps in the decomposition of 
organic matter is the oxidation of the carbon, which is its chief constituent, 
and, further, that the same thirg happens in the albumen film either be- 
fore or during the printing, that is to say, that a carbonate, or better 
still, a bicarbonate is formed (perhaps behind the surface exposed to the 
light), we have an inferential clue to the seeming mystery of the gas. 

It seems to me that the non-appearance of blisters during the pro- 
longed soaking in water before toning and during toning, and the almost 
certainty of their appearance during or soon after fixing (unless a pre- 
ventive be used), are, in connexion with the experiments cited, strong 
evidences that the gas is liberated by the action of the h 

The inference then follows that the gas is always formed whether the 
prints blister or not. This inference is supported by the universal prac- 
tice of photographers, who when using highly albumenised paper, never 
run the risk of omitting the salt from the first water into which they are 
transferred from the fixing bath. Another proof of this is, that a newly 
fixed print on such paper can be invariably blistered by holding it on the 
warm hand and letting water run upon it from the tap. 

The reason that incipient blisters are cured by drying the prints 
probably is that the gas escapes through the pores of the paper during 
the operation of drying, while the styptic property of common salt, to- 
gether with the greater density which it gives to the water, allows the 


same thing to happen when it is used in the water without disruption of 


the albumen film from its support. In like manner the density of the 
fixing bath may afford an explanation for the infrequency of. blisters 
happening in it. 

Tosumup. The conclusion to which I have arrived is, that blisters 


—— 2 
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are caused by carbonic acid gas, which is always generated in albumen 
_ prints by some chemical action which takes place in the fixing bath, and 
that the prevention of blisters in highly albumenised papers consists in 
making conditions which allow the gas to escape through the pores of the 
paper. The addition of common salt to the water in which the prints are 
placed is one, and probably the best, method of prevention. Alum will do 
the same thing, but as a remedy is worse than the disease. The addi- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia to the hypo bath greatly helps the preven- 
_ tion of blisters by neutralising the carbonic acid as it forms. Its use in 
_ the hypo bath cannot be too strongly recommended, both for this and 
other reasons which have been often given. 


a 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE LATENT IMAGE. 
F By J. Barker. 


We have had some very interesting papers in THE BritisH Journan oF 
PuotoerapHy upon the constitution of the latent image, one or two of 
which haye been somewhat sharply criticised; but I hope that the fear of 
criticism will not deter writers from continuing their praiseworthy task 
and giving us the benefit of any theory they may have formed upon the 
subject, for honest criticism is advantageous in elucidating the truth, 
whilst your rude dogmatic critic is a person that may safely be ignored, 
And certainly any one that attacks unknown ground deserves the thanks 
of all seekers after truth and knowledge. 

But I take it that we shall never solve this problem unless it is 
attacked from certain fixed, definite standpoints, which are often dis- 
regarded, and it seems desirable to point out that not only is the result 
of any given light different upon each of the haloids, but also the result 
of the action upon any given haloid varies in accordance with the kind 
and, to a certain extent, the force of the light used. Also few are suffi- 
ciently explicit as to their definition of ‘organic matter,’ for there is an 
essential difference between, say, organic salts, the carbon compounds, and 
organized matter. Although itis, perhaps, somewhat difficult to give an 
exact definition of the distinction between the two last, yet we know that 
there is a difference, although the constituents may be the same in both 
cases, for we see a vital principle, or, as some might prefer to designate it, 
an inherent tendency in the one form of matter that is not found in the 
other. 
- $o far as I can see at present, the organic salts seem to make a more 
stable image than the carbon compounds when in combination with silver, 
but this is a point that requires further investigation. 


aS ee 


GELATINE DRY PLATES FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
W. T. WILKINson. 


I nave been so often asked if it were possible to use gelatine dry plates 

instead of the wet collodion as described in the Photo-engraving and Photo- 

lithographic Manual, that I have been induced to make a series of experi- 

ments, but can only find one make of plate in the market quite suitable 
Z2 
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for the purpose, viz., England’s slow landscape plate, although Wratten’ s 
ordinary plate runs it very close. 

Of course for anyone who is making phototype blocks regularly, the 
wet collodion process is the best, both in point of cheapness as well as 
certainty, but for those who only require to make a block now and again, 
dry plates offer many advantages, it being a well-known fact that it is far 
more difficult to keep a silver bath in good order when only used occa- 
sionally than when in regular use, but a dry plate with proper storage is 
always ready. 

Now the characteristics of a good negative suitable for printing upon. 
zinc for subsequent etching in relief, are a maximum of density with a 
minimum of veil or deposit in the lines. In a wet collodion plate, arti- 
ficial means have to be adopted to secure density, clear lines being easily 
obtained ; but in a dry plate, to obtain density there is no trouble, but to 
keep the lines clear requires the exercise of a great deal of skill, and 
patience, and thought. 

With the usual brands of dry plates sold for portrait work and de- 
scribed by the makers as yielding negatives full of half tone, it is impos- 
sible to get a negative suitable for printing from upon a zinc plate, they 
being too sensitive and also too much prone to veiling in the shadows; there- 
fore a plate must be used that is not so rapid, and which, unless really well 
exposed (to a half tone subject), will not give the proper gradations of half 
tones, in fact, as near to a wet plate as possible. These conditions the 
plates named above amply fulfil, and if care be taken, negatives may be 
made for zinc printing equal to the best wet plate. 

To attain this end, the following developer is recommended :—1 ounce 
of bromide of soda is dissolved in 40 ounces of water and 10 grains of 
citric acid added and also dissolved ; then add 1 ounce of pyrogallic acid, 
and label No.1. This solution will keep three months at least, 

Solution No. 2 is a saturated solution of carbonate of potash. 

The plate must receive such an exposure as with the ordinary developer 
recommended for the plates would be over exposed. 

The development being effected by soaking the plate in sufficient of 
No. 1 to well cover it for at least 30 seconds, then pour into the glass 
measure about 5 minims of No. 2; pour the solution No. 1 from the 
dish into the No 2 so as to well mix it, then return to the dish containing 
the plate, and keep the solution in motion by rocking the dish gently to 
and fro (keeping a sharp look out for air bells). If this makes the picture 
appear, do not add any more No. 2, but allow it to act until all details are 
out and the density is sufficient, then wash thoroughly back and front 
and place in the hypo fixing bath ; but if after the interval of a minute the 
image does not appear, put 10 minims more of No. 2 into the measure, — 
pour the developer into it and again return to plate. This should fetch 
it; if not, try another 10 minims, and so on until the negative is pro- 
perly developed. 

After fixing, wash well, then flood with a little of a solution :— 


Saturated-solution of alum). 2.005. ides. sesesdeasaeet 1 pint. 
Saturated solution of sulphate of iron ............ 2 ounces. 
Hydrochloric acid (commercial) ..............85 Mat 2. 4) 


Again wash, and if the negative is wanted at once, blot off moisture by 


a y 
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placing between sheets of fine linen, then flood with spirits of wine 
(methylated) and place to dry in a cold, dry draught. 

A word or two upon the light of the dark-room window. Get two 
sheets of canary medium and make transparent with either olive oil or 
vaseline, and cover the window with the two thicknesses, and although 
the operator can read minion type, he need have no fear as to his plates 
fogging. 


AG SS 


HOW TO COLOUR A LANTERN SLIDE. 
By AtBert Wm. Scorr. 


A Few months ago a series of five articles on ‘ Colouring Lantern Slides’ 
appeared in Tur Britisa JournAt or PHoroGRrapHy over my signature, in 
which full particulars of the pigments, brushes, &c., required, and the 
method of using them, were given. I have received letters relating to 
this series, in which it was suggested that a supplementary chapter or two 
should be added, giving a description of the painting of a lantern slide 
from start to finish. I propose now to act upon the suggestion. 

We will take a slide belonging to a favourite set manufactured by Mr, 
York, of Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, London, and which can be ob- 
tained from any lantern dealer. I refer to the set of nine photographs 
from ‘life models’ entitled Curfew must not ring to-night, and we will 
now in imagination proceed to colour No. 2 of the set, which will serve as 
a model for most of the remainder. 

I shall assume the possession of all the materials required, viz., the 
easel, oil colours, three small brushes of the kind known as water-colour 
sables, also good sight and patience. The first thing is to remove 
the plain glass which protects the photograph. This is easily done by 
_ cutting away the black paper binding with a penknife. The back of the 

glass being made quite clean it is placed upon the easel; a sheet of white 
paper laid horizontally behind will enable us to see the progress of the 
work. A white china palette is at the right of the easel, also a tube of 
Roberson’s magilp, an egg-cup containing turpentine, and a bottle of 
mastic varnish. 

The oil colours required are Prussian blue, crimson lake, yellow lake, 
burnt sienna, asphaltum, verdigris, and lampblack. A little Prussian 
blue is put on the palette and mixed with an equal bulk of magilp by the 
tip of the third finger of the right hand. 

‘The scene before us is an open landscape, with the sun setting near 
the horizon, which is composed of distant hills. There is a fortress in 
the middle distance, two trees on the right foreground, a footpath in the 
centre, upon which are two figures, the old sexton and the heroine of the 
poem, a young lady who is supposed to be saying, 

‘I’ve a lover in that prison !’ 
This sweetheart of hers is condemned to die at the ringing of the 
curfew, and she is asking the sexton not to sound the fatal bell. 

The sun being in the picture it is necessary to assume the presence of 
a slight mist, otherwise its brilliance would be unbearable. ‘Through the 
haze the sun would appear as a bright yellow disc on an orange ground; 
this orange tint would be richest and brightest near the sun, and would 
become paler as the distance increases, melting imperceptibly into a dark 
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blue ai the top of the picture. The little streaks of clouds near the sun’ 

are of an orange tint; the large cloud on the left would be grey in the 
upper half, dark purple on the lower, with the edges facing the sun of a 
brilliant orange colour. The tiny clouds at the top would be grey above, 
orange below, while the cumulus on the extreme left would be a greyish 
purple. 

The horizon just under the sun would be darker than in other parts, 
and the trees would stand out nearly black against the bright sky, es- 
pecially in the foliage nearest the source of light. 

In colouring landscapes the first thing is to put on the sky tints, and 
do all other ‘dabbing’ work; afterwards to remove the dabbed colour 
from those parts where it is not wanted; and, finally, to finish with the 
brush. In the present case we had better complete the sky before at- 
tempting the rest of the picture, The clouds and shadows being suffi- 
ciently indicated in the picture we need not break down the colours; we 
will keep them as pure and bright as we can. 

After mixing the Prussian blue with the medium on the palette, a little 
of the paint will remain on the finger-end; no brush or turpentine is 
needed, for by gently dabbing on the sky part the paint will be trans- 
ferred to the glass, and the tint made perfectly smooth and even by the 
finger alone. The skin should be kept as soft as that of a lady’s hand, 
hence the artist who does rough work occasionally ought to wear a finger- 
stall, to prevent the skin becoming furrowed and horny. Some rub away 
the rugosities of the skin by means of smooth sandpaper. This makes a 
temporary improvement, but in a day or two the skin will be far rougher 
than at first, so I do not recommend the plan. The blue tint should not 
be intense, even at the top, where it is deepest, while it should become 
fainter as it nears the sun, and should cease altogether when half the sky 
space is covered. : 

The lower half is coloured with a warm tint, which should melt im- 
perceptibly into the blue without leaving any white space between. ‘This 
warm tint is to be the brightest orange we can make; in oils the best is 
a mixture of crimson lake and yellow lake. These colours have little 
intensity, and do not ‘dab’ well, but they can be improved by adding an 
equal bulk (or less) of mastic varnish. This tint is applied in the same way 
as the Prussian blue, the finger having been perfectly cleaned from the 
latter. The colour may at first be dabbed right over the sun and clouds, 
When the main tints are made as smooth and even as we can get them 
the stump will clear away the superfluous part. A stick of hard wood, 
such as boxwood, the size of a cedar pencil, is cut to a chisel point; over 
- this is stretched a piece of very soft washleather, the ends of which are 
held in the fingers which hold the stick. 

When the end of this stump becomes charged with paint the leather 
is shifted to bring a clean portion to the point. With this tool the sun 
and the bright edges of the clouds are cleared of colour; if the clouds 
look too dark the colour may be removed from these also, leaving them 
of a grey tint, which will be quite natural. However, we must be careful 
not to upset the arrangement of light and shade in the photograph by 
making the clouds lighter than the sky. If this should oceur a mere 
trace of lampblack, thinned with magilp, should be dabbed over the large 
clouds. The golden edges of the tiny clouds at the top may be cleared 
with the sharp edge of the stick, from which the leather is removed. 
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€ Now we are ready for the brush. The sun is coloured with yellow 


lake, mixed with just sufficient mastic to render it liquid, the golden 


edges of the clouds are touched with a mixture of yellow lake, madder lake, 
and mastic varnish. These should dry with a level surface, and the edges 
be thin and free from hardness. The clouds nearest the sun may be put 
on with the same orange mixture, while a purple, made with Prussian 
blue and crimson, will tint the cumulus on the left horizon and the lower 
part of the large cloud; the extreme edges of the latter are of course 
bright golden. This completes the sky. 
' The foreground, being bathed in a flood of yellow light, has well- 
developed, warm tints in the lights, while the shadows shonld tend to 
purple. The footpath may be dabbed with burnt sienna and yellow lake, 
with a trace of mastic added, the grass and foliage with yellow lake and 
verdigris, applied witha brush. These two latter colours should be varied 
in proportion, the lights being made yellowish, the shadows bluish green. 
We must also put the paint on thickest in the shadows, so as to preserve 
the light and shade. . 

The horizon on the left may be pale green, in the centre the same 
colour, but darker, especially at the upper edge; the distant hill on the 
right pale purple. The fortress may be slightly tinted in the shadows 
with purple, the outer walls with burnt sienna. 

The trees on the right should be dark brown—burnt sienna and lamp- 
black mixed—in the trunks, dark green in the foliage—burnt sienna and 
Prussian blue mixed. When I say dark I do not mean opaque; the de- 
tails should be distinctly seen through the pigment. If the slide is 
lightly printed it may be necessary to touch up the minor shadows of the 
trees with a deeper colour. 

We come now to the figures. The stump having removed every trace 
of colour that may have spread on to them in the dabbing process, we 
can tint the young lady’s face and hand with a mixture of crimson lake, 
yellow lake, and mastic; under the circumstances it may be as well to 
omit the rosy flush which is considered, I believe, to be proper on beauty’s 
cheek; suspense and fear would doubtless cause it to be temporarily 
absent. ‘This does not hold, of course, in the case of the round-shoul- 
dered sexton, whose face, being turned to the west, is consequently out 
of sight ; there is only one ear and his fist visible. These can be tinted 
with the same mixture we used for the lady’s complexion, but applied 
thicker. The lady’s mantle, being cut after the pattern worn by Red 
Riding Hood, may be coloured scarlet—crimson and yellow mixed—with- 
out outraging fashion, while the dark dress can be tinted with Prussian 
blue, the colour being laid on thickest in the shadows, The relentless 
gentleman’s overcoat can be left as it is, grey, the hat tinted with blue, 
The hair and whiskers may be white, with a suspicion of purple in the 
shadows. A little purple may also be dabbed on the gravel path, to re- 
present the shadows thrown by the sun. 

The slide, being coloured up to the point when any further touches 
seem of doubtful advantage, may be considered as completed. We may 
put it to dry under a glass shade, or in some other place free from dust, 
for two or three days ; if there is not time for this it can be mounted at 
once if great care is taken not to smear the paint, the black paper mask 
being thick enough to prevent the glasses touching. The mat being laid 
over the painted picture the plain protecting glass is thoroughly cleaned 
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and placed on it; then a gummed strip of black binding paper, hich 
can be bought of ‘the optician’s, is pressed round the edges with a linen 
cloth. Gum arabic mucilage by itself dries too brittle for the cement, 
but if about one per cent. of “treacle is added it will adhere very well, The 
edge of the glass should be thinly gummed in addition to the paper, to 
secure the best result, 

Ee 


A RELIABLE DEVELOPER FOR GELATINO-CHLORIDE PLATES. 
By Crement J, Leaver. 


DissoLvE one ounce of pure citric acid in four ounces of distilled water. 
Measure out four ounces of the solution so formed, reserving the other 
portion, and neutralise the four ounces with solution of ammonia 
(liquor ammoniz), adding it carefully in small quantities at a time, and 
testing with litmus paper after each addition. When perfectly neutral 
add to it the reserved portion of citric acid solution and five grains of © 
common salt. This forms the solution of ammonium citrate. 

A solution of ferrous sulphate is now prepared by dissolving two 
drachms of the salt in one ounce of distilled water, acidified with a 
drop or two of sulphuric acid. 

To develop, use three volumes of citrate to one of iron. 


—— 


INCIDENTS IN THE TREATMENT OF CUSTOMERS. 
By FRiesE GREENE. 


Tue little incidents related herein will show the varied treatment and 
care required to be exercised by photographers of the present day to- 
wards their customers, and will serve as another illustration of successes 
that are attained by apparently small beginnings. 

Soon after opening business at one of my studios one morning at half- 
past eight, a man appeared who wanted his photograph taken. Only one 
photograph was required, and the sum he offered was less than my pub- 
lished list price, as he said he could not afford more. I humoured him 
and took him, sending the photograph—on a day he named when he would 
be far away—to an address he gave me. A day or two after, I heard from _ 
the party to whom it was sent. This turned out to be his wife. He had 
married while he was out of work, hoping to rub along on the small 
income she had till times were more favourable; however, opportunities — 
failing, he determined to try his luck abroad, and, had already left his 
wife and was going to his ship the day he called on me. The photograph 
I sent was the only clue his wife had of his whereabouts after he left her 
in the early morning, and she wrote me wishing to know what I knew of 
the gentleman. The little I knew I told her, and as I suppose absence 
made the heart grow fonder in this case, she wished an enlargement made 
of the photograph, and also required other copies, so that if needed they 
could be used for tracing him. This order I had the pleasure of exe- 
cuting, so that in this case I had profited by a temporary deviation from 
my rules—not only by this order, but several re-orders I have received 
since. So this will show, in one sense, that it is not alone competition of 
price, but See awe 9 of intellect that is required by those who would be 
successful in business, 
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_ Another incident will show one mode of advertising. A nurse with a 


little child in a perambulator was looking at my show-cases one day, and 
‘as the carriage stood just at the entrance I could not pass to go into my 


studio, so I remarked to the nurse that a group of them would make a 
pretty picture. She eagerly asked me if I would take it, and I readily 
assented, thinking a photograph of the pretty child, alse, would be 
an attraction. The promise of a copy delighted the nurse, and she soon 
brought the child inside. After a few days she called for the promised 
picture, and shortly afterwards I received a good order from the little 


one’s father. Well, I thought this was rather good; but this was not all. 


The nurse required her photograph and also her friend’s, so that in a few 


_ days the mistress of the house had before her several specimens of my 


work. Then followed the other children, and, lastly, the master and 
mistress themselves, the negatives of whom have been constantly in the 


__ frames for re-orders since, to say nothing of enlargements and out- 


door work I had done for them, so that in this case I have done some- 

thing more substantial than simply gratifying my wish for a pretty 

picture. . 
Another time a laundress brought in two photographs—both of soldiers 


- —to be copied. She seemed in trouble, and a little sympathetic treat- 
- ment soon brought forth her tale of woes. The two soldiers were her 


sons, and had both fallen in the Soudan. These, her two brave sons, the 
pride of her life, to whom she naturally looked for sympathy and com- 
fort in her own declining years, were taken from her at the early ages of 
twenty-three and twenty-one; and to make matters worse, about the 
same time her daughter and only remaining child, a girl of nineteen, met 
with a severe accident, a blow from a flying tipcat depriving her of the 
sight of an eye. I listened to her tale, and a little sympathy pleasing 
her, I had a better order than she at first thought of giving, and though 
in a humble station of life, she has been able to give me many a good 
recommendation since. Copying may be to some unsatisfactory work— 
they would prefer a pretty girl in stylish dress as a sitter—but I have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with myself for either taking the copies or prof- 
fering sympathy. 

Before the Atalanta started on her last ill-fated voyage, one of her 
crew came to me about nine o’clock one morning to make an appointment 


to photograph a group; an hour or two later he was on his way to the 


church to be married, about eleven o’clock, to his girl-bride of sixteen, and 
patting her on the cheek he exclaimed he would make sure of her while 
he had the chance. From my studio he went to join his ship, bidding 
adieu to his pretty little wife for three years, though hopefully looking 
forward to a happy meeting afterwards. The vessel was lost, and I 
scarcely ever felt more truly sorry for a fellow creature than I did when 
the girl-widow came to me after the wreck to order some more copies of 


_ the group taken on her wedding morn. 


The romance of photography is really so great that anyone who strives 
to grasp it can have ample matter for thought and reflection. For one 


- eustomer of mine I did a gelatino-bromide opal picture, and I told her that 


I believed them to be permanent; but what was I to say when some time 
after she called and told me that being annoyed by a speck of dirt on the 
face of it, she had taken it out of its frame and washed it, rubbing a pretty 
gap in the subject’s nose? For once I was at a loss for words, for I had 
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certainly not dreamed of water and friction being applied. “What was I 
to say ? 

One more view of photography I may take, and that is with guna to 
resits. In the case of a group I had posed according to my judgment, it 
was not considered satisfactory because the one who was thought most of 
by the rest was not placed by me in the group as its centre ornament ; 
so I swallowed my scruples and took them again, as requested, making 
more of an amusement of it than a hardship, and pleased them this 
qime—but mind, for my own part I still think the first picture was 
the best. 

We must put ourselves in the position of our customers, and though 
we may think that most are now educated up to the point of knowing a 
good photograph, it is not so; youthful and unformed tastes and ideas 
will, in many cases, govern your customers in their choice. A photograph 
may often be displeasing to the customer while highly pleasing their 
friends. Which is the most satisfactory in this case—to give a resitting 
or refuse? I know, for my part, I would rather have the good opinion of 
the sitter, as well as their friends. It is indeed a difficult thing to see 
ourselves as others see us, and as a photograph is the exact reverse of 
what they see in their mirror, it is no wonder that some will find defects 
where they do not exist. We, looking at things in a mercantile aspect, 
must so contrive to be pliable to all to make business a success, for to 
please the public with what we really think good work will very oft en not 
keep the pot boiling—we must contrive to please all tastes. For the 
wish of a commercial man is power, to be applied in one direction or the 
other, and money is power, So that if resits are given, though unsatis- 
factory at the time and still more so when against your better judgment, 
you will reap the benefit of it in later years and establish your name as 
that of a man whose aim and endeavour is to give satisfaction to all. 


Sots SEP eke Sess 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF MAKING REVERSED NEGATIVES, 
By E. W. Foxies. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who have no special appliances for the purpose, some- 
times, however, require to produce reversed negatives for one or other of 
the photo-mechanical processes. There is a simple and reliable method 
by which this may be accomplished, and although it is not absolutely 
new, its advantages in this direction are not so widely known to pro- 
fessional photographers as they deserve to be. I allude to the use of the 
‘Eastman stripping films.’ 

The films may be used in the ordinary dark slide with the carriers 
sold for the purpose. These carriers, though convenient, are not indis- 
pensable, as the film may be simply laid in the rabbet of the slide, and 
backed up with a glass plate to retain it in position; or it may be at- 
tached to a glass by its edges with indiarubber solution or other 
adhesive material. After exposure the image is developed in the same 
way as an ordinary dry plate, and with any developer that may be in 
generaluse. When the negative has been fixed and washed, a glass plate 
is taken and coated with plain collodion, and when this has set, it is 
immersed in a dish of water to wash out the ether and alcohol. The 
still wet negative is now squeegeed, face downward of course, on to the 
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-collodion film. The plate is then put away between blotting paper, 
-under pressure, for a quarter of an hour or so, precisely as in the ease of 
chromotype printing. Next the plate is placed in a dish of warm water 
—say at about 120° or 130° Fahr.—when, after a few minutes, the paper 
will float off, leaving the image firmly attached to the collodion. Should 
the negative be found to require intensification or reduction, it may be 
treated in just the same way as if it were taken on an ordinary dry plate. 

By this simple method we obtain a reversed negative which is as free 

_ from grain as if it had been taken direct on glass, and there is no film of 
gelatine or other translucent material to print through and thereby 
interfere with the sharpness of the print. If the plate be rubbed over 
with French chalk, or coated with a thin solution of indiarubber, before 
collodionising, then, after the negative has served its purpose as a 
reversed one, a sheet of gelatine may be applied, and the whole stripped 
off. The negative can then be used for silver printing, or any other 
purpose for which a non-reversed negative is required. In this form the ~ 
negative will serve a dual purpose. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
that if the negative has to be printed on to a rigid surface, as in the case 
of collo- type, the glass to which the film is transferred should be patent 
‘plate, so as to avoid fracture or want of contact in the printing. 

; Often reversed negatives of paintings are required, and as ortho- | 

chromatic, or other plates prepared for stripping, are not supplied 
commercially in England, the stripping films at once supply the want. 
All we have to do is to pass the films through an orthochromatising 
solution and dry them. ‘They are then in the same condition, as regards 
colour sensitiveness, as if they were dry plates similarly treated. If, 
after colour sensitising, they were simply hung up to dry, they would 
become cockled, and a difficulty might be experienced in getting them 
perfectly flat again. This may be obviated by simply squeegeeing the 
wet film on to a sheet of ebonite, or a French-chalked glass, and allowing 
it to dry on that. It will then become as flat as it was at first. If time 
be pressing, the wet film may be squeegeed face upward on to a glass 
plate, and exposed without drying, care, of course, being taken that all 
the surplus solution is removed from the surface with blotting paper. 

I am not quite certain that the colour sensitiveness is so great when 
the film is exposed wet as when it has been dried, but at present I have 
not detected ady difference. 

———— 


HINTS FOR LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By G. Foxauu. 


In making choice of a camera always select one with a screw for focussing, 
not a rack, for after a time, when the rack becomes a little worn by 
friction, the pinion will slip along the rack and so alter the focus; even 
the putting into its place the dark slide after focussing may cause this, 
especially if the focus of the camera is stretched ,almost to its greatest 
extent. You can be always sure of your focus if you have the screw. My 
present landscape camera has a screw, and I have had no trouble at all 
with it for six years, although it has had some very rough usage; but 
have used myself, and seen in the hands of friends, these cameras with 
screws, and find they are almost a constant source of trouble. It is not 
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at all pleasant to have to stick into the camera your penknife, or eee 
with a piece of wood after you have focussed. 

Be sure and have a reversing back to your camera, so as to be able to 
take a picture, either horizontally or vertically, by simply twisting it 
round, instead of having to unscrew the camera and screw it again upon 
the stand sideways; for I have never seen a camera yet that really did 
well this way, or was firm on the stand, most landscape cameras having 
been made to take pictures principally horizontally. The camera of 
course has to be square for the reversing arrangement, but the extra 
weight is but little. 

Always use a strong, if rather heavy stand, for it is best to even 
make your arm ache a little in carrying it than find you have one or two 
of your most prized negatives with double outlines, caused by the vibra- 
tion of the camera during exposure; for a very little wind will shake a 
light stand, or you may shake it yourself in removing the cap, or in 
using one of the many forms of shutter. 

Have the camera screw attached to the head of the stand with a small 
swivel chain ; it is always there when you want it, and cannot drop into 
long grass and other places, or be put on the ground when you are 
packing up and left there, to your great trouble, perhaps, in a quarter of 
an hour. The camera looks bad, and makes one feel foolish to see it tied 
on to the stand with a thick piece of string. This reminds me, always 
when out with the camera be sure and have plenty of string in your 
pocket, it may come in useful in case of accident to the camera or stand, _ 
and is very useful sometimes to tie out of the way, in your immediate 
front, branches of trees, &c., that you might get into trouble for cutting 
off. 

To prevent the possibility of exposing a plate twice, place pieces of 
gum paper—stamp edging will do—over the end of the shutters on the 
dark slide, so that the act of drawing out the shutter will break the piece 
of paper. Or have a list of the plates in the slides with the numbers, 
and get into the habit of at once making a note against that number as 
soon as an exposure is made. I always do this myself, and find this list 
most useful when I come to develop the plate, for after a busy day’s work 
it is quite impossible to remember all the different exposures, subject, 
&c. The less you trust to memory the better, at least that is my experi- 
ence, and then if you change the plates in the slide during the day the 
plates themselves can be numbered in the corner, with an ordinary pencil, 
and so correspond with your list of notes. 

As to the camera cloth, let it be large and have double strings at each 
corner, to tie on to the stand when needful, with a hole in one side for 
the lenses to pass through. I can remember great troubles in the past 
from the want of these same little strings on windy days, 

The cap for the len’, I believe, should be altogether discarded now 
that a flap shutter and tube can be obtained so easily and cheaply. One 
feels so much more at liberty when using one of these shutters than 
when compelled to look after a cap ; in fact, I feel always like a fish out 
of water if perchance I have from any cause to use a cap, and then the 
flap of the shutter acts as a good sky shade, better than holding one’s hat 
over the lens which is so often done. 

Use a little sleeve, open at both ends, to slip on to the lens, of some 
soft material, to prevent the light striking down into the lens through 
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the diaphragm slot, but sufficiently large to allow the easy introduction 
of the stops. You will not then have to keep, or rather try to keep, the 
focussing cloth over the opening in the lens. 4 
_ I hope some of these hints may be of service to some beginners in our 
art, and that, therefore, they may be enabled to practice it with greater 
ease to themselves. I see I have written of photography as an art; well, 
I have always felt that the man who produces a picture of real artistic 
merit by means of photography has as much claim to the title of artist 
-as one who puts a few different paints cleverly together—it is simply a 
different means to the same end. 


—==—__— 


A FULL-SIZE FINDER, 
By F. A. Venasco. 


Amatrurs who delight in instantaneous photography, and particularly 
those who devote themselves specially to obtain pictures of yachts in 
_ motion, are not infrequently mortified, on development, to find they 
have only secured one half of the subject. 

The difficulties of rapid focussing and centering are- generally ad- 
mitted, and although there are in the Stores a great variety of view- 
finders and meters, all are more or less inefficient, and leave much 
to be desired. At the present time several prominent amateurs are 
the possessors of two sets of exactly similar apparatus. solely for the 
purpose of focussing and registering on the first the image to be se- 
cured in the second. I therefore propose to describe, and trust to 
render clear, without the aid of a diagram, how an ordinary bellows- 
body camera was converted into a ‘ twin’ in a thoroughly practical and 
_ efficient manner with but a trifling increase of weight and bulk. 

The arrangements are fairly simple. An additional front, the same 
height and breadth as the one on the camera, is fixed (as hereafter 
described) above, but in the same plane as the usual front, prolonging 
it upwards over the focussing screen and parallel with the front, is 
fitted a frame glazed with ground-glass of the same dimensions as 
that in the camera. The separation between the auxiliary front and 
screen should coincide exactly with those of the camera, and when 
ascertained, be carefully marked off on the top, and on either side of 
these marks two narrow strips of sheet brass are screwed three-sixteenths 
of an inch apart, the lower inner edges being undercut or bevelled; 
along the centre of the base of the temporary front and screen a single 
strip of brass, five-sixteenths of an inch wide, with a one-sixteenth of an 
inch beyel on the edges, is also screwed. If these strips, as described, 
have been correctly set, the single strip carrying the front, or the screen, 
may be pushed with slight force between the groove formed by the 
parallel strips, and will constitute a perfectly secure and ready means of 
attachment, 

When in position, the front and screen are finally supported by 
two flat rigid brass bars, running from front to rear, and temporarily 
attached to the four corners by binding screws; the rods are slotted for 
one half of their length, to enable the instrument to be focussed without 
throwing the front and screen out of parallelism. A velvet focussing 
cloth is thrown over the rods and fastened securely by small studs, and 
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the twin camera is complete. A lens of the rapid symmetrical type is 
now fitted to the camera proper, and a cheap single-view lens of exactly 
equal focal length attached to the improvised finder. 

The dry plate remains ready in the lower chamber with the slide - 
drawn out, while the object is focussed and centered above. When taken 
apart the additional front and screen occupy about the same space as one 
double slide, while the only addition to the camera is the four attached 
strips of brass. The front of the camera in question was fitted with 
vertical and horizontal sliding motions connected by rods which. worked 
the fronts in pairs. 

This arrangement will often be found useful in general work when 
the vertical swing action to back is not required. To those cameras 
made with extending fronts clamped by means of rods and binding 
screws this method of attaching the auxiliary front would not be appli- 
cable. Suitable means of attachment, however, are so obvious that it 
need not occupy valuable space here. 


* 
DETAIL, DENSITY, AND CLEAR SHADOWS. 


By A. Gin pg Trgapa. 


Tue following method of developing has, during the last season, given me 
a far better quality of negative than any I had previously obtained with 
gelatine plates. 

For holding the solutions, three dishes, at least, are absolutely re- 
quired to secure the best results; and before proceeding to develop I 
prepare the following solutions, made up, of course, in any quantity :— 


No, 1. f 
Pharny pyTogallol , scnsaasin ase? 00 phones meen speeanen nn 6 grains. 
PWS. GOT wasn tiolathansnsicaulibsagiits ~heueiieecasiede ticks a een 1 ounce. 
No. 2 
Potassic bromide. ,: 33. AWSHVTAT ee ee 4 grains. 
Citric neid! 3... Re ee Ree eka! Boy 
Water oii. Gal, MTA A ae 1 ounce. 
No, 3 
Lig, anmmonia ('880),, 5. «.s6:0» snesss? onumig ate ee 1 minim. 
POTASSIC PLOT Cd. anennecencte nudes eae uate eee 4 grain, 
WV AGOT: <p con sien Zitiae unde hapessaaxhenne Bias ie eee i ounce. 


Solution No. 1 is poured into a dish, the plate plunged therein call 
allowed to soak ten minutes, or even longer. While soaking, solution 
No. 2 is poured into another dish, and 1 then pour into a beaker or de- 
veloping cup enough of solution No. 8 to fully cover the plate. After 
soaking the allotted time, the plate is withdrawn from the plain pyro 
solution and not closely drained ; it is then placed in the third dish and the 
contents of the beaker swiftly and evenly poured over its surface. Whilst 
being gently rocked in the developing dish, the plate should now be care- 
fully watched, and, as soon as nearly all the required detail is out, it is 
taken out of the solution No. 3, closely drained but not washed, and then 
plunged into the dish containing solution No. 2, Here it may remain 


ef. 
ee 


= 
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- @ minute or longer, according to the rapidity with which detail had 
appeared. 

Whilst in this last solution a fresh developer is made up, consisting of 
re non eee ih. nane visiiy 8s nu cannes 2 to 3 grains. 
TIN Goo Sah Sia velo pvc oie vibe din csiv'a nds n:ne sixes 1 minim. 
MME orc ciecsree sien 60 vn sy v0.cins one. seeps ephininnt 4 grain. 
ot saith oda ad- 004 SNS ttt ac nt oA a cao 1 ounce. 


Or, in fact, the ordinary developer; and after withdrawal of the plate 


from No. 2, and draining it, this fresh and strengthening developer is 


applied in the original developing dish. Here the plate is to remain 
until it has acquired all necessary detail (the first development was 
stopped somewhat short of full detail), gaining ample density at the same 
time. ’ 

~ Instead of solution No. 2 containing both potassic bromide and citric 
acid, it may contain the latter only; the resulting colour of the negative 
would then be colder and more like the wet-plate tone. 

In the manner pointed out above, full detail and density may be 
obtained, together with as nearly perfect clearness in the deep shadows 
as is possible with gelatine. 

: —— 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO CHOOSING PRINTING PROCESSES TO 
SUIT PARTICULAR NEGATIVES. 


By Grorcer Dayison, 


In attempting a picture with any particular effect by photography, the 
printing process to be adopted is an important factor to be considered. 

The aim of the photographer is, it may be presumed, to discover that 
method of securing a positive which will give him the best result. Some 
would regard as best that which gave every gradation and detail existing 
in the negative, a delicious state of things never yet realised on any 
printing paper; others would disregard detail and appreciate a broad 
effect. It is impossible to state every case. 

It may be accepted that the process which will best and most truly 
render the texture and quality of any material, and the feeling of any 
subject photographed, is the one most likely to find favour with the 
majority. It cannot be expected that any one process will be found to 
meet the demands of every class of negatives. This subject opens up a 
very wide field of discussion in regard to the artistic qualities of certain of 
the printing processes. In these few notes, however, it is proposed only 
to jot down some opinions gained from experience as to which of the 
printing papers is best to be selected for negatives varying in detail and 
density. Of all the printing papers alluded to here, that known as Alpha 
paper appears to give the best average result. It combines many of the 
characteristics of silver albumenised paper and of gelatino-bromide papers. 
Indeed, it is generally referred to as a chloro-bromide paper. With 
proper treatment it will give a fair print having passable contrast from 
a thin, over-exposed negative, and at the same time a good result from 
one that is dense and that errs on the side of hardness. 

Ordinary silver albumenised paper will lend itself well to a negative of 
fair strength and good gradation, but is not extra useful for thin, flat 
negatives, nor for dense, hard ones. 
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The gelatino-chloride emulsion papers are very similar in behaviour, 
except that they render delicate detail in a thin negative extremely well. 

Platinotype (probably the most sympathetic medium of all from an 
artistic point of view) seems to have very slight range, and to require its 
negatives to be full of gradation and rather vigorous; at least it is very 
rare that even a passable result can be obtained on platinotype from a 
negative having little contrast. 

On the other hand, it is a very convenient fact for those who care to 
work more than one printing process that, with suitable development, 
bromide paper will give a marvellously good print from a negative which — 
from its thinness may have been thrown on one side as useless, ; 

Of course for those who work only one process—say, platinotype— 
it is possible to intensify thin negatives up to printing density; but it 
seems pretty generally agreed that the more one photographs the less one 

cares to intensify. 

If there are any special characteristics similar to the above found with 
carbon printing, some one other than the present writer must speak of 
them. 

A scientific explanation of the causes for the different printing papers 
having such specific characteristics (if the facts really are so) would be 
more in place in the Atmanac, but this again must be left to a more 
competent hand to deal with. 

a eee 


RESTORING DAGUERREOTYPES. 
By W. E. DeBENnHAM. 


AutHoucH Daguerreotype has been now for many years an abandoned 
art, an old example of the process is still sometimes brought to the photo- 
grapher for the purpose of being copied, or perhaps merely to be restored, 
Quite at the commencement of my photographic career, I remember 
having one the beauties of which were much obscured by that coppery 
film with which they are often found, after lapse of time, to become 
tarnished. The agent I then employed for removing this tarnish 
answered completely; and although since then I have seen another 
method, that with cyanide of potassium, recommended, I have continued 
to use my old plan, and as I have not seen it mentioned anywhere, it 
may be of some interest to record it. 

The agent referred to is hydrochloric acid. This should be pure; 
especially there should be no nitric acid in it. <A little poured upon the : 
Daguerreotype clears away the tarnish as if by magic and leaves the 
image beautifully bright and pure. The acid is then washed off under a 
tap, and the plate finished with a little filtered distilled water. For the 
benefit of those who may not have had any experience in drying off 
Daguerreotypes, it may be well to add that this is accomplished by 
holding the plate with pliers over a Bunsen flame or a spirit lamp, and 
heating one corner rather more strongly than the rest. The plate is then 
raised vertically or nearly so with the hot corner at top, and blown upon 
so as to dry it rapidly, and without leaving tears or ridges to show mark- 
ings as they dry off. Finally, the Daguerreotype should he sealed up air- 
tight round all the edges of the plate and glass, 
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. FERROUS OXALATE AND ALPHA PAPER, 

Re By H. G. Moperty. 

MopeERN printing processes have brought this developer so much into use, 
that it is worth while to describe a method of preparing and using it, 
which is almost perfection both as regards efficiency and simplicity, 

Three stock solutions are required, namely, oxalate of potash, sulphate 
of iron, and bromide of ammonium. 

_A.—Take a good-sized bottle, half fill it with crystals of oxalate of 
potash, and then fill up with cold water. After standing for some hours 
and occasional shaking, test with blue litmus paper; if there is no change 
in colour add a few crystals of oxalic acid, sufficient when dissolved to 
turn the paper distinctly red. 

B.—Take a smaller bottle, half fill it with crystals of sulphate of iron 
(which should be clean, not rusty), and fill up with cold water. After 
standing for some hours and occasional shaking, add drop by drop suf- 
ficient sulphuric acid to turn blue litmus paper distinctly red. Even 
with clean-looking crystals the solution is apt at first to be muddy, but 
the addition of sulphuric acid will render it clear and bright. If the 
crystals are not very pure more acid may be required than the litmus test 
would indicate, . 

C.—This is: a ten per cent. solution of bromide of ammonium or 
potassium, ' 

These stock solutions keep for any length of time, the only precaution 
in the case of B being to keep the bottle full and the solution distinctly 
acid. Now in the way these stock solutions are usually made, it is not 
easy to keep the bottle of iron solution always full. You do not care to 
be always measuring out so much water and weighing out so much 
sulphate of iron whenever you happen to use an ounce of solution. Yet 
you must either do this or resort to other preservatives, such as coal gas, 
to displace the air or oil to float on the surface. All these dodges are 
unnecessary. After using any of solutions A and B, fill up with cold 
water so long as there are sufficient crystals left to dissolve ; whenever 
the crystals are running low, add more, from time to time testing with 
litmus paper and acidifying if required. In this way no weighing or 
measuring is required, and bottles A and B go on for an indefinite time, 
always full, always ready. Ordinary water is quite good enough. If it 

‘is hard some oxalate of lime will be formed in bottle A, giving the 
solution a milky appearance, but this will soon precipitate, leaving the . 
solution clear. After some months frequent refilling a quantity of 
oxalate of lime and other solid impurities may have collected, in which 
case the bottle should be shaken up and the solution filtered back into it. 
If the developer produces an opalescence in the film due to the formation 
of oxalate of lime in the washing water, it may be easily removed by the 
use of a clearing solution composed of one part sulphuric acid to twenty 
parts of a saturated solution of alum. This alum solution may be 
prepared and renewed in the same way as solutions A and B, The 
clearing solution serves two other purposes, it hardens the film and 
removes any discolouration due to the iron. 

A good normal developer for fully exposed plates or bromide prints 
may be made of six parts A, one part B, and five to ten drops of .C to 
each ounce of B; but it may be as strong as four parts of A to one part 
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of B, and, on the other hand, it is possible to develop a plate with only a 
few drops of B to each ounce of A. In fact, contrary to what is usually 
stated, the variation and latitude allowable appear to me very great. 
But whatever the proportions are, do not attempt to economise the oxalate 
of potash by diluting the developer with water; it will only result in 
precipitating some of the iron as oxalate. 

After using a developer there is no occasion to throw it away. Put it 
into a clear glass bottle, adding a crystal or two of tartaric acid, and 
leave it in the strongest day or sun light. It will recover much of its 
strength, and though it may be somewhat weak for negatives, it may be 
used to give density after detail has been got by fresh developer. But it 
is just the right thing for Alpha paper. With half a pint of old 
developer so treated I have developed fully sixty 74 x 5 prints on this 
paper, all as uniform as possible, though done in several batches in the 
course of eight or ten weeks, the developer being well sunned between 
each batch. I have also found that the toning bath recommended in 
THE BritisH JouRNAL OF PHorocrapuHy of January 28, 1887, for Obernetter 
chloride paper, when exhausted for that purpose, answers admirably for 
the Alpha paper. The formula given is two grains chloride of gold, 
twenty grains sulphocyanide of ammonium, twenty grains phosphate 
(or acetate) of soda, and four ounces water. Used fresh this would be 
too strong for Alpha paper, but used as above, in conjunction with old 
developer, the range of tones obtainable is very great. This toning bath 
acts also as an intensifier, the final tone being a strong inky blue-black, 
which, however, is not very pleasing. By stopping the action while the 
print still shows some brown by transmitted light, the result after fixing 
is a colour very similar to a bromide print, but with more or less of a 
rich sepia brown in the shadows, which is very effective. So treated, 
Alpha paper will run bromide papers close. 


SS 


HINTS ON ENLARGING FROM SMALL NEGATIVES. 
By G. A. Kenyon, M.B. 


TuoseE who find a difficulty in obtaining access to the direct light of the 
sky, or in putting up a reflector for the purpose of utilising the direct 
light of the sky in enlarging, may be glad to be reminded that tissue 
paper pinned upon an ordinary window is an efficient substitute. 

The Welsbach light answers well for enlarging in place of the Argand 
lamp in the optical lantern—at any rate, when only a small portion of 
the incandescent mantle is employed, the rest being screened by a stop or 
otherwise. 

The Eastman stripping film answers exceedingly well for making 
enlargements from, and its portability enables a great many subjects to 
be taken which otherwise could not be attempted. The facility of working 
in the field or at sea with the roller slide and a quarter-plate camera, 
particularly if the camera is of that light construction which working 
with a fixed focus allows (as in Shew’s Eclipse hand apparatus), is every- 


thing that could be desired. The writer finds no difficulty in taking his - 


apparatus thus arranged everywhere, whereas those working with even 
only half-plate cameras will be found to leave them behind or require 
extra porterage on mountain excursions, With the quarter-plate no 
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scruple is felt in asking the guide to carry it in addition to provisions, &c., 
whilst even the fixed focus camera can have a notch or two for focussing 
when near objects are being taken. » 

With reference to the keeping of solutions of sulphate of iron in good 
condition, a concentrated solution keeps well when acidified, but a weaker 
solution quickly alters. If the latter, however, have added to it bicar- 
bonate of potash and citric acid in crystals, after placing in a soda-water 
syphon (cost 3s. about), it will keep perfectly and be a very handy form 
for measuring small quantities. A minute quantity of sheet zinc may be 
added if any doubt is felt as to the purity of the original compound. 


ce aS ee? 
ORDER. 
By Bucwanan WOLLASTON, 
I THink it is Pope who says that ‘ Order is heaven’s first law,’ and the 


_ necessity for the close observance of this law by our fellow-workers in the 
- pursuit of photography, whether for pleasure or profit, is being daily 


brought more prominently to my notice either as professor, experi- 
mentalist, or preceptor, and I would fain throw out a few hints for the 
benefit of the brethren. 

In my own practice I am careful to have a ‘ place for everything,’ so 
that it is easy to place one’s hand upon the right bottle, box, or plate in 
the yellow chamber, or literally in a dark room, the general order being as 
follows :—Upon the upper of three rows of shelves all stock solutions are 
kept, and a careful watch is kept upon the ‘ Winchesters’ to see that these 
always contain enough and to spare. Upon the middle itself are handy- 
sized bottles with the various dilute solutions, replenished from time to 
time from the shelf above, and arranged in blocks, viz., block 1, 


“pyro ammonia developer ; block 2, pyro potash ditto; block 3, oxalate de- 
-veloper, and soforth. Upon the table-shelf only the dishes, &c., in actual 


use are allowed a place, the graduated measures being upon a bracket 
about the eye level. Dishes, large and small, being arranged according 
to their uses underneath the table. All bottles are distinctly labelled, 
and, as a further safeguard against mistake, they may be numbered with 
large, bold cut-out white paper numbers, varnished with common shellac 
varnish. In my workrooms the same system is adopted, varied merely 
to suit circumstances. . 

At the close of the day’s work I see that a complete clearance is 
made and ‘everything in its place.’ 

When experimenting, get rid of all but the actual solutions and ap- 
paratus required for the work in hand, take careful notes of failures 


and successes, and of the various idiosyncrasies of matters under ex- 


amination. 
The chaos which reigns supreme in most amateurs’ dark rooms, often 


robs my pupils of a good deal of my valuable (?) time by having to clean 


up and arrange things before commencing actual work, but it is often very 
gratifying to notice the improvement which takes place in the quality of 
their work, and of the sense of satisfaction which follows the establish- 


ment of law and order, 


In conclusion, let me impress upon all co-workers the necessity for 
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order in every ything, and for the adoption of method and system, without 
which one’s daily labour is misery, but with which one may say, ‘ i am 
contented with my situation, and happy, because I think myself so.’ 


— > 


- CHANGING BOXES AND DEVELOPING EXPEDIENTS. 
By Wiruram Tyzar. 


I po not know how many photographers employ changing boxes and bags, 
but I presume, from the number advertised, large and small, simple and 
complicated, these must be numerous. Why they use them I can hardly. 
imagine, I have seen men carrying a changing box three or four pounds 
weight who would grumble at carrying two pounds in the form of dark 
slides, but as several have them, I will endeavour to give them a few 
hints which will make them much easier to use. 

First, bind your plates back to back with cards between them so that 
they are always in pairs in the right position for placing in the slide 
(this is easily done by using the old-fashioned ‘ preserver,’ so much used 
in the old times of collodion positives, and which can be still had from 
the dealers at less than ld. each). This saves all the disappointment 
of finding you had plates wrong side down, and, consequently, reversed 
images. 

The sleeves are, again, a source of trouble, as light is apt to find its 
way in. To avoid this sew an extra band of elastic round the sleeve 
about three inches from the mouth. You then have a double grip round 
the wrist, and all possibility of light getting in through the sleeves is pre- 
vented. Have sleeves long enough so that your hands can easily reach 
every corner of the box or bag. 

Pack exposed plates in a tin box; unexposed ones in a cardboard box. 
A piece of soft sponge placed in the box will prevent all shaking, and not 
dust or injure the films. Where the slide is inserted through a lid fix 
two elastic bands to the lid to make it self closing, and another evilis — 
overcome. 

Now how best to do without the changing boxes and at the same time 
change your plates, have very little weight to carry, and the inconvenience 
of another parcel done away with. It may surprise some of you when I 
tell you your whole developing kit need not weigh a quarter of a pound if 
you use your brains. It can be carried in your pocket; can be mixed and 
used at your lodgings; no bottles to get broken; you can measure your 
liquid and need not carry a measure; you can carry an effective lamp 
which need not weigh half an ounce; and can profitably fill up your 
rainy days or long evenings when you can find nowhere to go and 
nothing else to do; and thus make your tour pleasanter, less expensive, 
as plates will not be wasted from errors in exposure,.and you also get the 
work done before going home. I dislike groping about in the dark 
myself, and I set to work to overcome the difficulty, and now either 
change my plates at night in the room, or get some kind old dame to 
grant me permission to go down the cellar, This they will generally do, 
unless they have a stock of beer below; and as a glass is an essential 
part of my apparatus, it certainly has a rather suspicious look to knock 
at a stranger’s door, ask the loan of a glass, and permission to go in the 
cellar, They may think you a bit gone in the upper storey at first, but 
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an explanation of your object, and a few coppers to the children, will 
always secure you the necessary privilege. 

The cellar and tumbler secured, the next job is to make your lamp. 
I carry with me a small piece of candle about two inches long—the hard 
white wax is the correct thing—I take a penny from my pocket, light a 
match, warm one end of the candle, stick this to the penny, and the 
candle now stands upright; drop this in the borrowed glass. All you 
have now to do is to wrap round the glass a double thickness of golden 
fabric (i. e., cloth, not paper) about 15 x 12 inches, and you have a light 
which is perfectly safe, and plenty of it, sufficient to enable you to read a 
newspaper two yards off. You can see what you are doing, and thus 
avoid mistakes. The light escaping from the top never affects me, as I 
always keep the dish covered during development. I do not think there 
would be any harm accrue from it, however, as reflected light is very 
feeble. If, however, a piece of yellow tissue paper is pinned on the 
ceiling over the lamp, all will be quite safe. 

For developing, I use.waterproof paper trays, and my developer I mix 
as I want it. Get an ounce of soda from the nearest grocer’s shop, 
dissolve in ten ounces (about half a pint) of hot water, and let it cool. 
When cool, for each quarter-plate take two tablespoonfuls of above. ° 
You have then one ounce measured out. Dissolve in this one grain of 
bromide of ammonia, which you have ready weighed up in papers before 
starting, and add as much pyrogallic acid as will stand on an ordinary 
round bone mustard spoon. You have then a developer which is reliable 
in use, gives good density, and clear, crisp negatives, together with the 
further advantage of being getable anywhere. For exact exposures this 
developer is, I believe, unsurpassed; and by following the lines I have 
pointed out you will get exact exposures. 

If negatives are well washed after development and dried they will 
keep indefinitely, and can be fixed on reaching home, but it is ‘best to 
keep them in the dark. I find white tissue paper well dried before the 
fire as good as anything to pack plates with. Metal grooved boxes are an 
abomination and a snare for packing plates in, unless great precautions 
are taken to prevent any movement of the plates themselves. In mount- 
ing prints, especially to amateurs, there is often a difficulty of getting a 
nice smooth mount. If, however, the paste or starch is put in a fine 
linen bag of two or three folds thickness and squeezed through the 
pores, the material is very finely and evenly sub-divided, and half the 
difficulty is over, and the addition of five drops of oil of cloves to the cup 
of paste will make it keep for several weeks in a fit condition for use, 
Always smooth the print down with a wet cloth or a ‘piece of white 
blotting-paper. I daresay the above will sound a little childish to ‘old 
hands,’ but they are old enough and knowing enough to take care of 
themselves, and I hope they will remember the immense number of 
beginners who are always glad of a little information of practical utility. 


——<—<—$—< 
WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN. 
By Grorce Mason. 


Srnck writing up the magnesium ribbon experiments that appeared in 
the Atmanac of last year, I had the diamond lamp made (see Aumanac of 
last year for description), but am sorry to say, till now, it has not proved 
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successful. I cannot get the four strands to work simultaneously, the 
clockwork arrangement being at fault.. I am still working at it. Since 
then, however, a new illuminant has been: ‘introduced 1 in which magnesium 
powder is the chief factor. 

The following is the composition used, and it gives fully exposed 
pictures in a flash :— . 


Magnesium Powder ~...t:0s0:ss 1) te cerash eee ee 20 parts. 
Chiaride’or pOtasti:. :.. 05,0 cts craracencecs sasterate cena » 6S peso 
Sulphide of antimony ...............6. Aki ee Perio Tees 


The chloride of potash is first pulverised in a suitable mortar, the 
magnesium powder and antimony are then added, mixing them well 
together with a wooden or horn spoon. <A very small quantity of this 
powder will be found sufficient to light a single figure. I have seen a 
bust picture fully exposed where the light used was produced from 
one drachm of the powder. 

I have also seen a group of eighteen persons taken in an ordinary 
room by Dr. Workman, where all the shadows were fully up, and only 
two drachms of the powder was used in the production. In this latter 
case, however, the powder was formed in a train about seyen to nine 
inches long, and consequently took longer to burn. Any red fire such as 
touch paper, or vesuvian, will do for igniting the powder. 

The smoke trouble attends this new light, the same as any light 
produced from similar compounds, but Mr. Greis, of Glasgow, who now 
works it with great success, uses the following means for keeping his 
studio free from the smoke :— 

He burns the powder in a wooden case with a glass front. The box will 
be about eight inches deep with a glass front surface of 24 x 18, which 
stands on a table. This case is fitted on top with a chimney to retain the 
smoke, When the exposure is made it is immediately removed and a fresh 
one placed ready for the next exposure, the other one being cleared out 
in the meantime. Thus the studio is kept quite free from smoke. 

To-day I have received a copy of the Sun from Mr. John Carbutt, 
Wayne, in which some successful experiments are noted, the pictures 
being produced by another new light for night photography. In this 
case the powdered magnesium is spread over a small piece of gun cotton. 
Home groups have been taken very successfully with this compound. 
Mr. Carbutt says he touches the gun cotton with a lighted match, then 
there is a bright flash, just a slight cloud of smoke, and that is all, The 
light flashes up and goes out so quickly that the people in the picture 
don’t have time enough to move before it is all over. Working on the 
lines of the above notes, experimenters will be able to obtain good results, 
either helping the light in a dingy room or enabling them to work on 


when the sun goes down. 
a 


COATING AND DEVELOPING ROOMS. 


By Exiersiin WaAuuacek (Philadelphia). 


Ir will no doubt be reiterating old and even worn-out advice to say, ‘ Have 
plenty of light in the dark room,’ Ican imagine that even an experienced 
photographer would have been surprised at seeing what has recently come 
under my notice in some photographic establishments in this city. In 
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the first place, on visiting the factory of my friend, Mr. John Carbutt, 
who makes the celebrated Keystone plates, I noticed that the lighting 
(and ventilation) of the coating room was of the most perfect character, 
theoretically and practically. That is to say, every precaution was taken 
to expose the gelatino-bromide emulsion to as lzttle light as oe and 
that of a deep ruby-orange shade. 

On the other hand, I have seen the most sensitive negative paper de- 
veloped in a light in which I would have feared to risk wet collodion, 
Gelatine plates of high sensitiveness were constantly being developed also 
in this same light.’ The medium was simply orange-yellow paper pasted 
over the window. The developer being pyro, and very free from colour, 
could hardly act as a protector, at least in the sense that ferrous oxalate 
would. It seems, then, that it is rather the time during which the 
film is exposed to the dark room light that would cause fog, if such ap- 
peared. Now as modern photography demands two kinds of dark rooms 
—the coating and the developing rooms—I feel that I can safely counsel 
all who do not coat their own plates to have plenty of good, safe, deep, 
orange-yellow light in the dark room. 


—— 


THE LIGHT FROM KEROSENE LAMPS, 
By Axx. I. Simpson (Lismore, N.S. Wales). 


‘Some time since I read in a technical journal a report of a series of trials 
of the comparative photogenic value of various forms of burners as 
supplied with most of the kerosene oil lamps now commercially 
obtainable. My interest in the subject arose mainly from a desire to 
find out what form of lamp would give the best light when used with 
the projecting lantern, a subject which has always had a peculiar 
attraction for me. Now that the kerosene oil lamp, with the necessary 
fuel, has become such an universal illuminator, so easily and cheaply 
procurable, and its use and properties so generally understood, it is 
evident that it is much the most ready and convenient means of 
illuminating pictures upon the screen; hence my anxiety to obtain 
some hints respecting the various quantities and qualities of light 
yielded by the respective lamps in the trials referred to. 

At the outset, the report showed that the examination had been, 
‘to all appearances, carefully conducted; several times repeated and 
accurately noted, the individual results, as well as the means, being 
properly tabulated. It was, therefore, with considerable surprise that I 
found the result of the experimentalist’s labours so different from that of 
my own observation and experience. This naturally set me thinking, and 
I again referred to the article in question, when I came to the conclusion 
that either in the report, or the series of experiments, so many matters 
of detail affecting the result had been omitted, that it was practically 
useless as a contribution towards solving the question of the most 
perfect and scientific method of burning kerosene (or any other illu- 
minating oil) in order to obtain the greatest illuminating power and 
most perfect combustion. 

Recent improvements in the forms of the burners, and the manner of 
supplying air to them, and other details, have rendered the illuminating 
power of the oil-fed flame very much greater than it was a few years ago 
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with the old appliances, but for the purpose of using in a lantern, the 
flame requires a considerable amount of condensation. My own pre- 
ference has been hitherto for some form or modification of the Silber 
light, with the circular wick and metal cone, With one of these I have 
replaced the Argand lamp usually supplied, and got rid of the accom- 
panying mess from the thick oil, and at the same time of smoking 
chimneys, and the difficulty in regulating the flame; for I found that 
very often when I had fixed the light so as to burn perfectly and then 
closed the door of the lantern, upon looking into it a few minutes later 
the flame was streaming out of the top of the chimney, which was being 
badly smoked, necessitating turning out the light and wiping the chimney 
when it had become cool enough for that operation. 

Returning to the ordinary burning arrangements, I have found the 
following points (amongst others, perhaps) require careful consideration 
and attention :— 

First.—A good pure white oil is an absolute necessity. A bad oil will 
soon obscure any chimney, although you may render the combustion so 
perfect that the flame burns white. 

Secondly.—The wick should be of good porous texture of pretty large 
dimensions, clean, and evenly trimmed, and turned up until the flame is 
at its best; I have, however, seen the size and illuminating power of the 
flame vary very much with ‘the same wick by varying the burner or the 
chimney, or both. 

Thirdly.—The chimney or globe must be of good clear glass of a 
suitable length and aperture. ‘This point can only be determined by 
experiment, as it is controlled to some extent by the construction of the 
burner. Ifthe chimney is wide at the mouth and short, as a rule the 
flame will be yellow and smoky, while, on the other hand, if it be too 
long and very narrow at the top, the flame will be white but small, and 
its illuminating power diminished. The shape of the chimney also 
affects the form of the flame which spreads, fan-like, in one with flattened 
sides, while it becomes long and cylindrical in a chimney of corresponding 
shape. Generally the best results are obtained from a rather long 
chimney. 

Fourthly.—The burner should be carefully constructed, as upon its 
form and principle of action depends to a very great extent the quality 
and power of light yielded. All burners that I have yet met with are 
constructed upon one uniform principle, that of causing the air to 
impinge upon the flame or flames by means of a cone or cap, or some 
modification thereof, the wick being held in a tube either flat or 
cylindrical, and varying in number. In some lamps the chimney being 
contracted, itself forms the required cone, but more commonly this is of 
metal, and this portion of the burner very much influences the flame. 
The form of the aperture, its size, and its position above the wick tube, all 
require careful attention. Ifthe opening for the flame be too small the 
ascending current of air is brought together in such a way as to diminish 
the size of the flame; if it be not accurately adjusted over the end of the 
wick tube, the flame ‘will be driven to one side and impinge upon the 
chimney, smoking it; while if it be too large the air current will not be 
properly brought into contact with the flame. The edges of the opening, 
also, should be smooth and uniform, 

The tube should be as large as the burner will admit of (and the wick, 
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of course, should correspond); the length of the tube in relation to the 
cone is of importance. I had a lamp shown to me, from which the owner 
could not obtain a satisfactory light; after watching it burn for a few 
minutes and turning the wick up and down, experimentally, I took the 
burner and cut off nearly a quarter of an inch from the tube with a small 
file. Upon relighting the lamp the combustion was very good indeed, 
showing that the air current had been brought to bear upon the flame at 
a point too near the wick previous to the tube being shortened. 

Finally.—The supply of air to the flame and mode of admission is of 
much importance, It should be ample, but should come up beneath the 
cap or cone, or through the tube (in cylindrical burners), and it should 
not get access from beneath the chimney (though imperfectly fitting the 
burner) ; it should also be regulated by the construction of the lower part 
of the burner in such a way as to prevent an unequal and unsteady 
supply, making the flame flicker and burn unsteadily. 

The foregoing remarks are merely the result of my own observations 
in the use of various forms of lamps, and probably do not exhaust all the 
points which require to be noted and attended to. Attention to them is, 
however, necessary to secure the best results from existing appliances, so 
far as I have seen ; and in making any comparative tests or experiments, 
they all reqtire to be taken into consideration, otherwise the deductions 
will be incorrect. I hope some one will give us a definite and reliable 
formula for the construction of a good kerosene oil burning lamp suitable 
for the lantern. 

—>——_——— 


PRINTING ON WOOD BLOCKS. 
By W. T. WizErson. 


In one ounce of water dissolve ten grains of chloride of ammonium, then 
add the white of one egg, stir well together (but do not beat up), then 
add sufficient zinc, white, to make a thickish paste; now take the wood 
block and free it from grease by rubbing over with a soft rag dipped in 
spirits of wine; then spread the above paste over the block with the 
fingers as thin as is possible consistent with covering the surface; polish 
with the lower part of the palm of the hand; now stand the block on 
end to dry. 

When dry, sensitise by just dipping the surface into a sixty-grain 
solution of nitrate of silver for two minutes; do not let the block dip too 
deep into this solution, in fact, if care be taken the wood will not touch 
the silver solution at all. For a beginner the best plan is to smear the 
sides of the block with tallow, which will protect the wood. At the end 


_ of two minutes blot off very lightly with clean, smooth filter paper, and 


again stand up to dry on end; now expose under the negative (which, of 
course, is a reversed one) until all the details are well out; then fix by 
just dipping the surface in a weak solution of hypo; then blot off the 
hypo, and rapidly wash away the hypo by blowing a stream of water out 
of a bottle; then blot off again, and rinse with methylated spirit, and 


- stand up to dry on end again. 


This process is simple, certain, and safe. Be sure to keep water 
from getting a chance of soaking into the wood, and always stand up on 
end to dry, 
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MERCURIAL INTENSIFICATION. 
By A. P. Hieerns. 


INTENSIFYING is not now so common as it was in the wet collodion days, 
but occasion does sometimes arise in which a negative is not sufficiently 
dense to give a satisfactory print, and on such an occasion a simple and 
reliable method of intensification will be found of great advantage. 

An intensifier to be perfect should possess, at least, the following 
qualifications :— 

(a.) It should be cheap and easy of application. (b.) Should not clog 
up nor stain the shadows. (c.) Should not require prolonged washing 
between each stage. (d.) Should be permanent. (e.) Negatives treated 
with it should be easily reducible if necessary. (f.) The operation should 
be capable of being repeated until sufficient density is obtained. 

All these advantages, and more, are possessed by the sodium sulphite 
intensifier. The best mode of proceeding is as follows :— , 

The negative after having remained in the fixing solution for ten 
minutes after it appeared to be fixed, is soaked for a further ten minutes 
in a saturated solution of common alum, and then washed for a quarter 
of an hour. 

When washed, place in— 

Saturated solution of bichloride of mercury ...... 20 ounces, 

Hydrochloric acid (strongest pure),............060+ 4 drachm, 
until sufficiently bleached, and after five minutes washing under the 
tap immerse in a strong solution of sodium sulphite until the film is 
black on both sides, then immediately plunge it into cold water and 
allow it to wash for a further quarter of an hour when, if sufficiently 
dense, the operation will be over and the image of a beautiful neutral 
black tint, with perfectly clean transparent shadows. However, should 
the negative not be sufficiently dense the operations of bleaching and 
blackening may be repeated until the required opacity is obtained. 

It is very important that the action of the sodium sulphite should be 
arrested the moment it has completed its work, as if the negative is 
allowed to remain in the solution after it has gained its maximum 
density it will be reduced again to its original, or less than its original, 
density. Any over intensified negative may be reduced by immersion in 
a solution of sodium sulphite. 

This property of reduction as well as intensification which is possessed 
by sodium sulphite is of great advantage in the case of over exposed, and 
consequently thin, veiled, and slightly foggy negatives, as, if after removing 
the plate from the solution as soon as the blackness has penetrated to 
the back of the film the action is allowed to continue, the negative can be 
reduced until the shadows become clear and lose their slightly foggy 
appearance. Intensification may then be proceeded with until printing 
density is obtained. 

(Sodium sulphite is now so well known that I need scarcely say that 
it is not the same as the hyposulphite which we use in fixing. Its 
average price is 6d. per pound.) 

Nothing new is claimed for this process ; but as it embraces so many 
advantages, and its capabilities appear to be so little understood and 
appreciated, I have selected it as my contribution to the Aumanac with 
the hope that it may prove as useful to others as it has to myself. 
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DEVELOPING GLOVES. 
By 8. Herpert Fry. 


Tue black art! AndI hear people talk as if the days of stained and 
dirty fingers were past, and such things as grimy finger-nails and 
roughened and coarse hands all gone and clean swept away by the advent 
of gelatine. I fancy that pyrogallic leaves more ‘ colour’ in the skin than 
a good strong cleaning bath will take out, and oxalate used within 
measurable distance of the aforesaid makes a combination ink which 
requires to be worn, not washed, off. But I do not propose to offer a 
remedy for this acknowledged state of things, but an easy method of pre- 
vention other than the forlorn hope of not putting one’s fingers in the 
solution. 

Now, firstly, buy a pair of dogskin, or Cape, or coachman’s, gloves, 
say One good size too large for you. Don’t economise by using an old 
pair; they soon go to pieces and let in water. Secondly, dissolve some 
indiarubber in benzole, or buy some already dissolved ; any photographic 
chemist keeps it. Put on the gloves and pour a little of the rubber 
solution into, the palm of your glove, and soak the fingers of both gloves 
and rub the indiazubber in well, exactly as if you were washing them. 

Put the gloves away for half an hour and repeat the operation. For 
all practical purposes the gloves will be found to be waterproof. At any 
_ rate, they won’t allow the developer stain to come through, and, as they 
are too large for you, they can easily be pulled on and off. This is es- 
pecially necessary for handling plates and getting them out of slides pre- 
vious to development. An occasional application of the indiarubber 
solution before use will keep the gloves in good order. 

A good point about the gloves is that they don’t make one’s hands go 
clammy as solid rubber, and never tear, like those expensive articles. 

I do not recommend the gloves more on account of their cleanliness 
than that they protect the fingers from the roughening caused by contact 
with developing solution, and at the same time give freedom of action. 


——E——— 


REGULAR TONES WITH ALPHA PAPER. 
By J. J. Acwortu, F.I1.C., F.C.S8. 


TuosE who have worked with Britannia ‘ Alpha’ paper often complain 
that uniformity of tone is a thing devoutly wished for, but too frequently 
not attained. Lately I have been making some experiments with this 
interesting paper, and I must confess I cannot always succeed in getting 
regular tones by following out the directions given for working the paper. 
As a result of some experiments, I have adopted a modus operandi of my 
own for securing greater uniformity of tone, and this may be of some 
value to others who, like myself, so admire this paper from the fact of 
the range of tone which the resultant print is capable of attaining; for 
the permanent nature of the result, and also, and not least, the know- 
ledge that brilliant prints from weak negatives can be obtained on this 
paper equal to and superior to albumen ones, when prints on the latter 
would not be worth having. 

The first thing of importance is necessarily the exposure. As is well 
known, warm tones require a long exposure and cold tones a short one. 
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I have tried many experiments with daylight as the illuminant, and have 
made many excellent specimens by this method; but daylight is always 
a variable quantity, and may be almost said never to be twice alike as 
far as photography is concerned, so that I have finally, though somewhat 
reluctantly, been forced to give it up for gas of good illuminating power. 
Lately I have worked with the albo-carbon light, and consider this an 
all-round good illuminant for the purpose. I may add that I also use a 
screen of white paper behind the burner, which adds considerably to the 
value of the light. Supposing the negative to be of ordinary density, 
and the tone to be that similar to warm albumen prints, I find about 
one minute at about six inches from the flame will be about sufficient 
exposure. The development is a delicate operation certainly, and 
requires some skill to know at what stage to stop. All details must be 
thoroughly and readily brought out, and the print must have a slightly 
overdone appearance before being taken out of the developer. The tone 
should be a pinkish chocolate with a blackish bloom just appearing in 
the shadows, otherwise the image will vanish considerably in the sub- 
sequent operations. Supposing this point nicely hit, the print is placed 
in alum and acid (the acid is best left out in hot weather) for a longer 
or shorter time, according as the prints are more or less developed. The 
print should be freely moved about so as to enable the solution to act 
equally. This bath takes down, to some extent, the intensity of the 
print; in fact, it acts somewhat as a reducer. This and subsequent 
operations’can be done in gaslight and daylight. When the intensity is 
what I consider about right (still with a somewhat over-exposed appear- ~ 
ance) I wash the prints.in several changes of water, and place them. 
direct in the hypo solution for a few minutes, and afterwards wash 
thoroughly for thirty minutes to one hour. They are now of a yellow or 
rather yellow-brown tone, and slightly weaker in intensity than would be 


Gold chloride) foo otoc ii cssss ence tle het cae 1 grain 
Calcium chloride crystal. .....40s::secconae cure ias 10 grains, 
WV ELET ..  wssmisuacachcasdasts Goetus ho hon chant eee 12-15 ounces. 


The bath should be made up with warm water and used when cold. 

I find that two to five minutes in this bath is sufficient to tone the 
prints. This. operation can be best done in daylight, and the tone 
judged both by looking at and through the prints, After toning they 
should again be washed. I may mention that prints always look a colder 
tone when dry than when wet. k 

———————— 


HALF-TONE BLOCKS FOR TYPE PRINTING. 
By W. T. Witxrnson, 


Procure a proof from a copperplate ruled with fine lines, about one 
hundred to the inch, the ruling to be either single or crossed lines. 
The size of this sheet should not be less than 18 x 15 inches, larger 
by preference. : 
The proof should be upon fine matt enamel paper, and must be perfect. 
The proof should be mounted either upon a stretcher or upon thick, 
smooth millboard, and should be taken the greatest care of. ; 
From this proof take various-sized negatives on wet collodion plates. 


id 
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Do not waste time and money by trying gelatine, as they are quite useless 
for the purpose. 

For these negatives (called screens) the collodion must be old and 
ripe, the bath new and in first-class condition. Use patent plate-glass 
plates as thin as possible, and quite free from scratches or stris, and 
albumenise them. These screens must be perfectly sharp all over, and 
to ensure this paste some slips of good bold type letters at each corner, 
outside ruling on sheet, to focus by. 

These screens must be perfectly clean, free from all markings, spots, 
or comets, and must show the lines clear glass. 

Varnish the screens with perfectly clean amber or benzole varnish. 

The screens being obtained, place the photograph or washed drawing 
that it is intended to reproduce, and, having focussed to size required, 
sensitise a wet collodion plate, then select a suitable screen and fix it in 
dark slide underneath the silver-wire corners that are to carry the sensi- 
tive plate; then, after well draining the plate, place it in carrier and 
expose in ‘the camera. 

Now, as the image projected by the lens before falling upon the sensi- 
tive plate has to pass through the screen, the lines on screen breaks up 
the half toné, and the result is upon development a grained or divided 
negative, This grained negative is developed in the usual way, and after. 
drying is varnished with water varnish or benzole varnish. 

The transfer to zine is best made by printing in bitumen, purified by 
means of five or six washings in common methylated ether, the residue 
dried and then dissolved in pure benzole, in the proportion of about half 
an ounce to twenty ounces: of benzole, or in such proportions as will give 
a very thin golden film on the zinc. 

The zinc plate must be very highly polished, placed in the jaws of a 
whirler, dusted with a clean brush, and sufficient of the bitumen solution 
poured on as is judged will cover the zinc ; now set the whirler spinning 
for about a minute, when the film of bitumen will be quite dry and ready 
for exposure. 

Expose under the grained negative for about twenty minutes in the 
sun or three hours in the shade; then develop by immersion in a tin 
dish containing turpentine, keeping the dish rocking until all the soluble 
bitumen is removed ; then wash under the tap and rub gently with a pad 
of cotton wool, which, if the exposure has not been sufficient, will remove 
the image, but if sufficiently exposed will not harm it. In the latter case 
at once immerse the plate in a mixture of nitric acid quarter ounce, 
water, one pint; and a small pinch of alum. This will at once attack the 
unprotected zinc, and enable the operator to see if all the lines are intact 
and if all the half tones are developed out. If not, immerse again in the 
turpentine (after washing away the acid) and rock until development is 
complete. After again washing and immersing in the acid wash well, 
blot off with clean blotting-paper, and dry spontaneously—not by heat. 

When dry, smear over with thick gum, fan dry, then with a fine 
leather roller charged with thick ink roll up the plate until the whole of 
the bitumen forming the image has taken as mnch ink as it will; now 
etch in a bath of nitric acid and water, the acid being just perceptible to 
the taste—say, one ounce of acid to one hundred of water. Keep the 
_dish rocking for five minutes, then wash dry, smear with gum, fan gum 
dry, and after damping roll up again with leather roller, which will 
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cover up some of the half tones ; then again etch for ten minutes after 
strengthening acid bath with a few drops of nitric acic; then repeat the 
operations of washing, gumming, rolling up, and etching for two or three 
times more, according to: the subject in hand; then clear off the resist 
and get a proof pulled, and if any portions of the image would be im- 
proved by further etching roll up with leather roller, stop out those por- 
tions that do not require etching, then etch for from five to ten minutes. 
These operations are all easy, and to an intelligent operator success is 
certain, provided that, first of all, a proper ruled "sheet is provided, and 
from this good clean screens are made; that the zine plate is thoroughly 
well polished ; that purified bitumen be used, the film very thin; and, 
above all, that a whirler be used, coating wlthout the whirler being almost 
useless, as the film will be too thick at one end and too thin at the other, 
the consequence being the thin end will be overprinted and the thick end 


under. 
—— 


SKIES IN ENLARGEMENTS, 
By Cuas. A. Parker, 


Supposine that a negative intended for enlargement has been taken on a 
perfectly clear day it will be spoilt in a great degree by the large expanse 
of sky, which would not appear so noticeable in a small print, but renders 
a large picture very inartistic; a simple way of producing cloud effects 
may therefore prove useful to some of the readers of the ALMANAC. 

First procure a suitable sky negative of the same dimensions as the 
one to be enlarged from (I presuppose that the operator is acquainted 
with the method of obtaining a sky negative), then carefully pencil on a 
piece of black paper the exact outline of the trees or housetops in the 
negative. Having cut out this mask of the lower portion of the picture, 
lightly gum it on to the plain side of the sky negative so as to effectually 
block out all portions except those clouds that it is wished should appear 
in the enlargement. The sky negative having been thus prepared, 
place it in the carrier and expose (for example) say thirty seconds, 
then place the cap on the lens, remove the sky negative from the 
carrier and replace by the proper negative, exposing this five times as 
long, the development and subsequent operations being precisely 
the same as usual. If this has been well done it will be found 
a great improvement, and by giving the sky one-fifth the exposure of 
the negative it will have a beautiful soft appearance. Should there be 
some small object such as a flagmast or a weathercock (as indicated in | 
the above sketch), there will be no need to cut it out, as it will be certain 
to print darker than the surrounding clouds. 
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AIDS TO PHOTO-MICROSCOPY. 


By J. J. BriaginsHaw. 


THERE are not wanting signs that photo-microscopy is beginning to 
receive the attention it justly deserves. Whether considered as a pas- 
time or a scientific research, it yields to no single branch of photography 
in the fascinating nature of iits application or the usefulness of its results, 
The pleasure and enjoyment derived from the comparative ease with 
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which. a photograph of. ime image of an enlarged microscopic object is 
obtained with the low powers, naturally and irresistibly leads the student 
to attempt the higher branches. It is here the real trial of patience com- 
mences, and the skill of the operator taxed to its utmost limit. 

With the camera and microscope connected satisfactory illumination 
of the object on the screen is an exceedingly tedious operation, even with 
the best and most perfect optical accessories. Several methods are 


employed by individual workers to meet this difficulty, and some interest- 
ing articles have appeared in the journals and Aumanac on the subject, 


notably from Dr. Maddox and ‘ Procella.’ The latter writer publishes 
his plan of getting over the difficulty. The microscope and lamp are 
mounted on a separate short baseboard, which is lifted off the long 
baseboard each time a fresh object is to be photographed, for the 
purposes of finding and arranging it. The illumination having been 
satisfactorily arranged, the board, with the microscope, lamp, and con- 
denser, is returned to its place, and connected with the camera. This 
is so far satisfactory, inasmuch as it accomplishes the object aimed at ; 
but it must be admitted that the risk of lifting a heavy microscope and 
amp from ore table to another each time a change of object is re- 
quired is certainly great, and one which the owner of a costly instru- 
ment might hesitate to use. This is avoided by a plan I have adopted, 
after many trials of various methods that the necessity of the case 
suggested. It consists of a swinging tail-piece attached to the baseboard. 
This tail-piece carrying the microscope, condenser, and lamp, is supported 
by a ball and socket castor, and is attached to the fixed baseboard by a 
central pin, which allows it to swing round until it is at right angles to 
the rest of the apparatus. By this means the eye-piece end of the micro- 
scope is brought opposite to the operator, and is in a convenient position 


. for manipulation. The microscope is still kept at the horizontal 


position. The object having been adjusted and the best illumination 
obtained, the microscope, condenser, and lamp are swung back to their 
original position, and the collar of the camera connected with the micro- 
scope tube, a slight adjustment of focus being all that is further necessary. 
It will be seen that this arrangement is not by any means a complicated 
one, and any existing baseboard can be easily altered. In my case the 
work was carried out by a local carpenter, from instructions I gave him. 
For the guidance of those just taking up the higher powers I may add 
a few simple directions, failures often being traced as the result of an 
insufficient attention to details, more especially in connexion with the 
lighting of the object. An achromatic condenser is indispensable. 
Every care should be taken that it is accurately centred in the sub- 
stage. This is important, and should be done before plaging the object 
on the stage. It is easily accomplished with a low-power objective and 
micrometer lines marked on the condenser for that purpose. Now fix the 
slide on the stage, and with the same low-power objective arrange the 
object and bring it to the centre of the field, a position it should still be 
found to occupy in substituting a high power. A series of diaphragms 
is supplied with some forms of the sub-stage ccndenser. These give in- 
creased facility and power for lighting the object, the direction of the rays 
being entirely under control. The student is advised to contrast the 
several ways of illumination and to make himself thoroughly familiar 
with the different effects that can be obtained by the use of these dia- 
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phragms. Their manipulation, however, will require some little practice. 
In cases where the light requires to be modified, the iris diaphragm, an 
excellent contrivance, can be used very effectively. The form of lighting 
having been decided upon, the position of the achromatic condenser will 
have to be fixed by racking the sub-stage in and out until the best 
illumination is arrived at. If greater intensity of light is required it can 
be obtained by using the ordinary bull’s-eye condenser between the lamp 
and sub-stage, with its flat surface towards the lamp, in addition to the 
achromatic condenser. 

In choosing objectives, the homogeneous immersion lenses have high 
claims ; they admit a large amount of light—no mean merit with the 
screen some four or five feet away—and they are not difficult to work. A 
couple of yellow and blue glass discs fitted into the sub-stage are useful 
accessories, and certainly have advantages used under certain conditions, 
either alone or in conjunction with isochromatic plates. 

Having regard to all that has been written, I have in no way attempted 
to deal exhaustively with the subject, and, as will be inferred, my re- 
marks have been mainly directed for the benefit of the photographer 
attracted to microscopic work rather than to the experienced micro- 
scopist. _The few suggestions, however, that I have made I trust may 
be found of some use in pursuing a branch of photography at once — 
absorbingly interesting, but in which success is frequently only arrived at 
through many failures. 

a eee 


SPOTS ON NEGATIVES. 

By A. E. Dean. 
Many persons who develop negatives by means of ferrous oxalate com- 
plain of transparent spots in the negative. This is almost invariably the 
case when the negative is immersed in the developing solution directly 
it is taken out of the slide. It arises from innumerable air bubbles 
caused by the solution not taking kindly to the whole surface of the 
plate. 

It may be entirely avoided, either by the application of a tuft of 
cotton wool to the surface of the plate immediately after it is immersed, 
or by wetting the gelatine surface of the plate with plain water before 
transferring it to the developing dish. Some plates have a surface very 
repellent of water, and to these the air bubbles will adhere tenaciously, 
requiring smart friction to dislodge them. 
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TRAY ROCKERS. 
By W. Invine Apams (New York). 

WHERE an oscillating motion is required for a tray or dish—and such is 
often desirable in a-case involving protracted development—the great 
value of a heavy pendulum which may be set vibrating by a push of the 
foot does not appear to be adequately appreciated. Elaborated con- 
trivances to effect this end by means of clockwork have been made, but 
so far asIcan see photographers do not appear to have taken kindly to 
them, perhaps on account of their expense. 

For the benefit of those who desire to make a tray rocker, upon which 
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a, tray with its contents, whether glass or paper, may be kept in motion 
5 ty prolonged period without attention, the following description is 
written:— — 

The pendulum consists of a simple rod of wire scarcely so thick as a 
common pencil; its length may be from forty to sixty inches. To the 
lower end is fixed a heavy cast iron weight, the heavier the better, the 
upper end terminating in a hook, the end of which is bent back upon 
itself so as to project for about an inch ata right angle to the rod and 
nearly level with the top of the hook. Cut a hole in the worktable of 
sufficient dimensions to permit of the hooked end of the pendulum being 
passed up through it, and then insert through the -hook a triangular bit 
of steel, such as a piece two inches in length broken from a small file of 
the class used for sharpening saws, which after being softened by heat 
must have one edge filed or ground smooth, although not absolutely sharp. 
_ A pendulum suspended in this way will after being started in motion con- 
tinue to vibrate for nearly an hour; this, however, depends upon the 
weight of the bob. 

One end of the tray must rest upon the projection from the hook, and 
the other on a slab of wood of such a height as to make the tray level. 
If the tray be half filled with water, and an impulse be given to the 
pendulum, it will flow backwards and forwards for a long time, thus 
facilitating developing, washing, or any like operation. 

——=>>——_—_—. 


THE NEW MAGNESIUM FLASH LIGHT, 
By F. C. Bracu (New York). 

Tue use of the magnesium light as an aid in lighting poorly illuminated 
subjects, and in furnishing the only means of illumination in taking 
photographic pictures at night, is now well known. It is said to rank 
next to sunlight in its actinic effect on the sensitive plate. Heretofore, 
magnesium has generally been burned in the form of a ribbon, which was 
slow, and necessitated an exposure, when using an open lens, of from ten 
to fifteen seconds. . 

When used in the form of a powder mixed with sand, the latter falling 
from a funnel through a horizontal flame of an alcohollamp, a more rapid 
but imperfect combustion takes place. Quite recently Dr. H. G. Piffard, 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, experimenting in 
the line of explosive illuminating compounds, accidentally discovered the 
use of guncotton as a simple, safe, and sure medium for the firing of 
magnesium powder. Now that the magnesium powder can be so cheaply 
obtained, we may expect that large quantities will be consumed in pro- 
ducing the effective flash light. Guncotton, costing about the same as 
- magnesium powder, greatly reduces the total expense of the light ; further- 
more, it is readily obtainable from any photographic supply house, 

My method of working has been to take enough negative cotton to cover 
a disc about two and a half inches in diameter, and pull the fibres apart 
so that it may have an even thickness, and allow the air to get freely at 
it. Next, on this part of cotton I sprinkle enough magnesium powder to 
coyer it nicely—in fact, to nearly conceal the cotton. The powder should 
form quite a thin film, This done, it is ready to flash off.. I put the pre- 
pared pad on a dustpan, and set the latter on the upper step of a step ladder, 
a little to one side of the camera, so that the light will have a slight 
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angle downward. It should not be further from the object than ten feet. 


After focussing and locating the sitter, the lights are turned down, the lens ~ 
cap removed (the largest diaphragm being in the lens), and the exposure 


made by simply lighting the wad of cotton with a mateh. The resulting 


flash, lasting, perhaps, half a second, is of great brilliancy and has a high > 
actinic force, yet it is so short that it seems incredible that the reflected — 
light from the object should act upon the plate sufficiently. But experi-- 


ment proves that it does, and has, of course, a better effect on a plate of a 
high degree of sensitiveness than on a slower grade. The exposure is so 
rapid that persons moving slowly about a room, or in the act of laughing, 
will be caught perfectly sharp. 

It will be seen that the possibilities of this compound, giving off as it 


does at least five times as much light with a corresponding less degree of — 


smoke than the old magnesium ribbon, will be very great, and be of material 
assistance to the amateur and professional photographer. In taking dark 


interiors, where a small stop is necessary to obtain sharpness, the effect of 


the light can be had by making several successive flashes. 

Undoubtedly, a new article for photographer’s use will now be invented, 
such as a guncotton cartridge having the magnesium powder already mixed 
in with it in the proper proportion. Then the photographer will only need 
to take out the cartridge from its box, setit on a pan, light a fuse like that 
attached to a fire cracker, and make the exposure. Iftoo much powder is 
sprinkled on the cotton, the surplus will slowly sizzle in the bottom of the 
pan. How many pictures of family gatherings will we now see taken by 
this light? I predict many thousands. 


EE —— 
THH SWING BACK TO CAMERAS. 
By J. H. Tauzor. 


WHEN touring this season my attention was continually drawn to 
amateur photographers with whom I chanced to meet in the course of 
my daily wanderings in search of some pretty spot which might form 
the subject of my next picture. Many of these amateurs were quite 


ignorant of the importance of the swing back, and some did not know — 


that such a thing existed in their cameras until I conversed with them 
and pointed out its use and advantages. They seemed quite astonished 
to see the difference this made to their pictures in sharpening up the 
foreground or distance as the case might be. 

The vertical swing is the most important, as this regulates the 
sharpness of the top or bottom of the plate, viz., the sky or foreground. 
All photographers should have a camera with at least this one improve- 
ment, or, better still, if the camera is made with double swinging back, 
viz., with the addition of the horizontal or side swing as it is commonly 
called, although this is not so often used as the vertical movement. 
There are two ways in which a camera is fitted with the vertical swing; 
but there are various modes and patterns adopted by the different 
manufacturers, one is to swing the back part of the body from the 
baseboard, the other swinging from the centre of the back body by 


means of an extra frame. The horizontal swing is generally used by 
means of two rods passing through the back body and clamped by nuts ~ 
on the top. A few makers give both the swings from the baseboard. I 
have used several different patterns. The heaviest or general style of 
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long-focus cameras I have found the most suitable for rough usage, but 

~ I must certainly say I strongly object to their weight when touring, and, 
therefore, I resolved to try one of the new light cameras now in the 
market. I purchased a folding tourists’ camera called the ‘ Imperial,’ 
manufactured by Messrs. Sands & Hunter; this is fitted with their new 
‘patent swing back, which can be used for either the vertical or horizontal 
moyement, It is adapted to the centre of the back body of the camera. 

_ It is a very ornamental as well as a useful improvement, and a novel 
invention. I found this camera most useful when using my very short- 
focus, wide-angle lens, which I was unable to use last year on account 
of the front projecting baseboard cutting off the field. 


were 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON WHEELS. 
aia By W. Enauanp. 

I BELIEVE a very large number of the profession indulges in the 
very healthy exercise of cycling, and they will considerably enhance their 
pleasure if they add a small apparatus to their outfit, and may by this 
means secure many mementoes of their outings. Some I know already do 
so, but to those who have not I offer the following suggestions, based on 
considerable experience. 

_A quarter-plate camera is quite large enough to manage comfortably, 
and, if fitted with a small doublet lens having a central shutter and 
rotating stops, like those made by Messrs. Shew & Co., it may be used 
for instantaneous or ordinary views. I may also mention the camera 

_ having a fixed focus, no time is wasted on the spot focussing. I have had 

one of these cameras fitted in a small black box which also carries three 
dark slides; this arrangement does not attract so much attention when one 
is taking street views. By fixing this box on the steering-bar of a Cripper 
tricycle the exposures may be made without having to carry a stand. 

I must say my greatest pleasure has been in taking instantaneous 
views, and this is much facilitated by being able to move about quickly 
on a tricycle. I do not know that I need say much about manipulations. 
One thing is of course very important, that for quick work very sensitive 
plates must be used and also a suitable developer. For instantaneous work 
Lhaye met with the greatest success by using the potash developer made in 
the following manner :— 


Pyro Sonvution. 
OEE MST AEs OSS sy Sa oc 4 ounces. 


Sulphite of soda (chemically pure) ..............0008 84 ,, 
Dissolve and then add :— 

OST Ea EVO leaker ee ane 4eve',, 
PPG MG BAM iil ids rivals vom ee daa 1 ounce. 
PotasH SoLvrion. 

LOMITA KES. ISI. IID. ah NHR, act 9 ounces. 
Sulphite of soda (chemically pure) ...............08. ar 
Carbonate of potash (chemically pure) ............... Bui, 


Dissolve the sulphite in half the water (hot), and do the same with 

the potash, and the rest of the water cold, mix together when dissolved. 

To develop a half-plate take one and a half ounces of water, and add 

one drachm of pyro solution and one drachm of potash solution. If the 

plate appears to be under exposed add another drachm of potash pit 
AA 
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The plates I use are those made by J. Désiré England especially for 
instantaneous work; I have also used some of other makers, but in all cases 
the potash developer has proved the most satisfactory. 

Before concluding, I may mention a most useful article td events 
one of Lancaster’s clips; this is particularly useful to attach | camera Or 
the box before mentioned to the tricycle, 
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ALLEGED RETICENCE OF BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By Professor ConeEMAN SEeLuERs (Philadelphia). 


READING in the Photographic Times Mr. J. Traill Taylor’s letter to Mr. 
W. Irving Adams, of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, days long gone 
by come to my mind. If you will turn back the pages of Tue BririsH 
JOURNAL OF PHoTocRaAPHY about one quarter of acentury, you willfind my 
name signed to certain letters from America on photographic subjects.* 
Those letters were written during what we called the war times—when 
civil war raged in America. I have preserved with care letters from and to 
Mr. Henry Greenwood in which war matters were argued with the freedom 
of intimate friendship. Mr. Taylor says some one comments on the 
reticence of Englishmen interested in photography in regard to imparting 
knowledge. Permit me to say I have seen nothing of this, and many 
warm friends on your side of the Atlantic have corresponded with me, 
sent me their pictures, and volunteered all sorts of kind advice and 
information. 

I was in London last year at the time of the Photographic Exhibition: 
I had been in England and Scotland for some months trying what your 
air would do to build up my system after a severe surgical operation. 
When ill in London it was a photographer, Mr. Elliott (of Elliott & Fry), - 
who sent me pictures he had collected to interest me, and who would 
have taken me and my wife to his home at Barnet and nursed me. 
Though we did not accept this kindness, yet true British hospitality makes 
my heart glad. 

I took with me, over the water, a detective made by myself, and many 
interesting pictures fill my scrap-book as the result. An American 
friend, on his way to Egypt, met me in London, and became interested in 
photography. We together drove all over London, whenever I was able 
to go out, in search of a Scovill detective, or its equivalent—but could find 
none; time was too short before he should leave England for us to get 
one from America. A dealer in London agreed to make a detective like 
mine in one week. This instrument turned out well, and I have proofs 
from negatives taken in Egypt by this gentleman with his London 
detective. We found our detective done up like a paper parcel, but with 
no finders. We saw others that produced pictures on plates one inch and 
two inches square, but nothing to compare with the American detective 
as made by Anthony or Scovill. 

In Edinburgh I had occasion to buy some photographic material from 

* The name of Coleman Sellers, the talented Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
in the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, i is ever green in the memory of the pho- 
tographers of two decades ago in Great Britain. If our highly esteemed collaborateur, 
when his health is sufficiently restored to be able to revisit this country, will only put 


himself in rapport with some of the class referred to, he will meet with such % Te- 
ception as will surprise him. The honour will be theirs, —EpIToR, 
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a dealer. When gave him my name and address, he started, looked 


earnestly at me and said, ‘Did you not write for Tus Bririsu JeuRNAL OF 


' PuotoerapHyt wenty-four or five years ago? Did you not invent one of 


the early rolling machines for rolling photographs?’ &c. When I said, 
‘Yes.’ I found I had not been forgotten, and many were the kind things 
this dealer, Mr. Turnbull, did for me thereafter, while we were summering 
in a cottage at Blair Athol. 

- Again, in 1884, I was in England, and saw Mr, Henry Greenwood for 


-the first and last time in life. We talked over old times. This was buta 


few weeks before he died. 

Last year I went one day to Dalwhinnie for a day’s fishing, and there 
I met C. 8. Jones, Esq., F.R.S.—he was mending a split bamboo fishing- 
rod. I have and value some of his beautiful photographs, and I treasure 
in thought many acts of kindness and pleasant meetings with him in 
London when I was ill there. I think I know something abory British 
photographers, both professional and amateur, and I can recall zo act to 
warrant the charge of selfishness or reticence, but much to the contrary. 

I am using with satisfaction a lens made in London by W. Wray, 
which is admirably adapted to detective work. Since my return home I 
have made myself a new detective, in form much like the Scovill, but so 
arranged as to work either with a short-focus Dallmeyer of three and a 
half inch focus, or the longer focus of, say, five and a quarter inch focus. 
I give you these foci from memory, writing in my sick room where I am 
confined after more surgical work, which has left me very weak, but 
with a certainty of ultimate recovery and, perhaps, many pleasant 
meetings with my friends in England and Scotland. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF LITMUS. 
By Joun Henry Smiru, Ph.D., F.1.C. 


THE subject of the present article was suggested by two leaders in Tur 
British JouRNAL oF PHotrocrapHy a few weeks ago. 

Photography is such a many-sided subject, it is impossible for any 
individual to become proficient in all the branches of knowledge which 
have contributed to its present day development. And still the editor of 
a photographic journal is expected to be thoroughly conversant with the 
latest discoveries of chemistry, to have a practical acquaintance with the 
most recent applications of the principles of mechanism, optics, and 
electricity, and all this in addition to the naturally assumed proficiency 
in the practice of photography in all its branches. He is appealed to for 
assistance in every emergency, whether the cause of complaint be an 
emulsion formula, a dry plate, ‘another developer,’ a toning bath, a 
photographic paper or print, a damaged camera, a new instantaneous 
shutter, a French lens, a silver residue, an electric light installation, a 
limelight, a magic lantern, or even that most variable of all variables— 
the weather. He is even asked for friendly legal counsel; he it is who 
must give the final decree with regard to the permanence or otherwise of 
bromide prints; and to him we naturally appeal for the concluding 
evidence relating to the nature of the latent image. It igs not very 
frequently that one has the opportunity, and the desire, and the 
audacity, to assist in ridding the photographic public of such implicit 
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. confidence in the possible individual possession of such universal c 


knowledge. Still, in the cause of science, and in justice to the editor, 
it is desirable that an occasional exposé should be made of the fallibility 
of the respected individual in question, upon occasions not essentially 
ex cathedra. 

After this preambulatory apology for editors of photographic journals 
generally, I shall now proceed with the subject of litmus. 

A box of litmus papers is undoubtedly a most important if not an 
indispensable item in a photographer’s outfit, But the value of litmus 
has been overrated; because it indicates the point of neutrality in 
many cases it has been assumed to do so in every case. It is only 
within the last few years that the subject of indicators has received 
any marked attention, and the results obtained have not yet been 
brought prominently before the photographic public. In addition to 
the solitary indicator of the photographer, the chemist has now at 
his command methyl orange, phenolpthalein, rosolic acid, turmeric, 
phenacetolin, cochineal, dimethylamidoazohenzine, congo red, and 
lacmoid. R.J. Thomson, to whom we are indebted for the systematic 
investigation of these indicators,* has arrived at the conclusion that ‘ all 
the good and serviceable qualities required of indicators are held in 
comparatively greater perfection by methyl orange, phenolpthalein, and 
litmus, than by the other seven.’ 

The following are the characteristics of these three indicators, with 
regard to those chemicals with which the photographer is more directly 
concerned :— 

SutpHuRiIc, Hyprocuioric, Nitric, AnD THrosuLpHuRIc Acrps.—For 
these acids all three indicators are equally applicable, but if the base of 
neutralisation be ammonia, or if ammonia salts be present, phenolpthalein 
becomes valueless. 

Oreanic Actps.—Phenolpthalein is the only one of the three which is 
constantly trustworthy, but in the presence of ammonia or its salts it is 
rendered useless. Litmus is reliable for oxalic and tartaric acids, and it 
gives approximate results with acetic acid, so that it could be substituted 
for phenolpthalein in the case of these acids when ammonium salts were 
present. With citric acid, however, the end reaction is obscure. Methyl 
orange is utterly untrustworthy for the titration of the organic acids, 

CarpBonic AcrD. —Methyl orange is the only indicator of the three to 
which carbonic acid is neutral in the cold. In cold dilute solutions 
phenolpthalein indicates the formation of the acid carbonates of sodium 
and potassium, and this is useful in many cases. It is only in boiling 
solutions that carbonic acid is neutral to litmus, hence the impracticability 
of rendering an acid toning bath neutral with an alkaline carbonate, 
using litmus paper as an indicator, as is so frequently recommended. 

Curomic Acip.—Litmus is entirely useless as an indicator in the 
presence of this acid. The other two indicators are available, but with 
this distinction, that the bichromate is neutral to methyl orange, while 


phenolpthalein indicates neutrality when the normal chromate has been : q 4 


formed. 
Boric Acip.—No reliable indicator has been found for the paehtare i sh 
of this acid. To methyl orange it is quite neutral. 


* Chemical News, XLVII., pp. 123, 135, 184; XLIX., pp. 32-35, 38-41, 119-121; = 


LII., pp. 18, 29, Journal of ‘the Society of Chemical Industry, 1887, pp. 195-1 99, - 
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" SureHuRovs Acip.—G. Lunge, in a paper on ‘The Titration of 
‘ipoayces Acid and its Salts,’* has considered at length the behaviour 
of all three indicators towards this acid. Phenolpthalein is useful as an 
indicator of the formation of the normal sulphite. As this indicator is 
absolutely valueless for any determination in which ammonia or its salts 
are present, rosolic acid is an excellent substitute for the indication of 
the normal sulphite of ammonium. Methyl orange, on the other hand, 
indicates neutrality when the acid sulphite has been formed, and it can 
_ be employed as indicator for the estimation of the sulphurous anhydride 
in normal sulphites in their titration by an acid. Litmus in this case is 
quite useless. At every stage between the formation of the acid and 
the normal sulphite it gives an uncertain, but approximately neutral, 
indication. 

When writing the two leaders already referred to on ‘ Sulphites in 
Conjunction with Pyro,’+ it is evident that the Editors were not aware of 
this abnormal behaviour of sulphurous acid towards litmus. At the 
close of the first article, it is recommended to neutralise the ‘free 
alkali’ contained in the commercial sodium sulphite with sulphurous 
acid, using litmus paper as indicator. Here it assumed that because the 
sulphite solution has an alkaline reaction towards litmus that it contains 
free alkali, and further that by the addition of sulphurous acid until the 
-- solution turns blue, litmus paper decidedly red (the only approximately 
definite point obtainable, as Lunge has shown), the normal sulphite 
would be formed. As a matter of fact it is the acid sulphite that is 
formed at this stage. If, therefore, the Editors actually treat their 
sulphite in this manner, we must conclude that it is acid sodium 
sulphite (Na H SO,) which they virtually recommend to be used in 
conjunction with the pyro, whatever they may call it. 

In the second article the Editors propound a method for the home 
manufacture of a ‘reliable’ normal sulphite of sodium, and in this.case 
they commit a blunder more serious, if possible, than that perpetrated in 
the first article. They pass sulphurous anhydride into a solution of 
common washing soda until, judging from the quantity of ‘hypo’ 
employed, it is estimated that the acid sulphite should be formed. 
Then a quantity of washing soda, equal to that employed in the 
original solution, is added, retaining, however, one ounce each of the 
acid solution and of the washing soda, in order ‘that the adjustment 
of acid and alkali may be accurately performed’ with the aid of the 
‘beatified litmus’ paper as indicator. Now, in this case we have not 
merely the uncertain end reaction of the sulphurous acid itself, but 
also that due to the presence of carbonic acid, to which attention has 
already been referred. It is evident that the final product obtained by 
the Editors must be utterly untrustworthy. 

If the normal sulphite be the product most suited for the photo- 
grapher, and it is essential that it should be strictly neutral, then 
phenolpthalein should be used as an indicator. If, on the other hand, 
it is the acid sulphite which yields the best results, then methyl orange 
must be employed. But in any case let us ‘ call a spade a spade.’ 

Unfortunately papers cannot be satisfactorily prepared from phe- 
nolpthalein and methyl orange, but Thomson has shown that turmeric 


* Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1883, p. 513. 
Tt THE BRITIGH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1887, oh 578 and 504, 
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paper behaves like the former with sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, 
thiosulphuric, nitrous, and the organic acids; while lacmoid paper can 
be substituted for methyl orange solution in every instance where the 
latter is permissible. The lacmoid paper must be kept immersed in the 
solution for a minute or so, but notwithstanding, these papers will be 
found much more generally convenient to the photographer than the 
solutions for which they are employed as substitutes, 


—<—> —_—<— 


MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS, 
By BaynHam JongEs, 


IT nave tried very many of the published formule for mounting photo- 
graphic prints, the greater number of which are described as perfect safe- 
guards against cockling and distortion of the paper and mounts, but all 
of which I have found very far from justifying the statements made in 
their favour. 
I have lately made a variety of experiments in this direction, and one 
of these I think contains the necessary requirements. I was led to try it 
by an advertisement of a machine for gumming labels, and by which 
either the whole surface or a single line round the edges of the paper may 
be gummed automatically. This instrument is admirably adapted to our 
purpose ; but, as at present made, it will only take paper up to about four 


and a half inches wide. After applying the gum tothe print it should be 


perfectly dried and may be kept ready for use at any time. Yor this pur-~ 
pose the surface only of the gummed part should be slightly damped with 
a sponge or camel-hair brush, not sufficiently, however, for the moisture to 
pass through the gum. When this has been done it should be laid down 
on the dry mounting board and squeezed till perfectly flat, and then 
placed in a press. As the moisture does not wet either the print or card- 
board, no ill effects can possibly arise. If the edges only be gummed, itis 
advisable to cut a hole in a piece of blotting paper a quarter of an inch less 
than the print all round, damping it, and then laying down the edge of 
the print upon it for a few minutes, when it will be ready for mounting. — 

Should my plan be likely to come into. general use, the makers of the 
instrument would doubtless be induced to make some of them up to, say, 
twelve inches wide, or even larger. The present pattern will give horizontal 
lines up to any length, and I think gumming the ends may be dispensed 
with for small pictures. The makers of the machine advertise a mounting — 
solution which is absolutely pure and not liable to injure any surface to 
which it may be applied. 


Se 


A RUBY LAMP FOR TRAVELLERS. 
By Grorce A, CARRUTHERS, 


To those who in their summer rambles haye to change their plates in 
out-of-the-way places, such as the bedroom of a hotel, a small portable 
lamp giving a bright light, and occupying little space in our travelling 
impedimenta, is a great boon. The small tin lamps sold for such pur- 
poses give a very insufficient illumination, and burn the fingers so when 
unwarily touched that unless a much larger article be used the photo- 
grapher is in constant danger of making all sorts of errors, knocking 
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: things over, getting his plates mixed up, exposed with unexposed, and 
putting them in the slides film side inwards, &e. 

- In any of the American novelty shops to be found in every large 
town there is to be bought for half-a-crown a very portable silver- plated 
railway reading lamp, which holds a thick composite candle, and gives 
excellent light. The body has inside it a powerful spring, the same as a 
carriage lamp, which keeps the candle as it burns constantly up to the 
top. It also swings on its supports, and will burn at any angle. To the 
other end of the arm is an indiarubber sucker, which has only to be 
slightly wet to make it adhere to anything smooth it may be stuck 
against, such as glass, or a marble mantelpiece; no fear of it falling. 
Try and pull it away and the glass will probably yield first, but the 
least touch at the side of the sucker with the finger, to let in the air, and 
it comes off at once. There is a small metal cap which screws over the 
candle end when not in use; when it is there is another screw at the 
bottom, so it need never get lost. 

To convert the above into a lamp for photographic purposes all that 
is required is a small piece of brass, which anyone can turn themselves 
on a lathe, and if made to order only costs a few pence. It acts as a 
platform for the funnel, and of course the worm of the screw must be cut 
to suit that of the lamp. The edge of the platform is the better if turned 
up a quarter of an inch to shut out any light that might escape from the 
bottom of the funnel. The latter is short, about one and a half inches 
diameter, and of course must be of dark ruby glass. If the refracted light 
from the top is considered dangerous a small piece of paper or card soon 
remedies the difficulty. 

Irrespective of photography, the lamp is an invaluable adjunct for 
railway travelling at night when one wishes to read, and will help to 
pass away many a weary hour, Should the means of attachment be ob- 
jected to, the sucker can easily be removed and a hook substituted in its 
place. 

— 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 
By Witi1am A. Brice (Genova, Italy). 


I nave had some experience in the following mode of working, which for 
amateurs will be found as satisfactory as simple. I have made an entire 
departure from the usual mode of working because I found it offered great 
convenience in every way. In fact, What is required? To be able at a 
moment’s notice with the light arrangements we are working with, or sun- 
light if possible, to photograph as it lies the object we have been examining. 

For those who are habitual microscopists and have a microscope fully 
fitted, I would say if you are working with the microscope inclined, set it 
vertical without disturbing your object—liquid or otherwise—and place it 
in full sunshine, quarter of an inch below your object, more or less. By 
a ring of cork or other plan, fix the lower lens of any spare eye-piece— 
microscope or telescope—you possess, and you will thus have an excellent 
condenser over your inclined plane mirror, giving a clear three-eighth inch 
disc or field of well illuminated light with no danger of burning your 
object. Suppress the long tube and substitute a short, wide, two-inch 
long tube, with suitable adapters—even corks will do—into which screw 
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your objective direct. You thus avoid cutting off any of the field, and 
suppress the eye-piece or use it as above mentioned. 
The microscope being on a firm table in the-sun, proceed as follows. 


Now one word to those who have no microscope. I think our Editor, _ 
who knows I have no personal interest in the matter, will not object to 


my making our readers aware that from Schmidt & Haensch, of Berlin, 
can be obtained for four pounds sterling such a microscope and stand, with 
polariscope, object-glass, eye-piece, revolving stage, micrometer, fine ad- 
justment and perfection of workmanship, and cheapness withal, as I 
never saw in England, and as even Nachet and the renowned Hartnack 
declined to supply at the price. 

Get a case made, or any suitable packing case will do, of sufficient width 
to hold your microscope upright inside, firmly affixed to a small, thick board 
so as to allow no side play when once in, yet wide enough to comfortably 
allow both hands working on the stage. This case set up on end, deep 
enough to place the microscope in the middle and yet allow free access to 
the focussing arrangement, Cut out of the bottom of the case, previous 
to standing it up on end, an opening at bottom, right across up to height 
of stage or a little higher, as you can, jf necessary, paste black paper to 
cut off light falling on the stage. I use it so that from stage to plate it 
measures fourteen and a half inches, but any height will do; but once 


fixed, always work at that, and you will thus know always what you are © 


about and get more perfect each time, whilst by changing the object glass 
you can obtain any enlargement you require, and thus acquire perfect 
knowledge of the photographic value of each. 

In the top of this case cut a hole, say, to suit a flange for your largest 
photographic lens, say, half-plate, but letthis hole just fit, sliding easily onto 
the cap of your lens, which for the convenience of Waterhouse diaphrams, 
removing the lenses from the mounting and keep in situ on camera with 
any shutter which opens and shuts without jar, then, placing your 
camera with the focussing glass towards the sky with its photo objective 
mount in the hole and proceed to focus, On the back of your case, but 
so as not to interfere with the sun’s rays to be reflected in your mirror, 
screw a board upright about six inches higher than your focussing glass, 
and on this hinge by its frame a common mirror, which now suspend at 
an angle of about 45° to conveniently enable you to watch from below the 


image reflected upon your ground-glass, and with a focussing cloth 


thrown over all it will be splendidly clear, and you work in comfort, 
standing, and with no expensive mechanism or wax threads, pulleys, &c. 

Now to focus, which is the all important point. Focussing is easy if 
the following fact be kept in mind. The smoothest ground-glass or arti- 
ficial surface whatever is too coarse, and gratings too expensive, to 
allow fine focussing ; but put this surface in rapid, horizontal motion and 
the difficulty disappears, and what was a rough, diffused image at once 
becomes of the most beautiful sharpness and distinctness, in which the 
faintest and finest lines are admirably visible. Would that some enter- 
prising maker would make us a revolving (by clockwork) focussing glass 
to be placed in the frame of our usual one and in lieu thereof, because 
focus the centre correctly, even the size of a sixpence, and the rest will 
be right, whilst the usual glass will suffice to show position, light, &e. 
However, not possessing as yet this desirable instrument, I manage thus: 
Cut a finely-ground glass one inch shorter, but of the same width as your 


s 
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‘usual one, and lay it on the grooves and rapidly move it to and fro whilst 
focussing, doing this horizontally with such a motion as you would use 

- anink eraser. The result is instantly perfect clearness and sharpness of 
image, as mentioned. 

I might also add some words on the coincidence of chemical and 
visual focus, but in past Aumanacs our worthy Editor has so often de- 
scribed methods of overcoming the difficulty that I need but refer to their 
‘pages, and add hereto, to finish, that the foregoing method of working 
will be found eminently convenient, as you have nothing to do but cover 
the microscope with the case in the sun, put on your hat! and photo- 
graph, covering all parts but the front with a blanket, shawl, cloth, &c. Itis 
“not even necessary to connect, light-tight, the microscope with the camera, 

as there is no light but that passing through the stage, though a light, 
- loose bellows from camera objective dropping easily over microscope as 
far as stage, ending witha-board and hole smaller than the whole stage, 
would no doubt be an improvement and add but a shilling or two to the 
expense. 

———_— 


PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS, 
By J. Hay Taytor (Florida), 


WuHeEN an interior, such as that of a parlour, is photographed, a certain 
degree of hardness and patchiness often results from the windows being 
kept open during the exposure, A softer and better effect may be 

obtained by keeping the blinds down during the greater part of the time. 
This softens and diffuses the light, although it increases the time; 
just previous to closing up the camera, the blinds may be opened to 
give the necessary high lights. 

In the event of aclock or other article protected by a glass shade being 
in the picture, the shade should be removed from it during four-fifths of 
the exposure, by which means the whole of the details will be beautifully 
shown, the shade itself being also depicted in a softened manner, and the 
reflection from its surface then being not offensively strong. Of course 
the clock should be stopped during the exposure. The reflection from 
the glass covering of framed pictures can be got rid of by placing a cork 
behind one side or the other, as the reflection may demand. 


—< 


REMOVING SILVER STAINS FROM GELATINE NEGATIVES. 
By P. Swanson, 


Tue stains referred to in the heading of this paper are those which 
make their appearance most frequently in the winter season, and which 
are caused by the negative being printed in contact with damp sensitised 
paper. The colour of the stain is usually a brownish red when seen by 
transmitted light, but it presents a metallic lustre when viewed by 
reflected light. 

To get rid of those unwelcome visitors on our negatives make a 
solution of— 


A pe GUN I a SPAS 1 ounce. 
ei AT Ana a ee Bie ee ee Pe 2 ounces, 
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Immerse the negative in this till the stains disappear. ‘Then wash 
well, 7 
If the stains are of long standing, use a stronger solution, and rub the 
spots with the tip of the finger. The time taken to remove the stain varies 
from a few minutes to a few hours according to the intensity of the stain. 
For stained varnished negatives, first remove the varnish and proceed 


as above, 
—>———. 


THE MAGNESIUM FLASH LIGHT, 
By Arruur H. Exxiort, Ph.D,, F.C.S. (New York). , 


Wuen Giidicke and Miethe first brought out their mixture of magnesium 
powder, potassium chlorate, and sulphide of antimony, a great many of 
our German friends experimented with it, and obtained some excellent 
results. But by far the most enthusiastic worker with it on this side of 
the Atlantic is Dr. Henry G. Piffard, the well-known dermatologist. 
This gentleman is noted for his neat applications of scientific ideas to 
useful purposes, and as he became interested in the new flash light, it 
occurred to him that the Gidicke and Miethe powder, although perfectly 
effective, was too dangerous for practical use in the studio. As is well 
known, all mixtures of an explosive nature in which potassium chlorate 
is an ingredient are what are called percussion explosives, that is, they 
ignite from percussion or friction. Now it can be readily seen that the 
Giadicke and Miethe mixture, since it contains a considerable proportion 
of potassium chlorate is just such a dangerous powder, and one that 
should not be kept in a photographic studio, unless extra hazardous 
rates are paid to the fire insurance company. ‘To overcome this 
dangerous nature of the mixture, Dr. Piffard used gunpowder instead 
of the chlorate of potassium and antimony sulphide, and the substitution 
gives a combination that is perfectly successful in taking portraits and 
groups by the flash light. 

Following up his first attempts with gunpowder (three of gunpowder 
to one of magnesium powder) he was lead to try ordinary negative 
guncotton, and here also the success was complete. By sprinkling 
guncotton, such as is used for making negative collodion, with twice its 
weight of magnesium powder, and then firing the mixture, a flash light 
is obtained of great rapidity of combustion and strong enough to give 
a portrait within ten feet of the light. At the Society of Amateur 
Photographers of New York, Dr. Piffard took a number of portraits by 
this method, and Mr. George G. Rockwood, of Union Square, is busy 
getting a large number of illustrations ready for Anthony’s Photographic 
Bulletin, each one of which will be made from a negative obtained at 
night with this new magnesium-guncotton mixture. 

There appears to be no difficulty about using the new light, and the 
demand for magnesium powder has been such that you cannot get a 
supply of it without incurring great expense. 

The size of the grains of the magnesium powder appear to be an 
important factor in the success of the flash light. It can, of course, be 
readily understood that the smaller the grains the more readily they will 
burn, and vice versa. And since it is necessary to get the impression 
upon the plate before the flash makes the subject move, a large grained 
powder that burns somewhat slowly will not give sharp pictures, because 
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the flash, startling the subject, causes a movement of the face before the 
light is burnt out, This difficulty might possibly be overcome by the 
_addition of some other substance as, for instance, powdered sulphur, 
_ but no experiments in this direction have yet been made. 

The character of the guncotton is also very important, and experi- 
ments are in progress looking to a determination of the kind of nitration 
of the cotton best suited to the production of the new light. 

Altogether, the new source of illumination appears full of promise for 
usefulness in photographic work in dark weather, and should be a great 
boon to the English photographer. Of course, much yet remains to be 
done in the matter of obtaining just the right illumination and distribu- 
tion of light upon the subject to produce good modelling and artistic 
effects, Yet from the results thus far obtained there is, no doubt, much 
~ more promise in the new magnesium mixture for illumination than there 
was for the electric light when first suggested as an aid to the photographer. 
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CALCULATING EXPOSURES. 
By F. A. Bripaz, 
iran. is a beautiful thing, and most of us without a little of it 
would be considerably inconvenienced; but there are instances where 
figures may be carried so far that they defeat the end aimed at, which 
should at all times be to simplify, and not complicate matters. 

Where the elements on which the calculations are based are not liable 
to mueh change, ‘ Reference Tables’ are most valuable, and many of those 
in daily use are an immense saving of time. When, however, an attempt 
is made to tabulate something in which all the component parts are 
liable to constant variation, the result should be accepted with great 
caution, its actual value being very doubtful. 

Notably is this the case with regard to ‘ Exposure Tables,’ which would 
be all very well if we always had the same light, a fixed range of subjects, 
plates always of the same rapidity, uniformly coated, and developed under 
the same conditions. Unless, however, this very unusual state of things 
exists, ‘ Exposure Tables’ are a ‘delusion and a snare.’ 

I have developed an immense number of plates exposed by amateurs, 
and have invariably found, that where the most elaborate calculations 
have been made from tables in order to ensure proper exposure, all the 
columns most carefully filled up as to light, lens, stop, plate, time of day, 
&c., with ‘no end’ of remarks, the errors in exposure have been the greatest. 
On the other hand, where the particulars given have been concise and 
few, and the amateur has depended upon his own observation, the nega- 
tives have always been more satisfactory. The reason is, that in the latter 
case the ‘ exposer’ thinks for himself and uses his own brains, thus ac- 
quiring valuable experience, while in the former he trusts to some one 
else’s. This ‘some one else,’ possibly (except perhaps as an experi- 
mentalist), having had no more experience than himself. 

It is, I suppose, too much to hope that plate makers will adopt some 
uniform way of describing the rapidity of their wares. One gives a 
sensitometer number, which goodness knows is indefinite enough; another 
calls them, ‘ Twenty or fifty times.’ Twenty or fifty times what? The 
rapidity of a wet plate, presumably. But what is the rapidity of a 
wet plate? It would be very interesting if we could ascertain the 
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percentage of ‘ dry plate’ workers who know anything about the rapidity oe 
of a wet plate. It was always rather problematical, even in experienced 
hands—most wet plate workers having several baths in various conditions, 
with collodions and developers ‘to match,’ for different kinds of work. 

Of course it is difficult, if not impossible, to fix a standard. Most 
commercial plate makers, however, i issue continuous batches of plates of 
tolerably uniform sensitiveness ; when they do not itis usually the result 
of accident; and, really (except for special purposes), a number more or 
less on the sensitometer is not of much consequence, 

My experience is, that if plates were exposed with half the care they 
are prepared, we should have fewer spoiled negatives; and if amateurs 
would only content themselves with one make of plate of, say, two de- 
grees of sensitiveness, keep to one developer and thoroughly master it, 
expose carefully from their own observation and not trust to ‘ tables,’ 
they would obtain far more satisfactory results, Plate makers might not 
sell quite so many plates, but they would at any rate not get blamed so 
frequently for sending out an inferior article, when the cause of failure is 
in many instances due to errors in exposure, resulting from misplaced 
confidence in, or imperfect application of, ‘Exposure Tables,’ 
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ALKALINE DEVELOPMENT—A NEW METHOD OF 
INTENSIFYING BEFORE FIXING. 


By B, J. Kpwarps. 


Amona the multitude of developers of various kinds now in use, or pro- 
posed from time to time, the original alkaline developer—pyro and 
ammonia—still holds its own for general utility, and, except for a few 
special purposes, is found by experienced workers to best meet their 
requirements. Not the least among its many advantages is the fact that 
by simply altering the proportions of the ingredients it is easy to produce 
at will any desired quality in the negative, from the soft and delicate 
detail in a portrait negative to the opaque density and clear glass shadows 
so desirable in a copy of a line engraving. Moreover, by having at com- 
mand the two forms of developer, giving such widely different results, the 
latitude which may be allowed in exposure is enormously increased. 

For studio work, or where the exposure is known to be correct, the © 
normal pyro and ammonia developer will usually be all that is needed ; 
but when it is required to develop a number of outdoor negatives, taken 
at different times and under varying conditions of light and exposure, 
some modification will often be required, otherwise it will be found that 
the same treatment which will give perfect negatives in some cases will 
produce hopeless failure in the others. For instance, over-exposed 
negatives will usually come out flat and wanting in contrast, or if de- 
velopment be long continued the shadows will be too much buried to give 
brilliant prints. 

In order to meet this difficulty it has hitherto been the usual practice 
when developing a series of landscape negatives to feel the way, as it 
were, by commencing each with a developer containing a minimum 
quantity of ammonia, or an excess of pyro, as a safeguard, in order to 
secure sufficient density in case of over exposure. 

This plan is, however, only partially successful, inasmuch as in the 
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case of plates which do not happen to be over exposed the quality of the 
resulting negatives cannot fail to be seriously deteriorated, owing to 


~- the employment of an unsuitable developer at the commencement; itis too 


late to remedy the defect by altering the developer after the first action 
on the film has taken place. 

By adopting the plan now proposed (which is exactly the reverse e of 
the method above indicated), much difficulty is avoided; correctly ex- 
posed plates are developed as they should be, while good ‘printing nega- 
tives are easily secured on plates which have received as much as eight 
or ten times the normal exposure. 

In the collodion process the universal practice was invariably to first 
bring out the detail in the negative by means of an energetic iron de- 
veloper, and then, after washing the film, to redevelop or intensify with 
pyro and silver to the required printing density. 

A somewhat similar method of intensification or redevelopment before 


. fixing will be found to work perfectly with gelatino-bromide plates, The 
modus operandi is the same in both cases, except that washing will 


seldom be needed between the two operations. 

The following method of working has been fully tested in practice, 
with excellent results :— 

The development of an exposed plate (correctly timed or not, as the 
case may be) should be commenced with a developer of the usual normal 
strength, containing, say, about two grains of pyro to each ounce of 
solution, with ammonia and bromide in proportion to suit the plates 
used when working under ordinary conditions. After pouring on this 
developer the result should be carefully watched. It will soon be seen 
whether the exposure has been correctly timed, in which case no 
alteration will be needed, the negative being completed with the required 
density and detail in one operation. If, however, the plate should appear 
to be over exposed (which will be shown by the way the details come out 
without any apparent increase in density), the normal developer must be 
thrown off at once, and the thin imuge flooded (without stopping to wash 
the plate) with the pyro redeveloper ; intensification will now rapidly 
take place, the further development of excess of half tones being checked 
at the same time. This second development should be continued until 
the required density is obtained, after which the plate is washed and fixed 
in the usual way. 

The redeveloper consists of a concentrated solution of pyro and 
ammonia, well restrained, so as to give great excess of density in the 
most exposed parts of the negative. 

The following will be found a good formula :— 


No. 1, 
MEME: 0p abide de} Lo isig bids erage otdeabaeaes ieteeee 64 grains. 
Citrate of ammonia or Citric ACID «2.5... ...cceceeees 1) ee 
RMT T OT al 527i baju cb ain b5ea tale wee he iseev hae 4 ounces, 
No. 2 
RNY re csr ins sce Sus Kocteancics, caine 2 drachms, 
Bromide of ammonia ...... say Bet pe * eae lp 3 
Distilled water .......... Mie ekbosniiits, > ounces, 


For use mix eabal dyes of No, 1 and No, 2 


~~ 
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The mixed redeveloper may be used for several plates in succession ; 
it may also be mixed with the ordinary developer in any desired pro- 
portion to suit special subjects, while alone it forms a capital developer 
for reproduction in black and white, or for lantern slides and transparen- 
cies on ordinary bromide plates. 

By the above system of modifying the development so as to harmonise 
with the actual exposure given much time is saved, and far more uniform 
results can be obtained than by the ordinary method—care being taken 
that all negatives, as far as possible, are sufficiently exposed, so as to 
avoid failures from under exposure. ‘With under-exposed plates very 
little can be done; they will never make good negatives. Perhaps the 
best plan in case of under exposure is to dilute the ordinary developer to 
about half strength, and wait patiently for the detail, and then finish 
with the normal developer or the redeveloper, as above, before fixing. 
It is useless to attempt to force out the image by the use of a large excess of 
ammonia. 

Pyro-developed negatives should always be treated after fixing with a 
clearing solution containing sulphate of iron. This has the effect of 
removing all stain and changing the colour of the deposit; it also 
renders the negatives absolutely permanent, so that they will not change 
afterwards by the action of light. 


erect 


COLOURED FILMS AND ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. WaterHovssE (Assistant Surveyor-General 
of India), 


Tur following brief notes on the present position of orthochromatic 
photography and of some results obtained by the writer in working with 
coloured gelatine dry plates may be of interest to readers of Tor BritisH 
JouRNAL PHoTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC. 

In an article on Coloured Films that appeared in the AumAnac for 
1876 the writer gave a sketch of the results obtained with coloured films 
up till that time, chiefly on wet and dry collodion plates containing 
bromide of silver or a mixture of iodide and bromide, and specially with 
reference to Dr. Vogel’s researches upon the increase of sensitiveness of 
bromide of silver stained with certain dyes for the rays of the spectrum 
absorbed by those dyes. From these researches the present system of 
orthochromatic, or, as it is sometimes called, isochromatic, photography 
has been elaborated. 

Almost before the article was published the writer had the good for- 
tune to hit upon a new dye, called ‘ Kosin,’ which, like cyanin (already 
experimented upon by Dr. Vogel), was found to impart an extraordinary 
sensitiveness for the yellow and green rays of the spectrum to bromised. 
or bromo-iodised collodion plates stained with it; so much so, that, with 
some plates, the maximum of photographic action was in the yellow, 
instead of the blue, as usual. When, however, the stained plates were 
tried on coloured objects, such as landscapes, flowers, coloured papers, 
&c., no such very marked increase of sensitiveness to yellow or green 
could be obtained. This failure was due, as was afterwards pointed out 
by Messrs. Ducos du Hauron, to the neglect of using a yellow screen, as 


& 


a 
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_- already recommended by Dr. Vogel, to lower the excessive action of the 
_ blue rays. ; 


No very practical steps seem, however, to have been taken in ortho- 
chromatic photography with the eosin dyes till 1882, when Messrs. 
Tailfer & Clayton obtained a patent for preparing gelatine dry plates 
containing eosin in combination with ammonia, the latter addition being 
one of the special points of their patent. Since then the question has 
been further worked out by various experimenters, with the result that by 


the transferrence of the centre of photographic sensitiveness of bromide 


and bromo-iodide from blue or violet to the yellow, an entire revolution 
has been worked in photographing coloured objects. Instead of the 
patches of absolute black by which the most luminous yellows in a paint- 
ing were represented in the photographic reproductions of a few years 
back, they can now be made to take their proper place as lights ; while, 
on the other hand, the dark shadows and distances containing a con- 
siderable proportion of blue, which so often came out almost white, in a 
manner totally destructive of the effect of the picture, can be reproduced 
in their proper tones as shadows. The importance of correct colour 
translation in the reproduction of works of art cannot be overestimated, 
and the new method of working has been adopted by all the leading art 
publishers for some time past. 

Although the exhaustive researches of Drs. Vogel and Eder and others 
have shown that there are a large number of dyes or colouring matters, 
chiefly derivatives of coal-tar, which more or less increase the sensitive- 
ness for yellow, orange, and red, of bromide or bromo-iodide of silver in 
gelatine or collodion, many of those which work well with collodion do 
not succeed with gelatine, and there is only one group, namely, the 
eosins, which has been found to give the most satisfactory practical 
results, both with gelatine and collodion. 

These dyes are all derivatives of fluorescin, a pthalein of resorcin. 
There are several varieties, but the best are those with a bluish shade 
and particularly erythrosin, an alkaline salt of tetra-iodfluorescin. Of 
different samples of erythrosin the most suitable, especially when used in 
conjunction with silver in the film, are those which form a precipitate 
with nitrate of silver, which remains insoluble, or néarly so, when well 
washed with distilled water. 

The great defect of the plates stained with the eosin dyes is the want 
of sensitiveness to red, and this has not yet been fully overcome, although 
the addition of cyanin or chlorophyl has been found useful. 

Cyanin, or quinoline blue, imparts to bromide of silver a very marked 
sensitiveness for the orange rays of the spectrum, and with collodio- 
bromide plates shows a decided maximum of action between D and C. 
Its high price, want of solubility in water, its tendency to lower the 
general sensitiveness of gelatine dry plates, and other defects, render it 
unsuitable to be used alone, except for special purposes; but it is useful 
when mixed with erythrosin, in the proportion of about one in ten, for 
somewhat increasing the sensitiveness to red. Such plates are, however, 
much less sensitive than plates stained with erythrosin alone. Dr. Vogel 
has recommended, under the name of azalin, a mixture of cyanin with 
quinoline red; but this, also, though an excellent colour sensitiser, has 
in the writer’s hands proved wanting in sensitiveness as compared with 
erythrosin, even when treated with ammonia, 
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Ordinary chlorophyl by itself, under favourable circumstances, gives 
bromide of silver in collodion a marked increase of sensitiveness to the ~ 


red rays of the spectrum, but with gelatine Eder has not found it work so 
well. Many of the green coal-tar dyes more or less exalt the sensitiveness 
of bromide of silver in gelatine or collodion to the red rays, but they have 
not hitherto been found of any practical use by themselves in photo- 
eraphing the reds of paintings and other coloured objects. Even coerulein, 
which Dr, Eder found to be the best sensitiser for the red rays of all the 
dyes he tried, shows no special sensitiveness for red when used for copy- 
ing coloured pictures. The same may be said of gallocyanin, a blue dye 


which the writer has found to be almost as good a sensitiser for spectrum — 


red as coerulein. ! 

Ives has found the chlorophyl prepared from the blue myrtle or peri- 
winkle (Vinca minor) to be specially suitable for orthochromatic photo- 
graphy, either alone or in combination with eosin. He works with 
collodio-bromide emulsions and uses yellow screens. The published 
results are very successful and show marked sensitiveness for red. 

Xanthophyl, the yellow colouring matter of flowers, has been found 
by some workers to give good orthochromatic effect. 

Of all the colouring matters yet tried none have been found capable 
of exalting the sensitiveness of bromide of silver to the red rays of the 
spectrum in the same degree as the eosins and cyanins do towards the 
orange and yellow rays, and until some means is discovered of doing this 
red must remain a more or less refractory colour for the photographer to 
deal with. 

Orthochromatic photography is, therefore, at present limited to the 
use of sensitive bromide of silver films in collodion or gelatine stained 
with erythrosin or other eosins, cyanin or chlorophyl alone or in com- 
bination, in order to obtain greater sensitiveness to green, yellow, orange, 
and red, than can be obtained without the aid of these dyes. To secure 
ve best results a yellow screen is necessary to reduce the action of the 

ues. : 
There are two ways of using erythrosin with gelatine dry plates, either 
alone or in combination with silver, and it may either be mixed in the 
emulsion or ready prepared plates can be steeped in a solution of the dye. 
The latter method is the most convenient. 

The plain solution of erythrosin may be used of various strengths, from 
1 : 40,000 to 1 : 10,000, or even stronger. Ammonia should be added to 
the bath in the proportion of one to two per cent. The writer has found 
that for general purposes the strength of 1 : 10,000 with one per cent. of 
ammonia, as also recommended by Bothamley, answers very well. 

The plates are steeped for a minute or two in the dye solution, and 
then put away to dry in the dark, Some workers recommended the use 
of a preliminary bath of very dilute ammonia, but the writer has not 
found it necessary, working in a hot climate. 

Of the methods with silver the writer prefers that recommended by 
Drs. Mallmann and Scolik in the Correspondenz for 1886, No. 315, page 
590. It gives exceedingly sensitive plates, which with due care keep 
well. Asslightly modified it is as follows :—50c.c. of an erythrosin solu- 
tion, 1: 1000 in water, are heated in a water bath by candlelight or in the 
dark room, and nitrate of silver solution is dropped in so long as a pre- 
cipitate falls, The precipitate is allowed to settle, the supernatant liquid 
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decanted off, fresh distilled water added, and the precipitate thrown on a 

filter and washed with distilled water till the washings show no milkiness 
with hydrochloric acid. When this point is nearly reached the dye will 
begin to dissolve, and with some samples the precipitate is very soluble, 
and therefore it is important to use pure erythrosin, which gives an al- 
most insoluble precipitate with nitrate of silver. When all free silver has 
been removed the precipitate is washed in the filter with 2 to 4 cc. strong 
ammonia mixed with 20 c.c. of water. This quantity dissolves the pre- 
-cipitate entirely and easily, but if not the ammonia solution can be passed 
through over and over again till all is dissolved. Water may then be 
passed through the filter to make up 200 or 800c.c., forming a bath in 
which the plates are bathed for one minute, A preliminary bath of dilute 
ammonia is also recommended for these plates, but the writer has found 
it unnecessary. Using the medium quantity of ammonia and water, and 
one minute soaking, these plates show a very strong bluish pink colour 
when dry, and retain a good deal of colour through developing and fixing, 
till all the hypo is well washed out, when the dye also dissolves. This 
bath is rather troublesome to make up, but once made it can be used 
over and over again, adding a little ammonia from time to time. 

Contrary to what might be expected, these erythrosin silver plates 
have very good keeping qualities. The writer has developed some which 
had been laid aside in a dark slide for two months at the worst season of 
the year in the rains, when the air is constantly saturated with moisture, 
They were quite clean and free from spots or fogginess round the edges. 
The stained plates are best packed away in the same manner as un- 
stained dry plates, and kept dry and free from contact of air. Packing in 
boxes is very liable to cause fogginess round the edges. 

It is needless to remark that these very highly sensitive plates should 
be prepared and developed in a very weak light, and kept in the dark as 
much as possible, 

The dark-room light should be red or deep orange. One thickness 
ruby glass, two Turkey red twill or cherry fabric, and one yellow satein or 
golden fabric answer well. For developing the Britannia developer seems 
very suitable. 

The writer has found that no plates stained with erythrosin with or 
without silver give the full maximum of orthochromatic effect in the 
yellows without the use of a yellow screen. The simplest and most 
efficient method of using the yellow screen is to place a piece of this 
structureless collodion film stained yellow with a suitable yellow dye— 
such as chrysoidin, aurantia, or uranin—in a double diaphragm made of 
thin sheet brass. Films may be kept at hand of different degrees of 
intensity, and can easily be changed as required according to the amount 
of yellow or blue in the picture. 

The writer has found that the plan suggested by Captain Abney of 
throwing a yellow beam of light on to the picture while being copied is a 
very greatimprovement. Where sunshine is available, an ordinary mirror 
covered with yellow glass, or with a film of gelatine coloured with a suitable 
yellow dye, such as chrysoidin, aurantia, or uranin, may be used. The 
exposure is lessened to about one-third of that required with the yellow 
diaphragm, and the result is more harmonious, the reds being par- 
ticularly improved. The method has the further great advantage, that 
the sharpness and focus of the image is not interfered with as it is when 
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yellow screens are applied to the lens, though with thin collodion films 
in the place of the diaphragm it is exceedingly slight. 

In this connexion it may be noted, that, as observed by Draper and 
Eder, a beam of light passing through a yellow transparent medium 
greatly increases the sensitiveness of an ordinary unstained gelatino- 
bromide dry plate for the yellow and red rays of the spectrum. Photo- 
graphs of the spectrum, lately taken by the writer in this manner through 
a screen of gelatine stained with chrysoidin, show a very strong maximum 


of action in the green and yellow between E and D, with fairly strong — 


action extending through the whole of the red. Exposed without the 
screen on the same plate the spectrum shows a very weak action in these 
parts, the maximum being between F and G. 

It is possible that to this strong sensitising action for the less re- 
frangible rays is due part of the extra sensitiveness of the stained plates 
for red when illuminated by the yellow beam; but the writer has not 
found that the latter is of much use in producing an orthochromatic 
effect on unstained plates in copying coloured pictures, though some 
operators have produced orthochromatic effects on unstained plates by 
using screens stained with turmeric. A good deal, however, depends on 
the composition of the sensitive films, different makes of plates, even by 
the same manufacturer, behaving entirely different when exposed to the 
spectrum. Thus another make of plate exposed to the spectrum through 
the same chrysoidin screen for the same time as the one noted above, 
shows only medium sensitiveness between F and E, the unstained plate 
being far more sensitive in the same part. 

The use of the yellow beam is, unfortunately, limited to countries like 
India, where sunshine is tolerably constant, but in large establishments 
devoted to the reproduction of pictures, arrangements could easily be 
made for illuminating with the electric light, or other artificial light 
through yellow screens. 

It is even possible, though it seems rather a paradox to old photo- 
graphers, that a yellow glasshouse would be well adapted for the special 
purpose of copying paintings, &c., and in the case of a subject with red 
hair, a freckled face, and a light blue dress, for portraiture also. 

It would unduly extend the limits of an Atmanac article, already 
somewhat exceeded, to enter further into the preparation and working of 
orthochromatic plates by the collodion processes, wet or dry ; full details 
of these and other methods will be found in Dr. Vogel’s work on the 
Photographing of Coloured Objects, of which a translation from German 
into French has recently been published. A variety of formule for the 
staining of gelatine dry plates have been given in papers by Hyslop, 
Wellington, Bothamley, and others, in the English photographic journals. 

It will suffice to say that from the very high degree of sensitiveness 
gelatine dry plates—treated as above described with erythrosin—show, 
apart from their special sensitiveness for yellow and suitability for 
copying work, they may advantageously be used for instantaneous 
pictures and all ordinary purposes of the landscape or amateur photo- 
grapher. They will be found specially valuable in bringing out details of 
the deep shadows under trees or in shady glens, and, with the yellow 

screen, for distant hills, clouds, and strongly contrasting tints of foliage. 


| 
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SPOTS ON PLATES AND PRINTS. 
By 8. Rovcu. 


Aone the numerous causes of spots and defects, both in the production 
_ of dry plates and prints on albumenised paper, no one is more prolific 
than the employment of water which has passed through an indiarubber 


tube of the light coloured class so commonly employed. If such water be 


carefully examined microscopically, it will be found to be liberally con- 
taminated with mechanical impurities, which act upon the sensitive 
surface, whether plate or print, in a deleterious manner, 

Among the various methods by which such tubing can be rendered 
harmless, one is to give the inside a substantial coating of tough collo-, 


dion. To do this, all that is necessary is to nearly stop up one end, just _ 


allowing room for the air to escape, and then pouring in at the other end 
enough collodion to ensure every portion of the surface being coated by 
it. The superfluous collodion is then poured back into the stock bottle, 
the cork removed from the further extremity, and a current of air sent 
through the tube by applying the nozzle of a common pair of house 
bellows to the one end to effect the evaporation of the ether, 

Melted paraffin wax may be applied in a similar way, and with 
almost equally good results, 

— 


TONING READY SENSITISED PAPER. 
By Tuos. Forrzst. 


ReEADy sensitised paper is such a great convenience that I venture to 
state it would be universally employed, except in very large business 
houses, but for the difficulty generally experienced in toning it. This 
difficulty need not be experienced if care can be taken to neutralise the 
acidity of the paper previous to or during the toning. 

_ This acidity may be neutralised before toning by immersing the pre- 
viously washed prints in a solution of washing soda before toning, but this 
method has the disadvantage of altering the condition of the toning bath, 
which is likely to cause irregularity of tone. After considerable experience 
with ready sensitised paper I have found the following toning bath the 
most reliable, giving any tone desired, from the warmest red-brown to 
velvety black, with any good brand of paper. 

Make up a stock solution of borax two ounces to the quart of water ; 
then, having well washed your prints, pour into the toning dish as much 
of the borax solution as will be required for the batch of prints in hand 
(say ten ounces for fifty cartes), and add thereto, say, two grains chloride 
gold, and immediately immerse as many prints as desired, and keep moving 
tilltoned. After toning pour the toning solution back into the stock 
solution of borax, and keep in a dark place till next required to tone, when 
pour out a sufficient quantity of stock solution, and add gold as before 
(but not in so large a proportion as at first, as there will be some gold in 
the solution from the previous toning), and immediately proceed to tone as 
before. 

This bath may be used over and over again for some time, merely 
adding gold as required immediately before toning. One great advantage 
of this bath is that it is always ready for immediate use, and as the gold 
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is added immediately before toning, no more solution, or gold, need be 
used than is actually required for the number of prints to be toned. Also 
when very large batches of prints are to be toned, gold may be added from 
time to time (even while the prints are in the bath) when the toning pro- 
ceeds too slowly. No mealiness of prints need be feared with this bath, 
and as the goldis only added as required for the batch of prints to be toned, 
it is very economical, one grain of gold being ample to tone each sheet of 
paper. J 
It is advisable to warm the bath and the toning dish before use. 


—— 


THE EFFECT OF HEAT RADIATIONS. 
By Joun Bintyes. 


Ir has for a long time been known that heat acts injuriously upon a 
sensitive bromide of silver plate, and an unsuspected cause of many 
failures is to be found in their being subjected unequally to high tem- 
peratures. There are many bodies which may be brought into near 


contact with a sensitive surface without affecting it, but which, if warmed — 


previously, will seriously affect it, possibly in consequence of emanations 
given off by the heat, or possibly in consequence of the raised temperature 
itself. 

Dark slides which have a hinge of certain kinds of leather, or leather 
cloth, not unfrequently show a stain opposite such material. Black 
varnish, too thickly applied, is another source of this defect. Itis known 
that when any lettering is made upon one side of the shutter, as in the 
case of slides formed of cardboard, and which during exposure are 
withdrawn from the dark slide altogether and returned in a reverse 
manner (the lettering in such case being to indicate whether the plate 
has been exposed or not), in many instances plates carried in such 
Slides have, upon development, had the lettering distinctly impressed 
on the face of the negative. In nearly every case where this has hap- 
pened it is believed to have been the result of an exposure of the dark 
slide to the sun, by which the black, printed matter was placed under 
such conditions as to radiate a greater degree of heat than the other 
parts. Indeed, the mere placing of a slide for a few minutes upon a 
warm, sandy soil has often been sufficient to produce this effect. 
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TO CLEAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PROPERTIES. 
By H. N,. Kina. 


Some time since I purchased with other items a lot of plate boxes, 
printing frames, &c., made in the early days of photography, and of 
excellent quality, but by their appearance they must have been stored in 
a coal cellar for years, Hesitating as to whether I should consign them 
to the ‘ firewood department,’ a sample packet of an article very much 
advertised was left at my door—by its use marvellous results were to be 
obtained. Taking the packet as directed I set to work on one of the boxes, 
the result was the dirt flew away as by magic; then with sponge and 
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_ mahogany stain I went over the same, following it up with brown hard 


_. warnish. They are now filled with negatives and are a treat to look at. 


If you have any old soiled mounts treat them in the same way, and then 
follow up with clean sponge, and you will find them useful. Take your 
printing frames: they will get greasy and slip from the hand, and, 
perhaps, at the loss of a valuable negative. Treat them in the same 
way. Do the same with the doors and windows of your studio; with your 
porcelain trays a few moments’ rubbing will astonish you. Serve your 
cameras, tripods, &c., in the same way, and they will be worth more 
money ; your brass work will look almost new, your zinc trays and glass 
ware, your rusty iron articles will look beautifully bright. 

One hint I may be allowed to give; if you are a family man don’t 
expect to keep the article for your own use, but take my advice and 
provide Elizabeth Mary Jane with a packet when required. She will work 
it out and give value for the money on the spoons, the forks, your brass 
plates, and scores of other items to your benefit, and please the bettcr 
half. If you are a single man you will bless me for the recommendation 
of how to do it, if married (and I speak from experience) I am certain I 
shall not get into hot water with advising such extra expenditure, but 
shall get blessed by both, 

P.S.—I find I have omitted one very important item in the above, 
viz., the formula. In this instance you will not be troubled with ten per 
cent. solutions. I have no interest in recommending a good and usefui 
article, sold at 4d. per pound by every oil and colourman, beyond paying 
for it; but I will rely on the Editor’s good nature, and in hopes that the 
many readers of this will reap the benefit when I say the article is 
‘ Brooks’s Soap,’ Monkey Brand, 
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ACTINOMETRY IN PARTIBUS. 
By H. H. O’Farreru (Madras). 


A quEstion frequently put to me by my friends who knew that I had 
commenced my photographic experiences in India was, ‘Do you give 
much shorter exposures in India than in England?’ This was a question 
I found much difficulty in answering satisfactorily, because in my pre- 
Bedford Street days I was a raw beginner, and worked on principles (or 
rather the want of them) the bare recollection of which now causes me a 
perceptible shudder. Judging, however, from the number of cases of 
pronounced under exposure with which I was afflicted in those good old 
days when I used the most rapid plates and a drop shutter and lumped 
in the ammonia by the wineglassful, I thought myself justified in 
asserting that the actinic force of a tropical sun was by no means pro- 
portional to its calorific capabilities, This, however, was vague, and by 
no means satisfactory to my desperately accurate friends at the Camera 
Club, whose passion for absolute fact, like that of the lady in the Mikado, 
- amounted to a disease. So I resolved that on my return to the gorgeous 
East I would endeavour to decide the matter with at least an approach to © 
definiteness, and at the same time while away the tedium of a sea voyage 

with a few actinometrical experiments. 
I used a Stanley’s actinometer, more because I happened to have one 
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by me than for any other reason. With proper precautions—and what 
instrument does not require proper precautions ?—it is a fairly accurate 
and reliable guide to exposure. The first of these precautions relates to 
the test colour painted on the glass slip beneath which the bromide paper 
is exposed. The paper that the firm supplies darkens to a bluish grey 
under the action of light, and ultimately to a much darker shade of the 
same colour. The test slip, for some occult reason of which I could never 
obtain a satisfactory explanation, is colotred a sickly green. The first 
step, obviously, was to remove the misleading slip, which would have 
been doubly misleading to me, as I had determined to prepare my own 
paper. The next step was to provide a substitute. This, as I am sure 
all who have ever had much to do with matching colours will easily 
understand, was by no means so easy a task. After considerable trouble 
of a more or less fruitless description, I made the happy discovery that 
with the paper as I had prepared it I could do without a test slip 
altogether, the. paper forming its own standard of comparison. Let me 
explain. I cut a strip from a roll of Eastman B paper and soaked it for 
exactlyjten minutes in a ten per cent. solution of nitrite of potassium. 
I then rinsed it in distilled water, and allowed it to dry naturally. The 
result was a paper that attained a beautiful blue colour in a short space 
of time, and would darken no more, at least perceptibly, under a pro- 
longed exposure, All that was requisite, therefore, was to use the last 
exposed strip as a test slip with which to compare the piece under 
exposure. 

- And now for the results. Iam afraid that they are still somewhat 
rough, first, because my nitrite paper, owing to reckless expenditure at 
the outset, did not last till I got to India, but gave up the ghost a few 
days after I had left Aden ; and, secondly, because I had made no test in 
England in the summer months, and lacked a fair basis of comparison. 
I had, however, experimented with the best light obtainable in September, 
the month in which I left England, and by the help of Dr. Scott’s tables — 
(published in Burton’s and other note-books) it was possible to roughly 
supply the latter defect. 

Taking the normal exposure requisite to produce the tint in London 
at the end of September at 90 seconds for blue sky at eight a.m., and 15 
seconds in the sun at the same hour, I found that at Port Said 40 ‘seconds 
and 10 seconds sufficed to get the same result ; in the Red Sea, 25 seconds 
and 6 seconds; and at Aden, 15 seconds and 3 seconds. Now from Scott’s 
tables I find that the English figures require to be divided by three to 
reduce them to the normal figure for a June day at noon, which, I take, 
is the standard, This brings it to 30 seconds and 5 sedonds. In round 
numbers, the morning light at Aden in the middle of October is about 
double the best midday light of a June day in England, The light, how- 
ever, at midday in Aden was hardly perceptibly more actinic at noon than 
at eight a.m. 

As Aden is about the same latitude as Madras, and about midway 
between the extreme latitudes of Southern India, r think these results 
will probably fairly represent the actinometrical conditions of that portion 
of the Indian continent. I shall hope to pursue the subject during the 
present year, and contribute another short note on the subject to the next 
issue of Toe British JournaL PHorograpuic ALMANAC, 
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TECHNICAL ESSAYS FOR YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 


By THE EDITOR. 


In a ‘Department for Inexperienced Photographers,’ I attempted in Tur 
British JournaL or PHoroerapuy to present in simple language to a 
certain class of readers a few lessons in the practice of the art. It 
having by some been considered desirable that a similar course should 
_ be given in this Annual, I have reconstructed them for this purpose, re- — 
writing them when necessary, and giving formule of the latest and most 
approved nature. 


CHapter I.—EMULSION PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Assuming the reader of this class of articles to be quite unacquainted 
with photography, we open the series by an elementary explanation 
concerning emulsion photography. 

The sensitive material in a plate is usually bromide, chloride, or 
iodide of silver embedded in some suitable vehicle, such as collodion, 
albumen, or gelatine. Albumen was the medium in which it was at first 
formed, and the sensitive film was prepared by mixing with it a small 
proportion of iodide of potassium or of ammonium, which was then 
spread upon glass and allowed to dry. The plate thus coated was im- 
mersed in a solution of nitrate of silver, by which the silver combined 
with the iodine, forming iodide of silver throughout the interstices of 
the film, the potassium or ammonium combining with the nitric acid thus 
liberated and forming nitrate of potash, which, being soluble in water, 
was thus lost sight of. Notso, however, the iodide of silver, which being 
of a light yellow colour, and insoluble in water, remained in the film, to 
which it imparts a creamy appearance. 

Seeing that plates prepared in the manner just outlined were used 
while wet, especially when collodion formed the vehicle in which the 
insoluble silver salt was formed, this method of working was known as 
the wet collodion process. But if the iodide (or other insoluble salt) 
of silver be the real energetic material which forms the photograph, why, 
it may be said, not make up a quantity by itself, and then stir it up 
among the liquid that is to serve as a vehicle? This was done many 
years ago, and from its thus forming an emulsion arose the term 
emulsion photography. A photographic emulsion, therefore, is nothing 
more or less than a solution of albumen, gelatine, or collodion, containing, 
mixed up with it, the sensitive calls (which are none the less salts 
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because they are amorphous opaque matter) of which the image is 
eventually composed, after having been submitted to the action of light, 
The terms ‘collodion emulsion’ or ‘ gelatine emulsion’ merely indicate 
the vehicle, and a gelatine or collodion emulsion plate i is one coated with 
an emulsion formed of one or the other vehicle. 

When a bromide of silver alone is emulsified in the manner indicated, 
then it is termed a gelatino-bromide or collodio-bromide plate or process, 
and so forth with chloride and iodide. But as chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine are known in chemistry as halogens, they are not unfrequently 
spoken of in this connexion as the haloid salts of silver. 

Sensitive emulsion may be applied to paper (for being printed on in ~ 
the usual way) as well as to glass. There are two systems of emulsion 
for paper; one in which the surface darkens directly under the light, the 
other requiring the aid of a developing solution, Paper coated according 
to the requirements of both these systems are now commercial pro- 
ductions and may be readily obtained everywhere. As a vehicle in 
which to emulsify the sensitive salt, collodion possesses a great ad- 
vantage over gelatine, inasmuch as it is always ready for use; and 
from the great rapidity with which the film sets, it can be employed for 
the extemporaneous preparation of plates which will be ready for use 
almost immediately afterwards, or which, if allowed time to dry, will 
keep good for a long period. But gelatine in turn possesses an 
advantage over collodion on account of the greater hardness of the film 
and the superior sensitiveness. For the photographer whose aim is 
merely to produce a few plates now and again by artificial light in the 
evenings, the collodion emulsion, being always ready for use, will afford 
exceptional advantages, 


Cuarter Il.—How to Make a Nuaative. 


We shall at present dismiss all considerations respecting a camera and 
stand, taking it for granted that these are already in the possession of the 
young photographic aspirant, but who does not as yet quite clearly know 
how he is to proceed to work. 

Having mounted the camera on the stand, let it be pointed towards 
some out-of-door subject on which there is well marked light and shade. 
This may be a brick wall in a garden or a house at no great distance, 
by preference one on which the sun is shining obliquely at the time. 
Should any ‘sisters, cousins, or aunts’ happen to be in the scene no 
special harm will arise, only as the first trial may not be all that is 
desired it is wise to operate under such circumstances as to prevent un-— 
pleasant i Peibeeetoae being made, just at first, as to the measure of success, 
and to bury one’s sorrow in secret. 

Rack the lens or camera in or out until the image is seen clearly 
depicted upon the ground-glass—the focussing screen—of the camera, 
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‘Here note that the focussing screen has a twofold use: it serves the 


purpose of composition by enabling the operator to see precisely the 
nature of the picture he is ultimately to obtain as a negative, for which 
purpose he must dodge in or out the legs of his tripod, or rotate the 
camera a little to one side or the other until he is satisfied with the 
pictorial effect, 

When thus composing a picture it is well at first to do so without any 
stop or diaphragm being inserted in the lens, as the greatest possible 
illumination, quite irrespective of sharpness, is here desirable. The 
proper arrangement of the subject having been secured, next try and 
make the image as sharp as possible on the ground-glass, which is the 
second function performed by the focussing screen. It is quite possible 
that the image may be sharp in the centre and fall away, in respect to 
definition, towards the sides. To rectify this insert the largest diaphragm 
and note the effect upon the image. One use of a diaphragm is to extend 
the area of sharp definition to the extreme edges, another being to extend 
the range of sharpness from a near to a distant object.. Should the first 
diaphragm not give the marginal sharpness desired, then must each 
smaller in succession be tried until the sides are sufficiently well defined. 

To permit of the image being clearly seen upon the ground-glass, a 
focussing cloth is necessary. This is an opaque square of black flexible 
fabric such as velvet, which, when thrown over the camera must be so 
capacious as to permit of its covering the head of the operator, whose eyes 
must be at least ten inches from the focussing screen. This cloth, by 
preventing the light from behind from falling upon the ground-glass, 
permits of the image formed by the lens being distinctly seen, which 
without such an adjunct would not be the case, If the beginner is not 
gifted with very sharp sight, he may with advantage have recourse to the 
aid of a small magnifying glass so as to ensure the utmost possible sharp- 
ness when focussing. 

We now turn our attention to the plates. Having obtained a packet 
of dry plates the suitable size for the camera, they must be brought in a 
room into which not the slightest vestige of white light finds admission. 
Let the light proceed from a candle or lamp so carefully covered by deep 
ruby glass or ruby paper as to render impossible any ray from it escaping 


into the room, except those transmitted through the coloured screen. 


The faintest white light falling upon the plates, even for an instant, will 
cause them to fog and be rendered useless. Having opened the parcel, 
ascertain which is the coated side of the plate, and place it in the slide, 
face down, taking care to fasten down the back. Of course this may be 
done at any time, even one or two weeks or even months anterior to the 
time of using the plates in the camera, but special care must be taken 
that the slides containing the sensitive plates be kept away from the light 
in the interval, because no matter how closely fitting the various parts of 
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the slide may appear to be, it is not impossible that a little light may be | 
admitted. The precaution of keeping each ‘loaded’ slide in a bag of 
black calico or an envelope of brown paper cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. 

It is in giving the exposure that the greatest errors will be perpetrated 
at first, and regarding this no rule can be given. If one second’s ex- 
posure be given at first, the tyro will, upon developing the plate, ascertain 
whether this has been too much or too little. The mere act of exposing 
is simple. Having ascertained that the subject is focussed, cap the lens, 
remove the focussing screen, and insert the dark slide. Draw the shutter 
from the latter, and when all is ready uncap the lens for a second, 
Having replaced the shutter, remove the slide to the dark room, 


; Ferrous-Oxalate Developer. 

There are two systems of development, one by iron and the other by 
pyrogallic acid. We shall describe the former first. 

Having previously prepared, in separate bottles, a saturated solution 
of protosulphate of iron (saturated in the sense that the water can dis- 
solve no more, and that there are undissolved crystals still lying on 
the bottom) and a saturated solution of neutral oxalate of potash, and 
having previously added two or three drops of sulphuric acid per pint to 
the iron solution to ensure acidity, lay the plate down, face up, in a 
flat developing dish, and pour over it enough water to cover the sur- 
face. Allow this to stand, carefully protected from the red light, while 
three drachms (or parts, according to the quantity required) of the iron 
solution are poured into a graduate, to which is then added a quantity of ~ 
the potassium oxalate solution sufficient to make two measured ounces. 
The mixing of these two solutions, colourless in themselves or nearly so, 
produces a red fluid, the colour of which, however, will scarcely be observed 
in the red operating light. Now, tilting up the dish containing the 
negative, pour off the water, and then pour in the ferrous-oxalate developer 
which has just been mixed. Rock the dish gently backwards and for- 
wards to ensure the liquid passing over the face of the plate, and if 
the exposure in the camera has been correct, an image will speedily 
begin to appear on the plate, 

The sky and best lighted parts will show first, followed by those 
portions that were not so well lighted. By slow degrees the whole image 
will be out. It is desirable to continue the development until the half 
tones shall have become merged into the high lights, scarcely anything 
remaining visible but the deepest details, At this stage the plate must be 
removed from the dish and subjected to a rinsing with water, When 
held up against the light all the details will now be seen. If these 


appear to be imperfect it is not yet too late to return the plate tothe 


developing dish for further treatment. 


7 
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When it is believed that the whole details have been brought out in a 
sufficient degree, it is rinsed, and then transferred to a dish containing 
fixing solution. This may consist either of cyanide of potassium or 
hyposulphite of soda. There are several reasons why the latter may be 
preferred. In this case a degree of strength of four ounces to the pint of 
water will be found to make a fixing bath of average strength. By 
immersion in this solution the white coating of the plate disappears ; 
this can only be properly ascertained by lifting up the negative and 
examining it from the under or plain glass side, It must remain in this 
solution a little longer than suffices for ensuring the removal of the 
white film, after which it is placed in a dish of water to secure the 
removal of the hyposulphite of soda. In this dish the water must be 
very frequently changed. It is difficult to say precisely how long a 
negative should be washed, but it is safe to leave it in changing water 
for half an hour, . 
After this it is reared on end to dry. 


Carter III,—DrvenormMent py PyroGanuic Acip. 

Previous to speaking of the effects of under or over exposure, and the 
means by which such can be discovered, and in some measure rectified, 
we shall give an acconnt of development by the agency of pyrogallic acid. 

The method now to be described is one of several hundred different 
systems of development employed, for nearly every worker, while giving 
general adherence to a formula, appears to make some slight departure 
from its strict letter in order to suit his own special requirement. But 
pyrogallic development is all based upon one foundation, namely, pyro- 
gallic acid dissolved in water together with an alkali. As regards the 
latter some prefer ammonia, others one or other of the fixed alkalies, 
carbonate of potash, carbonate of soda, or carbonate of ammonia, or 
sometimes a mixture of two or more of these, 

_ At this stage we do not wish to hamper the mind of the beginner 
by presenting to him a number of formula, but shall content ourselves 
by giving him such simple directions by which to develop a negative as 
will render it well-nigh impossible for him to fail. 

In a bottle or vessel of any kind—a glass tumbler, for example—place 
a dessertspoonful of common washing soda, previously crushed, and to 
this add a quantity of water not quite sufficient to dissolve it all. If it 
does, add more soda till the water will dissolve no more. In another 
vessel do precisely the same, but substituting carbonate of potash for the 
soda salt. Now take a bottle having a turnover lip and a nicely fitting 
cork, and pour into it equal quantities of the two saturated solutions 
described, and for each ounce of this mixture, whatever the quantity may 
be, add about twelve drops of strong liquid ammonia. You have now a 
stock alkaline solution which is always ready for use, and will last a long 
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time, as it has to be used very sparingly. The vessels in which | a | 
solutions were prepared may now be washed out. 

Just before developing, and having guessed the quantity of ery 
necessary to cover a plate when lying in the developing dish, and which 
may be one, two, or three ounces according to the size of the plate, dis- 
solve in this quantity of water pyrogallic acid in the proportion of two 
grains to each ounce. Having placed the plate in the dish, face up, pour 
over it the pyrogallic solution, taking care that it is made to flow over 
and wet the surface thoroughly, thereby avoiding air bubbles, which 
would show eventually as white spots on the negative. 

Having allowed the pyrogallic solution to act on the plate for about 
half a minute or more, it is then poured off into. a graduate or other 
suitable vessel, such as a porcelain egg-cup, into which two drops of the 
alkaline solution have been previously dropped from the stock bottle. 
This alkaline pyro solution is again poured over the surface of the plate, 
and a sharp look-out kept for the appearing of the image. Do not get 
flurried or impatient should the image be slow in appearing: it is bound 
to come. Still, should an unusually long time, say two minutes, elapse 
without the image coming, it may be necessary to add one or two drops — 
more of the alkaline solution; but it is wise to do this with care, for if 
too much were added, the negative might seid with an unmanageable 
degree of rapidity. 

After the details are all well out, let the development be continued 
until they seem to disappear, leaving nothing but the very deepest 
shadows white. After this remove the negative, wash it slightly under 
a tap, and transfer to the hyposulphite of soda fixing bath made in 
accordance with previous directions. 

Another formula is a great favourite with the writer, who finds, how- 
ever, that there are some otherwise good plates in the market for which 
it is not well adapted, as they pucker up under its action. For such 
ammonia is recommended as the alkali to be put into the developer, 

Make two solutions as follows :— 


Solution A, 


Sulphite of Soda 1.02.00, clit. Usk cascuassuts seule 6 ounces. 
PLOW WATER OT, 7a. kceld sews de Chan seniee dl fn oe eee 32 Onis 
Make slightly acid with citric acid, and when 
cold add— 
PyVOCAVIGMACIA. ‘Hisivuss hha tes ces suessege seeiewe dee eee 1 ounce, 
Solution B, 

Carboriate Of Oda. ..;..1:++>001rhaceeesersaees wesbuun saan aevitne nan 
Carbonate of potash ....... eee ey ce Sie 1 ounce. 
AVELOD os casivaeaeceiia.ss Sansahesaieees orice me 32 ounces, 


To develop,"mix equal parts of A and B, then add two parts of water. 


Se 
‘g 


- 
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It is sometimes desirable to add double that quantity of water, especially 
if the exposure has been very rapid. 


Onaprer [Y.—Over anp Unprr Exposurn. 

In deseribing the development of a negative, it has been assumed that 
it has hitherto been a case of plain sailing with the photographic tyro. 
Some of the rocks or pitfalls which may lie in the way may now be 
mentioned. 

Hf upon applying the developing solution the image takes a very long 
time to appear, it may be concluded that either a too brief exposure has 
been given or that the developer is too weak. If the former be the case, 
it will be signified by the high lights eventually acquiring vigour, the 
deep shadows being either exceedingly tardy in appearing or failing to 
come out at all. If, on the contrary, there be no such wide distinction 


_ between the lights and shadows, but only a general disinclination of any 


image to appear, the presumption is that the fault lies with the developer. 
The remedy in this latter case is to increase the proportion of the alkali, 
which treatment will never failin bringing out the details. It is not wise to 
add so much as to render the development too rapid. Again, it happens 
with many brands of plates that the presence of alkali in such a propor- 
tion as would effect a very quick development may fog or veil the 
shadows. This is prevented by the addition of two or three drops of a 
fifteen-grain solution (i.e., fifteen grains to an ounce of water) of bromide 
of potassium or bromide of ammonium, the function of which is to pre- 


vent any abnormal deposit on the shadows, or to keep them clean. But 


owing to the retarding influence of the bromide it must be used sparingly. 
However, it permits of the employment of a larger amount of alkali than 
it would be safe to introduce into the developer without such a check 
upon its energy. It is not quite easy to say precisely how much ought to 
be added, because of the diversity in character of commercial plates, the 
best treatment for one brand not being necessarily that for another. 
There are some plates which require no bromide at all, while others are 
very liable to fog unless a liberal proportion is present. 

Should the image make its appearance with too much equality all over, 
the shadows coming simultaneously with the lights, it may be taken as 
evidence of over exposure. In this case it is necessary to act promptly, 
and at once to pour the developer back into the graduate or cup, and add 
to the solution a liberal dose of bromide, say, four drops or more, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case, and having stirred the solution 
so as to mix it well up return it to the plate which, meantime, has been 
rinsed. The object of this is to retard the action of the developer upon 
the shadows, which are thus held in check, while the developing action 
goes on in the high lights. Under this altered condition of the developer 
the plate may be subjected to its action for a prolonged period without 
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danger of the shadows becoming fogged. If it is known beforehand, or 
very strongly suspected, that the plate has received much too long an 
exposure, then will it be wise to introduce two or three drops of the bro- 
mide solution along with the pyrogallic acid previous to adding any 
alkali at all, as this will in some measure ameliorate the effect of over 
exposure, while the alkali may also have its action checked by a similar 
addition of bromide. 

What has been here said applies, of course, to pyrogallic development, 
and it can be readily inferred that by an intelligent adjustment of the 
component parts of the developer, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, 
of the alkali and the bromide, a considerable latitude in the exposure is 
permissible. In all photographic operations development, more than 
any other, requires the exercise of judgment, Almost everything else 
can be effected by a hard-and-fast rule, but development. is amenable to 
the intelligence of the operator, an intelligence that must be exercised in 
the case of every individual plate. 

In ferrous-oxalate development there is not the same degree of lati- 
tude as in that by pyrogallic acid, although in cases of over exposure the 
latent or even partially developed image is amenable to the retarding 
influence of bromide, a few drops of which may, especially at the initial 
stage of development, be added with marked advantage, Another factor 
in facility of development is weakening the developer by the addition of 
water. 

The darkening of the pyro developer, which not unfrequently becomes 
of a muddy-looking nature after remaining on the plate for a few minutes, 
may be prevented by sulphite of soda. One of the best ways to employ 
this salt is to saturate with it the water in which the pyrogallic acid is 
dissolved. Provided this is done, an aqueous solution of the acid may 
be made which will keep good for a long time, whereas if it be dissolved 
in water alone without the sulphite it will decompose with ‘so great a 
degree of rapidity as to render its preparation in this way a loss. 

There are several other additions which may be made to the solution 
which will prevent the pyro from decomposing, but the consensus of 
opinion points to sulphite of soda as being the best at present known. 
It will prove highly educational to the beginner if he will develop a 
plate without such addition, and note the state in which he finds the 
developer at its close, and afterwards go through the same operation 
with a second plate, a liberal proportion of sulphite being mixed with 
the developer. So clear will it remain in the latter case, compared with 
the muddiness of the former, that he will be tempted to use it over again 
on the succeeding plates, which may, in many instances, be done with 
advantage. s 


- 
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CHAPTER V.—ALBUMENISED ParER PRINTING. 
-. Albumenised paper is simply a fine quality of paper, one side of which 
is heavily sized with albumen in which has been beaten up a certain pro- 
portion of a chloride, such as that of ammonium. The object of the 
albumen is mainly to keep the picture on the surface, thereby ensuring 
brilliance, for without it the photograph would be produced in the body 
of the paper and have a sunken, lack-lustre appearance. The object in 
adding the chloride is to cause the formation of chloride of silver, which 
is very sensitive to light, more especially when in contact with organic 
matter such as albumen. : 

As albumenised paper is now so readily and cheaply procured in com- 
merce, and is prepared of so great excellence, it is not expedient that 
private consumers attempt its preparation. It is rendered sensitive by 
floating it for two to three minutes upon a solution of nitrate of silver 
in water. There is always a certain best strength of this solution, but 
unless one knew definitely the proportion of salt that has been mixed 
with the albumen, its determination is left very much a matter of doubt. 

_ For example, some albumenisers salt their paper so lightly that a silver 
bath containing thirty grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce of water 
suffices; but in the absence of definite instructions it will be found 
advisable to employ a solution rather exceeding, but not under, fifty 
grains in strength. 

Having poured a sufficient quantity of such solution into a flat porce- 
lain or glass bath, take up the sheet of paper by opposite corners, 80 as to 

form it into a curve, and place it neatly down on the solution, so as to 
prevent any air bubbles forming on the coated surface, or any of the 
silver solution to flow over its back. This must be done in a feebly 
lighted room, one by preference into which the light is admitted through ~ 
yellow paper. Gas or candle light does not exercise any bad influence. In 
course of its duration on the solution the paper should be raised up by 
one corner by means of a pair of horn forceps, and examined to see if it 
is all uniformly wetted. In about three minutes it must be raised up 
and drawn oyer the edge of the dish in order to get rid of the superfluous 
silver solution, and then suspended to dry. This may be done either by 

_ wooden spring clips (American clothes clips), or by laying it, back down, 

over a stout cord stretched across the room. Pieces of blotting-paper 
should be placed underneath so as toabsorb the drippings, and these should 
afterwards be placed away so as to have the silver recovered from them. 

When quite dry the paper is ready for cutting up and being printed 
upon. 

Let the printing be carried much farther than it is desirable it should 

appear eventually, as by the toning and fixing operations the print be- 

BB 
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comes somewhat reduced. After the printing has been done, place the 
prints, one by one, in a dish of water, each being allowed to become quite _ 
wet before the next is added. This removes most of the free nitrate of 
silver, which is considerable. The first washings ought, therefore, to be 
preserved, as the whole of the silver can be recovered, which materially 
‘diminishes the cost of outlay. The washing water ought to be changed 
two or three times, but it is scarcely necessary to keep any but the first 
washings, 

The prints are now transferred, one by one, to the gold toning bath. 
The acetate toning bath is that which will be found most generally — 
useful, because after it has been made it retainsits good working qualities _ 
for a long time, whereas some others will not keep good over one day. 
‘The acetate bath derives its name from the chloride of gold being placed - 
in solution along with acetate of soda, and it is better that the bath be 
allowed to stand at least one day after its preparation before being used 
for the first time. A reliable formula is— 


AGEtALE OF SOA. :.s.cxsccoscaseuctecamter teres teaeaeTaaeae 30 grains. 
CHIOTIGE OL DOIG oo. ssccrcesugs he ert ete i Wepenekene 1 grain. 
WALES. . ws cacsoge vce sete shaceccanevecacean th eatin: nanan 8 ounces. 


After the prints are immersed in this, they will slowly pass from a 
rather unpleasant red tone to a violet, and afterwards a cold blue colour. 
As soon as they are seen to pass from the purple to the blue tone, remove 
them and transfer them, without washing, to the fixing bath, which con- 
sists of four ounces of hyposulphite of soda to a pint of water. In this 
bath they may be allowed to remain seven or eight minutes. Both in the 
toning and fixing baths precaution must be taken that the free action be 
favoured by keeping the prints in motion, and not permitting two of 
them to stick together, as this will cause inequality of the toning action. 

After remaining for the time mentioned in the fixing bath, lift up the 
prints and examine each one by transmitted light, when a peculiar trans- 
lucence will indicate whether the chloride has been quite dissolved out or 
not. Should such translucence not appear at first, return them to the ~ 
hyposulphite solution for one or two minutes longer. Itis inattention to 
the prints at this stage that is the main cause of their fading in after 
years. 

Next place the prints in water, very frequently changed, until the 
hyposulphite of soda is thoroughly removed from the interstices of the 
paper. _Some printers are so expert as to be able to ascertain this by the 
application of the tongue to the print, for if the soda be still present there 
will be a peculiar saline taste. It is well to wash them considerably 
beyond this stage so as to make sure. Next spread out the prints upon 
clean blotting-paper and remove the excess of water, afterwards hanging 
them up or laying them out upon a clean towel till dry. 
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aor fF .) ‘Cuaprer VI.—Sinver Printine on Prarn Paper. 

_ While there is a great charm in a photographic print having a surface 

_ as smooth and glossy as glass itself, yet equally so is there a peculiar 
charm in one totally devoid of all glaze. 

It will have been inferred from the previous article that silver printing © 
may be effected on plain paper quite as well'as on that which has been 
albumenised. Many excellent photographs have been made upon ordinary 

writing paper. If any reader thinks of trying his hand at such practice, 
he must select a smooth, hard-sized wove, not laid, sample of paper. 

This is to be salted by sponging or brushing it over with a solution of 
chloride of sodium (comnion salt), six grains to the ounce of water, and 
then suspending it to dry. But a much richer effect is obtained by the 

_ addition of three grains of gelatine, which imparts vigour to the print by 
keeping it more on the surface without imparting a glaze like albumen. 
Instead of brushing the solution over, it is much better to pour it into a 
flat dish and allow the paper to float on it fora minute, When dry it 
will remain good for a long time. 

To sensitise the paper, float it for two minutes upon a bath of 
ammonio-nitrate of silver, made by dissolving fifty grains of nitrate of 
silver in an ounce of water (or in a larger quantity, adopting the same 
proportion), and then adding to it strong ammonia drop by drop. The 
effect of this addition is to cause a dirty-looking dark brown precipitate 
to be formed in the previously clear liquid, and the ammonia must be 
slowly added until indications appear that the liquid is beginning to 
become clear. Now stop and shake or stir the solution to mix the 
ammonia with it, when if not yet clear add more, but only by a single 
drop at a time, followed by stirring or shaking after each drop. Cease 
adding ammonia after the solution has become almost clear, for it is 
better that this stage be not quite reached than that there be an excess of 
ammonia. If the mark should have been overshot, a little more solution 
of nitrate of silver must be added. 

This solution, when filtered, forms an exciting solution for plain 
paper, which yields prints of great beauty of tone. It is not so well 
suited for albumenised paper. But for plain salted paper, while the 
above-described ammonio-nitrate of silver bath is undoubtedly the best, 
yet will a plain nitrate of silver solution also answer well, although, so 
far as our experience goes, it will not give such rich, deep chocolate 
blacks as the other. 

The paper having been dried is ready for exposure. 

Concerning the toning and fixing, this may either be done in the way 
-described in a preyious chapter on this subject, or, to save trouble, both 

these ‘operations may be merged into one. To this end the printing 
should be carried on till the image is nearly veiled in obscurity, and 
{Loy ot BB 2 
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the pictures, after being rinsed in plain water, immersed in a bath 
prepared according to the following directions :— 

In four ounces of water dissolve one ounce of hyposulphite of soda, 
fifty grains of sulphocyanide of ammonium, and thirty grains of phosphate 
of soda. After these have been dissolved, add to it two grains of chloride 
of gold previously dissolved in a little (say, two or three drachms) water. 

The toning and fixing go on simultaneously, and the prints are 
allowed to remain in this until they have acquired a very rich black tone, 
by which time the effect of the over printing will have been obviated by a 
corresponding reduction. 

After removal from the toning and fixing bath, the prints must be well 
washed, 

The solution will remain good for a considerable period by strengthen- 
ing it occasionally with a few drops of gold solution and the addition of 
fresh hyposulphite of soda solution. When it is considered to be quite 
used up by long keeping or frequent use, it may be poured into a con- 
venient bottle of large dimensions, or jar, in which other waste hypo- 
sulphite solutions are kept, for at least two-thirds of the silver employed 
in the sensitising of the paper can be recovered, thus reducing to a 
material extent the expenses incurred in riding the photographic hobby. 

What has been here said about the saving of the waste hyposulphite 
of soda from fixing prints, applies with equal force to that employed i in 
the fixing of negatives, whether on glass plates or paper. 


CuaptTER VII.—Wuat 1s THE UsE oF A D1ApHnaem IN A Lens? 

The diaphragm, often designated the stop, is an opaque plate having in 
it an aperture of smaller dimensions than the lens. Its function consists 
in debarring the transmission of all light except what passes through it, 
and by its position it can compel one or another portion of the lens to be 
instrumental in forming the image in the camera. The best part of the 
lens is, therefore, by its agency brought into use. 

The diaphragm is employed for a twofold purpose: it flattens the 
field by rendering the margin of the picture sharp at the same time that 
the centre is in good focus, and it gives depth of definition by rendering 
objects reasonably sharp, whether such objects are situated near to the 
camera or at a great distance. These advantages are obtained at the 
expense of illumination. The smaller the diaphragm is, the greater will 
be the depth or penetration obtained. 

To illustrate these uses: let the camera be directed towards a wall, a 
row of houses, or a landscape, and focus the centre without making use 
of a diaphragm, or, if any, the largest one belonging to the lens, Exa- 
mine the image on the ground-glass by a magnifier, and it will be found 
that the sharpness by which the centre is characterised is confined to a 
more gr lees limited area, beyond which indistingtness preyails, Noy 
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insert diaphragms in succession each smaller than the other, and the 
area of sharpness increases until it embraces the whole of the plate. 

~~ The use of the diaphragm in conferring depth or penetration may be 
shown by arranging a group in front of the camera in such a manner as 
that some shall be nearer than others. Focus the nearest figure sharply 
and in most cases it will be found that all the others situated behind this 
one will be indistinct and out of focus. By proceeding as before directed, 
that is, inserting one diaphragm after another in succession, eventually 
one will be found which will bring the nearest and most distant figure 
into sharpness simultaneously. This applies equally to landscapes as to 
figures, and indicates the method by which distant hills and objects in 
the foreground are rendered equally sharp. 

- We do not here imply that it is always advisable, or in good taste, to 
make the distance extremely sharp, for, on the contrary, it is frequently 
desirable that it should be subordinate to the leading Boy in the com- 
position so far as regards sharpness. 

In a single achromatic lens the stop must be pista next to the flat or 
concave side, and, with one exception, to the outside of the lens. This 
exception isin the case of the lens being of an extremely deep meniscus 
form, when it is often better that the convex surface shall be directed to- 
wards the subject. <A practical outcome of this will be found in the case 
of a wide-angle compound, from which it is desired to remove one of the 
lenses in order to obtain a longer focus, when the back lens may be re- 
moved, leaving the front lens alone in its place. But a single trial will 
determine whether this is the better position with any given combina- 
tion. 

Ina rapid combination the position for the diaphragm is about mid- 
way between the lenses ; yet it is sometimes attended with advantage that 
its position be shifted a little nearer to the front. We may here observe 
that according to the position of the diaphragm in such lenses, so will be 
the flatness of the field on the one hand and the production of or freedom 
from linear distortion on the other. With portrait combinations the flattest 
field is obtained when the diaphragm is near the front lens. 

_ In single landscape lenses it is well to have the diaphragm at the 
maximum distance from the lens—this ensures flatness; but it is also 
well to have the power of bringing it close to the lens in order to mini- 
mise distortion when taking architectural subjects. 

The shape of the aperture should invariably be circular. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Tue Use or a Swine Back, anp THE Errects oF TinT1Na 
THE CAMERA, 

It is quite pertinent that an inexperienced photographer should inquire 

—What is the use of a swing back to a camera, seeing that it increases 

the expense, adds to the bulk, and that good photographs can he taken 
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without it? All this is quite true, ang ek it has carteia uses nih we 
shall proceed to indicate. 

To explain its application to architecture, let us suppose that a state! 
grapher plants his camera in front of a large building. On looking on the 
ground-glass, he finds that though the building is square, and otherwise 
unobjectionable, its upper portion has‘not been admitted on the ground- 
glass at all. He naturally will raise the lens as far as the sliding front 
of the camera will admit of its being done, but this proving insufficient 
to get in all the upper portion of the building properly, only one course 
remains, namely, to point .the:camera upwards till the desired end has 
been attained. By this means the whole of the edifice is now got on the 
plate. But it will be found that, as a consequence of this tilting up of the 
camera, the sides of the building, which previous to the tilting were 
vertical, are now seen to be converging like a Y inverted. In short, the — 
building is distorted, the defect being designated as the Distortion of — 
Convergence. 

How is this to be remedied? We reply—By allowing the camera to 

remain undisturbed, but by means of the swinging back bringing the 
ground-glass in a strictly vertical position, so that, in fact, it is once 
more brought into parallelism with the vertical plane of the building. eet 
distortion has now disappeared. 

A convenient way by which the back can be rendered vertical, after 

’ the camera has once been placed, is to have a bit of thread with a small 
weight at the end, which, when hung at the edge of the ground-glass acts 
as a plummet, and permits of the back being brgngne into correct position 
with speed and accuracy. 

But seeing the plate is now standing ohtigualy to the axis of the lens, 
the upper part being nearer the lens than the lower portion, it follows 
that both top and bottom cannot be equally sharp in focus at the same 
time. This is most readily noticed when a large aperture is applied; 
but by inserting a small diaphragm the discrepancy is obviated, and all 
parts are practically made alike sharp. This distortion of convergence is 
more likely to be noticeable when lenses of wide angle are employed, and, 
therefore, when using such instruments exceptional care is necessary. 

The swing back is also useful, and frequently necessary; in pure land- 
scape work. All good landscapes should, if at all possible, haye some 

salient objects in the foreground, which may consist of shrubs, flowers, 
stones, grass, weeds, or any of the innumerable objects to be found in 
nature. 

When the view is focussed, and everything harmoniously arranged on 
the ground-glass, it will be found that the foreground objects, which, if 
well selected, should impart such a charm to a picture, are haax from 
being more or less out of focus. 

This arises from their vicinity to the lens, contrasted with the pebicr 
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distance at which the other features of the landscape are situated, and by 
the law of conjugate foci, of which we speak in the last chapter 

_of this series of articles, both cannot be equally sharp on a plane at right 
angles to the axis of the lens. Therefore, in order that the foreground 
objects shall be brought into perfect sharpness without interfering with 

that of the distance, it is requisite that the ground-glass shall be swung 
back, in quite the opposite direction to that which was necessary in the 
case of architecture. The top of the ground-glass, on which the shrubs 
in the foreground are delineated, is now further from the lens than the 
bottom, the result being that both the foreground and the distance are 
alike sharp. 

It is true that by employing an exceedingly small diaphragm the same 
end would be attained, but to do so the aperture would be unnecessarily 
reduced, which would be fatal to quick exposures. 

The longer the focus of the lens that is employed in landscape work 
the more necessary that a swinging provision is made for securing the 
utmost sharpness of the foreground. 

_ A third use of a swing back is when a portrait lens of large dimensions 
is employed in the production of a portrait of a sitting figure, especially 
when the camera is at no great distance from the sitter. The hands, if 
resting on the knees, together with the knees themselves, are under such 
circumstances not quite so sharply defined as the face, necessitating 
a slight swinging of the back to bring them into equality as regards 
sharpness, 

Incidentally we may remark that when copying an architectural 
picture that has been distorted by the convergence of the perpendiculars, 
these may be rendered quite rectilinear in the copy by swinging the back, 
and thus introducing enough distortion of an opposite character to 
counterbalance that of the distorted photograph which is being copied. 
The result, as we have hinted, is perfect rectilinearity in the copy thus 
obtained from a distorted original. 


Cuaptrer [X.—TuHe ENAMELLING or Prints. 

While there is a charm in a fine photograph taken on plain paper 
haying a matt surface, there is also a peculiar charm in one of precisely 
the reverse character, that is, one in which the surface is not only smooth, 
but glassy, the grain of the paper being obliterated. When a small oval 
portrait is ‘glacéd’ it is a matter of extreme difficulty to distinguish 
between it and a similar portrait which has been vitrified or burnt in 
upon an enamel plaque. f 

~ But not alone is enamelling applicable to portraiture; landscapes also 
haye a wonderful degree of lustre imparted to them when subjected to 
the glacé process. 

In enamelling prints the first requisite is a plate of glass. This must 
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possess a flat and well-polished surface and be quite free from scratches 
or other imperfections. The necessity for this will be apparent when we 
say that the most minute defect on the surface of the glass will be after- 
wards visible, more or less plainly, on the print when finished. Plate 
glass should be preferred to any other. The plate having been obtained 
it must next be made quite clean, a final polish being given with a wash- 
leather. A number of plates ought to be prepared at a time, and after 
being cleaned each in succession is stored away in a grooved plate box. 

It is difficult to lay down any rule for determining the size of the 


plates, but it will conduce to ease in working if the dimensions be such as 


to permit of from six to twelve small pictures being laid down at a time, 
For half-plate size, four pictures will be a suitable number to place on 
one plate, two prints of whole-plate size sufficing. But this is a matter 


for the individual convenience of the operator, who, if he chooses, may — | 


employ plates no larger than the pictures. 

Next, take a small quantity of powdered French chalk and tie it up in 
a piece of muslin, so as to form a ball the size of a walnut or an egg. 
This is applied to every portion of the surface of the plate with a fair 
amount of friction, beginning at the centre, and taking particular care 
that no portion is omitted. Inattention to this will cause the picture to 
adhere to the glass at a subsequent stage instead of stripping clean from 
off it. Having dusted off the superfluous French chalk, coat the plate 
with plain collodion. Some of the finest enamels we have seen were 
made with collodion consisting of four grains of pyroxyline and four 
drops of castor oil dissolved in half an ounce each of methylated alcohol 
and ether. But almost any good plain collodion will serve the purpose, 
provided a little castor oil is added to impart toughness. The plates 
thus collodionised, after being allowed to stand for half an hour, receive 
a coating of gelatine which has been prepared by pouring upon it a 
quantity of cold water just sufficient to cover it, . 

After standing for a few hours to permit of the water being absorbed, 
the vessel containing the swollen gelatine is placed in a larger one con- 
taining hot water. This immediately effects the liquefaction of the 
gelatine, which is then filtered through muslin into any convenient bottle 
having a wide mouth. This bottle should previously be made warm by 
immersion in hot water, or otherwise, to prevent any fracture which 
might occur through filtering warm gelatine into a cold bottle. 

The gelatine thus prepared is applied both to the collodionised plate — 
and also to the print. In the former case, a little is poured on the centre 
and spread by guiding it over the surface by a slip of stiff paper or a glass 
rod, after which the plate is left in a horizontal position until the gelatine 
sets, when it is reared up on end and allowed to become dry. As the 
plates when thus treated keep well, enough may be prepared at a time to — 
serve for a whole season. 
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_ When required for use, lay one of them face up on a flat table, and 
haying some warm gelatine (from the same stock bottle) poured out into 
a dish, immerse in it the prints, and then lift them out one by one, and 
lay them, face down, upon the glass, arranging them side by side, so as to 
economise space. When they have all been placed down, raise the glass, 
and looking through it, examine each print carefully to see if no air 
bubbles intervene. Wherever one is seen, press the paper with a squeegee 
or the point of the finger and run it out to the margin of the print. We 
frequently secure the perfect adhesion of the print by passing a wet 
sponge over the back, 

The glass plate with the adhering prints is next reared up in a current 
of air to dry, and the drying should be of a thorough nature. According 
to the state of the atmosphere the drying will take from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. We need scarcely say that by having recourse to a warm (not 
hot) current of dry air this time may be very greatly reduced. 

When dry, strip the pictures from off the glass, and it will be found 
that they have a surface rivalling that of the glass to which they were 
attached ; this surface consists of collodion, to which they are firmly - 
secured by the intermediate layer of gelatine. 

The presence of the castor oil in the collodion so toughens the film as 
to prevent it from easily getting scratched or otherwise damaged. 


CHAPTER X.—SK1ES AND CLOUDS. 


If one examines a fine landscape having a plain white sky, devoid of 
either gradation or a semblance of clouds, and then turns to a duplicate 
print in which there is a sky covered in whole or part with clouds of 
beautiful form, the difference between these two in point of artistic merit 
will be immediately appreciable. 

Photographers who prepare their pictures for exhibitions are so well 
aware of this, that in most cases they bestow great pains upon their 
skies, some of them overdoing it to the extent of reversing what ought 
to be the correct position of things and making the landscape subordinate 
to the sky, while others are guilty of the bad taste of printing in one set 
of clouds on every picture. We have seen in one of our public London 
exhibitions a row of landscapes by a photographer of repute, all of them 
beautiful, but each possessing the same individual sky as its fellow. This 
is not seemly. 

One cannot always get a fine sky when he or she arrives at a par- 
ticular place and finds the scene lighted up for photographing as if ‘ to 
order.’ Things terrestrial must claim immediate attention, and the sky 
be left out in the cold. 

We shall assume that a landscape negative has eventually been 
secured in which eyery artistic and technical condition has been fulfilled, 
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But the sky; it isa plain dark grey, and sedis cobs from the elieot What 
is to be done? rr 

If the horizon of the subject be of such a nature as to render it easy to 
stop out the sky altogether, this might be done. China ink and a finely © 
pointed camel-hair pencil provide the means. It is not necessary that 
much more than a mere outline to the horizon be thus applied, because 
the mass of the sky may be blocked out by covering it on the back of the 
negative with opaque paper pasted on the glass, or by black varnish 
applied by broad sweeps of the brush. A very good way is to make a 
print from the negative, cut out the sky portion with a knife or scissors, 
allow it to continue to darken in the light, and affix this to the negative 
as a mask, 3 

The result of all this is that we have obtained a well-printed land- 
scape having an unmeaning plain white sky. A simple way of imparting 
an even graduated tone to the sky consists in laying the print face up on 
any rigid board—a cover of a book will answer—then placing upon it a 
plate of glass so as to keep it flat, and placing over all a sheet of card or 
brown paper. Now step out into a good light and expose the sky to 
light by slowly pulling down the brown paper cover from the top of the — 
picture to the horizon line. If this be done steadily a beautifully gradu- 
ated sky will result, one in which the top is darkest, as it usually is in 
nature, lightening by imperceptible degrees until the horizon is reached, 
which is left nearly white. This makes a very useful and even pretty sky. 

If the photographer be very skilful with the brush we could recommend 
him, instead of blocking out the sky, to paint on it such clouds as the 
nature of the subject might demand. A safer way is to have a series of 
cloud negatives, which may be taken at leisure and retained in stock. 
These negatives may either be made on glass or paper. 

It will conduce greatly to the beauty of a sky if, while it is being 
printed in from a cloud negative, the method of grading already described 
be employed. — . 

Clouds can be readily made on the back of a negative by pasting over 
it a sheet of thin tissue-paper, and working on it with a soft plumbago 
pencil or a crayon stump. Some even go the length of grinding the back 
of the negative with emery and water in order to ensure a tooth for the’ 
pencil touches. Ground-glass varnish will answer the same purpose, 
provided it be hard enough to stand the friction of the pencil. 

A way we have often adopted with advantage is to make a sky negative 
on a collodion plate, strip the film off, and attach it to the landscape 
negative. 

If the photographer is so happily situated as to secure a good sky in 
the landscape negative this is, of course, best of all; but it often happens 
that such cannot be done, and hence the necessity of such expedients as 
the subsequent printing-in of clouds, 


= 
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_ Carrer XI.— Tax Focus or Lenses: Back Focus — 
EQuivaALeNt Focus, 


_ The above terms are not only puzzling to inexperienced photographers, 
but are sometimes troublesome to those who have practised the art suffi- 
ciently long to be enabled to take good pictures. 

Broadly speaking, the focus of a lens is that place at which rays 

transmitted through it are made to converge to a point. But this ex- 
planation does not cover all the ground, 
_ The term back focus is an entirely misleading and unscientific one, 
and is useful for only one purpose, namely, to afford camera makers an 
idea as to what lens will suit a certain extension of camera; but as ap- 
plied to any of the combinitions in use it is absolutely meaningless as 
regards their focus. It is merely a mechanical term signifying that when 
any object is in focus on the ground-glass of the camera, this glass screen 
will be so many inches from the inner end of the lens mount. In one 
instance only does the back focus convey a correct idea of the real focus. 
-This is when the objective is a single landscape, one of plano-convex 
form, and in such a case the focus is the distance between the back or 
convex surface and the ground-glass. 

_ It would serve a much more useful purpose if opticians, instead of 
speaking of their lenses having such or such a back focus (which, as we 
have stated, means nothing), would give the distance between the face of 
the flange and the ground-glass, and speak of it as the ‘flange focus.’ 
This, although optically absurd, would at least possess the merit of 
affording a ready means whether any lens in particular would be adapted 
for use with any definite camera. 

_ Equivalent focus implies a certain something to which it is equivalent. 
It is so termed from an image formed by it equalling in dimensions that 
made by a single lens, such as a spectacle glass. Now, let an image be 
formed on the ground-glass by means of such a glass, and the size of the 
image—which may be a house, or a portion of a house, or even a couple 
of trees situated apart from each other—is a factor in ascertaining the 
focus of any combination of lenses. No matter if the back focus of the 
combination be, say, five inches, and the distance between the ground- 
glass and the simple lens, which gives an image on the ground-glass the 
same size as the other, be six or seven inches, the equivalent focus of 
the combination is precisely that, nothing more or less, of the simple 
spectacle glass which gives an image the same size as that obt.ined by 
the compound lens. 

In most lenses of the so-called rapid class the ‘ equivalent’ focus is 
the distance (approximately) between the place where the stops are 
inserted and the ground-glass, and this place is (approximately) the 
optical centre of the combination, An intelligent reader will, from the 
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foregoing, deduce the meaning of the word ‘ equivalent,’ and will know 
that it simply means the focus of a single lens, which forms an image 
the same size as one of a compound nature. ; 

Having explained so much, we now come to the question of ascer- 
taining by other means the equivalent focus of any combination. Seeing 
that this series of articles is intended for the inexperienced photographer, 
we desire to make it as simple as possible, and shall avoid describing 
complex methods. 

Place the camera in a window, and point it to a well-lighted scene at 
a distance. Focus the object, and note that there is a tree, a chimney, 
or achurch spire at one side, the right of the ground-glass, and an equally 
well-marked object on the opposite side, the left. With a pair of com- 
‘passes measure the distance apart of such objects, or with a pencil mark 
their position on the ground-glass. Now remove the lenses from the 
tube by unscrewing them, and insert a very small stop: a bit of card 
with a hole punctured in it by a thick pin will suffice. It matters not at 
what part of the lens mount this punctured card is inserted; indeed, it 
will serve the purpose equally well if the lens mount is removed alto- 


gether, and the card is placed over the flange in the camera front. Now, — . 


with a large focussing cloth thrown over the camera and the head, slide 
the ground-glass in or out until the feeble image formed by the pinhole 
corresponds in dimensions with the markings on the ground-glass pre- 
viously made when the lens was in its place, Measure carefully the 
distance between the card and the ground-glass, and such distance is the 
equivalent focus of the lens that was employed in making this experi- 
ment. + 

There are other and rather more complex methods by which the 
equivalent focus may be ascertained, and we refer the reader to THE 
British JouRNAL oF PHotoarapHy of February 11, 1887, page 84, where 
they will be found given with a reasonable degree of fulness, 


Cuarter XIJ,—LeEnses: Consuaate Foot. 


Not even the most inexperienced photographer can have examined the 
image on the ground-glass of the camera without observing that when a 
distant object is in sharp focus a near one is not so, and vice versd; or 
if there be a small party in a garden, and one is seated at a distance of 
six feet, and another at ten times such distance, that a sharp focus of 
either of them is obtained at the expense of the other, Why is this? 

If a camera be directed to an individual seated in front, the lens will 
form a miniature reversed image of such individual in the air. This 
image will not be seen unless the rays of light were intercepted at the 
focus by some diaphanous body, such as a small column of smoke, in the — 
midst of which the figure would be seen in apparent solidity of a certain 
kind, If, instead of smoke, the image was received upon a sheet of 
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' ground-glass, it would be obvious that where this glass intersected any 
Special portion of the image in air such part only would be seen depicted 
in the highest degree of sharpness. 

' What we are seeking here to establish is that there is a relation 
between the varying distances from the lens of objects in front of it and 
the corresponding parts of the image behind the lens. This relation is a 

- conjugate one, and is known as conjugate focus. There are, therefore, 
two conjugates—the object in front of the lens, or anterior conjugate, and 

the point behind, in which the rays from such object cross, in which the 
ground-glass must be placed in order to see the image sharply, or the 
posterior conjugate. In proportion as the object in front is brought closer 
to the lens, so does the posterior conjugate, or, briefly, the focus, recede 
from it or become lengthened, so that in this relation a lens has no defi- 
nitely fixed position of focus at all—this being dependent entirely upon 
the distance away of the anterior conjugate, or object that is being 
focussed. 

A knowledge of the subject of conjugate foci is useful under many cir- 
cumstances, more especially in copying. And in this connexion we may 
say that if a picture is to be copied its own size, the anterior and posterior 

foci will be similar, and that each of these will be equal to the solar or 
equivalent focus of the lens doubled. Thus, for example, if a lens of 
ten inches is to be employed, that is, one which would produce a focus of 
a distant object at ten inches, by bringing the object—which in this case 
is the picture that is to be copied—sufficiently near to form on the 
ground-glass an image the size of the original, it will be found that this 
condition of equality of dimensions can only be secured when the object 
is twice the equivalent focus in front of the lens, and the ground-glass 
precisely the same distance behind it, Hence, to make a copy of a 
picture with a lens of ten inches focus, the distance between the focal 
centre of the lens and the ground-glass must be twenty inches, the 
picture being at a like distance in front. A copying camera to reproduce 
a, transparency from a negative would, therefore, for such a lens, require 
to be forty inches in length. 

It would only trouble the inexperienced reader were we at this stage 
to inform him of the rules by which conjugate foci are calculated, so we 
abstain from giving any of them in this chapter, more especially as the 
subject is treated more fully in the series of articles on ‘ Enlarging,’ com- 
mencing on page 267 in the present Annual. 


For ContEnts, see p. 565, 

For Formvu.™, see p. 617, 

For InpEx To ADVERTISERS, seé p, 583. 

For Postat anp TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES, s¢é p, 688, 
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EPITOME OF PROGRESS DURING 1887. — 


By tHe Epirtor. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY—-LIGHTING THE OBJECT. 


Ir is the opinion of Mr. W. H. Walmsley that, as regards a lamp burning - 
coal oil, any form capable of being placed at a proper height to suit the stage 
of the microscope may be used, though some are undoubtedly better than 
others. The one he has adopted, and finds eminently useful, consists of a 
broad, flat reservoir, with large capacity, carried at any desired height upon an 
ordinary retort stand, and using a duplex burner, with the flames placed at an 
angle to the plane of the stage, in order to avoid the dark spot in centre of field 
which always results if the flames present their edges to the object slide. The 
stage of the microscope should be provided with a set of diaphragms of various 
sizes, the arranging of the object being done with a large opening, whilst the 
exposure is made with the smallest which will properly and evenly illuminate 
the field of view. If desired, a condenser can be used to concentrate the light 
upon the object ; but for a long time, he says, I have entirely discarded its use 
with all powers lower than one-fifth of an inch, using the direct rays proceeding 
from the lamp alone. This gives a more evenly lighted field, and, although 
the length of exposure is somewhat increased, the resulting negative is better 
in iSTeky: way than one made in a shorter time by a strongly concentrated 
light. Gre 
” The difference, in fact, is very’ marked, and he urged upon every one 
using lamplight to dispense with all condensers with moderate and low powers, 
With high powers, however, a condenser becomes necessary, and an achromatic 
combination of wide aperture, or one of the Abbé form, may be used with the 
best results. Some operators use blue or ground-glass for toning and diffusing 
the light. In short, the subject of illumination is an exhaustless one, and he 
should not attempt to pursue it further at present. Neither could he give any 
certain rules as to time of exposures, The length of these vary greatly with 
the nature and structure of the subject, so that every one must learn to deter- 
mine this for himself, as in ordinary photographic work. Using a given 
objective, and with the same plates and illumination, he had had exposures 
vary from ten seconds to five minutes, regulated entirely by the difference in 
the colour and structure of the subject to be photographed, . 


CAPACITY OF GAS BAGS. 


THE capacity of a bag (says Mr. A. Scott, in THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY) is usually calculated by multiplying together the three dimensions— 
length, breadth, and depth ; this result being halved gives the capacity of the 
bag as a wedge with flat sides. But as the sides do not remain flat, but bulge 
_ out considerably under pressure, the capacity is thereby increased—hence it is 
customary to add one-fourth to the wedge volume, in order to ascertain the 
amount of gas the bag will contain. Thus, assuming that a bag is three feet — 
long, two feet wide, and one foot in height of wedge, we find its capacity as a 
wedge with flat sides to be three cubic feet, and adding the amount due to the 
bulging we get three and three-quarter cubic feet as the amount of gas that the 
bag will hold. 

A bag containing four or five cubic feet is sufficient to supply a safety blow- — 
through jet of 200 candle-power with gas during a two hours’ exhibition. 
Larger bags are used for mixed gas jets, as these require a higher gas pressure. 
A jet with a moderate sized aperture in the nozzle burner, giving a light equal 
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to 300 or 400 candles, will need bags holding six or seven cubic feet each 3 
while the more powerful jets with large apertures, giving a light of from 500 to 
700 candle-power, should have a pair of. bags capable of containing each at 
least ten cubic feet of gas. 

' It is, of course, much better to have an excess of gas than too little of it; 
there should be a little surplus gas left after an exhibition, so as not to run the 
risk of being short in the case of a slight accidental leakage, This reserve may 
be regarded as the premium by which the success of the exhibition is insured, 


IMPROVED METHOD OF STRIPPING FILMS, 


THE Eastman Company have recently made great improvements in the method 
of stripping films. In order that its precise nature may be known we premise 
that the negative paper, in course of its preparation, is first coated with a solu- 
tion of plain gelatine. This merely serves as a substratum, and takes no part 
in the formation of the picture. After this coating is dry the paper is pressed 
and then coated with the gelatino-bromide emulsion, to which sufficient chrome 
alum has been added to render it, when dry, insoluble in hot water. 


The old method of transferring the film was this: After the negative was. 


developed, fixed, and washed, it was, while still wet, squeegeed down upon a 
glass plate which had previously been coated with a thin solution of india- 
rubber and dried. The negative was then allowed to dry, and was placed in 
hot water, which dissolved the soluble layer of gelatine next the paper and set 
the latter free, leaving the insoluble gelatine bearing the image attached to the 
glass by the indiarubber.’ Next, a thin sheet of gelatine which had been soaked. 
in cold water until it was quite pliable was squeegeed on to the negative and 
allowed to dry. When dry the whole was stripped from the glass and any 
adhering indiarubber rubbed off with the finger. 

By this method was obtained a film negative free from granularity, but it 
had no protection either back or front, and was, therefore, open to the objec- 
tion raised to paper or film negatives generally, and a varnish was not easy of 
application. Furthermore, in the development of the image, the pyrogallic 
acid exerted a tanning action upon the soluble gelatine substratum, Hence 
very hot water had to be used to effect the removal of the paper backing, and, 
in some instances, where the development had been prolonged, boiling water 
even has failed to dissolve the gelatine, and from this cause many negatives 
were lost. 

Here is the improved method of procedure by which this trouble is avoided 
and the time of the operation curtailed. A glass plate is rubbed over with 
French chalk, and then coated with plain collodion, such as that employed for 
enamelling esta and immersed in water until all traces of the solvents are 
removed. The negative is now taken from the washing water and squeegeed 
on to the collodion. The plate is then placed between blotting-paper, under 
pressure, for a quarter of an hour or so. It is finally immersed in warm water, 
when the paper easily comes away, leaving the image firmly attached to the 
collodion. ‘The reason why the paper can be so easily removed by the warm 
water in this case is that the insolublising action of the pyro on the gelatine is 
next to ni/ until the latter has become dry. After the paper is removed a thin 
sheet of gelatine softened in cold water is squeegeed on to the picture and 
allowed to dry. Next, the gelatine is coated with collodion, and, when this is 
dry, the whole is stripped from the plate, the collodion applied to the glass 
forming part of the pellicular negative. 

The advantage of this plan of transferring over the old is great. The first 
drying, which took many hours—sometimes a whole day—is dispensed with ; 
added to this, the risk of the substratum becoming insoluble is avoided, this 
being a great gain. Furthermore, the finished negative is protected, both back 
and front, with a film of collodion, i : 
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RECORDING TIME AUDIBLY. | é ee, oe 


At the Camera Club, last spring, Mr. Lyonel Clark exhibited a simple means 
he had devised to mark time audibly. It consists in supporting a half-second’s 
pendulum on a table stand, on which stand _ projects, at a right angle to the 
motion of the pendulum and a little below the pendulum ball, a slip of steel 
or other hard sonorous metal, which when totiched by any passing body shall 
emit a sound partaking of the nature of a ring, or at any rate a well-developed 
clink. Suspended to the lower end of the pendulum rod is a bit of string, of, 
say, an inch in length, which sustains a bit of any hard metal. This goes flip- 
flap against the interposing strip of metal and records its transit quite audibly. 


SILVHRING GLASS. 


M. H. Bory in Ze Moniteur gives directions for silvering glass which, although 
not differing in any essential respect from what has been published, yet enter 
into details the observance of which tend to ensure success. 

The glass to be silvered should be carefully cleaned, then levelled horizon- 
tally in a situation in which it is kept heated to a temperature of from 25° OU, 
to 30° OC. If the temperature is lower the metal will precipitate but slowly, the 
deposit will be incomplete, and the silvering bad. 


Solution A. 
Distilled water, ¢.0.0)38 3g. I Rie eee 1 litre. 
Rochelle salt (tartrate of potash and soda)............ 10 grammes, 


Put the Rochelle salt in a porcelain evaporating basin with about 250 c.c. 
of the water, and add to it about 0°5 gramme of nitrate of silver. Heat it to 
nearly boiling point, by which time all should be dissolved. Add the rest of 
the water, pour the whole into a beaker, and filter, i 


‘e 


Solution B. 
Fused nitrate of silver: (2..2272008 Ravaea eee 5 grammes, 
Pure animonias:. 200. 1). ee ae ae ee 3 + 
Distilledowater #)))2h hee ASO, A ae 1 litre. 


Add the nitrate of silver to the ammonia, stirring until almost complete 
solution has been effected, then add the water and filter. At the moment when 
required for use, mix sufficient of equal parts*of the two solutions by pouring 
them backwards and forwards from two vessels, after which pour a little of the 
mixture upon the glass, and distribute it evenly over its surface by means of a 
piece of chamois leather. Immediately afterwards pour on the rest of the 
mixture so that it shall well cover the glass without spilling over its sides. 

After the lapse of thirty or forty minutes at the most, the silver is precipi- 
tated in the metallic state and adheres firmly to the glass; the liquid is then 
poured off, the deposited surface is gently sponged, rinsed with a little water, 
the glass placed on end to drain, and when it is dry the back is painted over 
with varnish or other preservative coating. 

To avoid spots and an uneven coating it is indispensable to use absolutely 
pure distilled water. The argentiferous waste solutions should be saved and 
the silver in them recovered. When a thicker silvered surface is desired the 
foregoing operation can be repeated upon the same piece of glass. The vessels 
used in these operations should always be washed with distilled water. 


PHOTOGRAPHING BUILDINGS, ETC, 


At the Philadelphia Society Mr. John G. Bullock showed a chart, which was 
a valuable aid to those who were called upon to photograph buildings or other 
subjects requiring to be taken from some special point, to obtain the best effect 
with a certain sized plate or with any special lens. A base line was ruled 
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across the bottom of the chart, and a perpendicular line down the centre. 
From the point of intersection the angles radiated, and were ruled off on either 
side of the perpendicular line, every five degrees being shown, red and black 


alternately, making it easier to trailthem up. Perpendicular lines were ruled on | 


either side of the centre at distances corresponding to length of all plates used. 
The central vertical line was graduated in inches and centimetres. Horizontal 
lines were laid off of a length corresponding to the longest plate each lens would 
cover, and at a distance from the base line corresponding to the equivalent 


focus of the lens. The angle line, intersecting lens line, and plate line, would ° 


give the angle included and the particular size of plate, and any number of lens 
foci could be laid down, and the angle of any lens or size of plate could be seen 
ata glance. The chart shown was 22x26, but angles’of lenses of longer focus 
could be read by taking half the focus and half the length of plate. 


THE ATOMIC WEIGHT OF GOLD, 


CONSIDERABLE interest attaches to certain recent exact experiments in regard 
to the atomic weight of gold, a question to which for years past some un- 
certainty has clung, owing to the exceeding instability of the various com- 
poe of this metal. But by means of a compound of gold potassium and 

romine Professor Thorpe and Mr. A. P. Laurie have been able to arrive at 
great certainty and exactitude in their calculations. The old atomic weight 
for gold was 197. Some later authorities (followed by us in our ALMANAC) 
have given 196, and now the above-named experimenters give us 197:28, if we 
take oxygen as 16; or if the now commonly accepted Stass value 15°96 be 
taken, that of gold becomes, according to Messrs. Thorpe and Laurie, 196°85, 


PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION OF FERROUS SULPHATE IN 
SOLUTION. 


Tuis is done to perfection, says Dr. Kenyon, by resorting to a method used by 
analytical chemists for reducing the persalts of iron to the protosalts, and that 
is by the introduction into the solution of ferrous sulphate of small fragments 
of metallic zinc along with some acid—citric acid will suffice. For the 
purpose in view, commercial sheet zinc answers perfectly well, and its 
impurities have the advantage of setting up that galvanic action which is 
necessary for its rapid action. The analyst, who requires to use the pure 
metal, has to employ platinum to set up this action. 

Any one who tries the experiment of inserting a few strips of zinc into a 
yellow solution of iron salt will be charmed with the rapidity and perfection of 
the result obtained after standing a few hours. Hydrogen gas is liberated and 
must be allowed to escape if an ordinary bottle is used, or it may burst. 

The property which metallic zinc has of reducing persalts of iron to proto- 
salts suggests the possibility of employing it for keeping in active condition a 
ready mixed solution of ferrous oxalate or even of restoring with promptitude 
and efficiency the solution, after it has been already used for development. In 
chemistry, above all, it is never safe to prophesy unless you know, and until 
trial is made one cannot be sure; but should this suggestion prove feasible an 
immense economy will be effected in saving the large amount of oxalate of 
potash hitherto wasted. 


HOW DR. ROSEBRUGH PHOTOGRAPHED THE INTERIOR OF THE 
LIVING EYE. 


THE feat was performed as follows :—A glass transparency was illuminated by 
the sun, and reflected into the eye by a piece of plate glass placed at an angle 
of forty-five degrees to the rays passing through the transparency. The image 
thrown on the retina was viewed through this glass from a point situated in 
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the axis of the eye, and a small camera and lens there ‘placed, which gave an 
image of the picture on the retina, and it is stated that photographs taken with 
about five seconds exposure by this means were exhibited at the meeting. Of 
course the pupil of the eye had first to be dilated by artificial means before 
making this very remarkable experiment, and it is obvious that, even with a 
five seconds’ exposure only, the submitting of the eye to the strong illumination 
described, and the keeping it motionless for the time required, must have 

necessitated a considerable amount of painful endurance and steadiness of - 
nerve, 

INTENSIFYING NEGATIVES. 


M. RIcHARD, of Dampierre, writes to the Photographic Society of France that 
a negative is reduced by being immersed in a solution of red prussiate of pot- 
ash, and is equally reduced by a solution of perchloride of iron, but that if it be 

first plunged into perchloride of iron, then into red prussiate of potash, it as- 

sumes a bluish green colour all over, and becomes vigorous almost beyond 

limit, according to the strength of the solutions and the number of times it is 
transferred from the one to the other, If the two baths are mixed the effect. 
takes place at once, and further immersions have no additional effect. It is 

necessary to well wash the surface of the negative between the immersions in 

each of the two baths. The green tint passes easily to bright blue by a little 
washing with a feeble solution of ammonia. It remains to be ascertained 

whether the colours unfavourable to printing can be discharged by any method 

without at the same time weakening the negative; possibly in some cases the 

blue tint may prove to be of advantage, 


AN ANILINE BLACK PRINTING PROCESS, 


HERR ENDEMANN writes in Archiv that the paper intended for use in this pro- 
cess should be well sized with an aqueous solution of gelatine in the proportion 
of one to fifty. The sensitising solution consists of :— é 


Chlorithe of sOd IM 0.5 «seaet- dey «04 teawearp tach ti ganda eee 48 srammes, . 
Bichromate Ol Potash -o. vwweeaase sane crectngdessssaherees am 48 ae 
Vanadlate of SOGa fy me. vpoedinnsaueten<oegpgneee stetage eae 0 gr. 10, 
Distilled water civ. crseseserns sadics Waandes Hevea A mete 960 c.c. 

Another solution is made of :— -— 
Silphyyic’acitl A cvconsesppadecopateeces cacsreuie Mane 9 ce | 
VV ALCI: un csos cecunsracvarercsnscns rept oe ks sae aie eee eametn 480 ,, 


When this is cold it is added to the first solution ; the paper is floated upon 
the mixture, and then allowed to dry in a dark place. - 
The paper when dry, or while slightly damp, is then exposed under a 
printing frame for about seven minutes to the action of light, after which it is 
kept in the dark until it is desired to develop the image. It is then exposed 
for one minute to a mixture of the vapours of water and aniline, next it is 
laced in an atmosphere of vapour of water kept at a temperature of from 
94° C. to 80°C. The image is thus developed in black lines upon a green ground. 
To remove the green colour it suffices to soak the paper in a one to six solution 
of ammonia. The print has then to be dried and pressed, 


NEW EXPERIMENTS ON THE BITUMEN. PROCESS, 


THE bitumen process, says L’ Amateur Photographie, is well known, but 
Professor Husnik has published some new details about it. He says that 
pulverised Syrian asphalte should be dissolved in double its weight of German 
essence of turpentine, and agitated every half hour for two days, until a thick 
syrup is obtained. French or Austrian essences do not give the same results. 
By experiment the operator finds out what quantity of sulphuric ether should 
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be employed to dissolve the useful portion of the asphalte. To do this the 
be liquor is mixed with some of the ether, shaken up with it, and then 
allowed to rest in a covered vessel; the supernatant solution is then poured 
off, and more ether shaken up with the sediment and similarly poured off, 
until additional ether will dissolve scarcely any more. This point can be 
ascertained by allowing a little of the later ethereal solutions to evaporate. 
These ethereal solutions should be mixed together, the ether nearly all distilled 
off, and the thick residue spread out upon zine plates until it is almost com- 
pletely dry ; the drying will occupy three days, or perhaps four. All these 
manipulations should be performed by daylight, and not near a candle flame 
or fire. 

The purified asphalte should then be dissolved in chloroform, or in benzine 
which has been completely freed from water, otherwise the solution will not 
cover the plate evenly. In three or four minutes this solution will give a dry 
film of asphalte. .With the benzine mix one per cent. of Venice turpentine, 
add the asphalte, and shake until it is dissolved. It is then diluted to such 
*an extent that a film of it dried upon zinc has a golden yellow colour. The 
bottle to hold the solution should be made slightly warm, after having been 
washed with water and well dried by first washing with alcohol and afterwards 
with ether. Its mouth is closed with a cork. 

To use the solution, a well polished plate of zinc or copper is coated with it 
by the aid of a brush, and the plate is then placed upon a truly horizontal 
whirling table, in such a way that by rotation a perfectly even film is obtained. 

The time of exposure under the negative is from five to thirteen minutes for 
sunlight, and from three-quarters of an hour to four hours for printing in the 
shade, Unfortunately the zinc plate must be very thick for etching purposes, 
and very vigorous negatives are necessary. The most important point is the 
development of the image, which must be done in a flat dish and by simple 
washing, for the application of a brush would injure the image. The parts 
acted upon by light should appear in three or four minutes. The turpentine is 
then poured off, and the plate washed under a current of water. The plate is 
next placed in an acid bath, strength one to twenty, drained, dried, varnished, 
inked, then retouched and engraved in the ordinary way. eS 


INCREASING THE SENSITIVENESS OF COLLODIO-BROMIDE PLATES, 


A PLATE is coated with washed collodio-bromide emulsion, in which the haloid 
salts are bromide of zinc and chloride of cadmium in the proportion of four to 
one. After coating with the emulsion, the plate is washed in water, then 
flooded with the following solution :— the 


eer Siestasllile souk cali, exis) 206) eid. dss cheers 500 c.¢ 
eaten. dis ri: beblot ies osdh autied samo.idsao Gil. 500 ,, 
2 ASRS en ca Ce 25 .,5 
Ammonia ..... ee ME: ae Be EE Ora sacle vs vc baw ct» cnas ited 80 ,, 

The plate is again washed, and then dipped in the following solution :— 
OREO Dene, steers setara at cs Hes Piet grr Sete 1 gramme. 
ge oedeys sel Sane Jepsefiertsterletsinefior sailors eter 500 ¢.c. 


The plate, when dry, is much more sensitive than one prepared by the 
ordinary wet collodion process.—Archiv, 


SODIUM CHLORIDE AS AN ACCELERATOR, 


At the Photographic Society of France M. Franck said that he had continued 
his experiments as to the value of common salt as an accelerator in the de- 
velopement of geletino-bromide of silver plates, and was more and ‘more 
an advocate for its ap nig ree His attention was drawn to its use by THE 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY announcing that it was a eure for frilling ; 
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in using it for this purpose he found that not only did it act well for this pur- 
pose, but that it had other qualities—that of being an accelerator. After hay- 
ing made several experiments himself, he had requested M. Audra to repeat the 
same. M. Audra said he was perfectly convinced that sodium chloride was a 
powerful accelerator. M. Franck laid before the members several plates which 
had been exposed the same time, and of which some had been developed in the 
ordinary way with ferrous oxalate, the others with the addition of common 
salt. All those developed by the addition of the sodium chloride were well 
developed, full of detail, and dense. Those developed simply by the ferrous 
oxalate had only a shadow of a picture, although M. Franck said that they ha 

been developed to the utmost to get out a full image, 


A DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


A COLLAPSABLE dark-room lamp has been introduced by Marion & Co, which 
adds another to the now rather numerous lamps of this class. As shown by 
the cut it is composed of a bellows of ruby cloth, inside of which is a spiral 


spring which, when released, opens out the body in a Jack-in-the-box fashion. 
A night-light burner in a tin box forms the source of illumination. Two views 
are shown in the cut, one being the lamp folded up and the other when 
expanded, 


ARTISTIC ENTOURAGES FOR PRINTS. 


M. V1paL has thought of a dodge by which in enamelling photographic proofs 
an artistic border or frame with the name of the photograph or any asim inscrip- 
tion can be had at the same time and without any difficulty. Everyone, writes 
Professor Stebbing, knows the engraved glass panes in the centre of which 
carbon proofs are placed, intended to be hung at the window so that the proof 
can be seen by transparent light. The engraved and ornamented border of 
the glass makes a whole agreeable to the eye. M. Vidal takes one of these en- 
graved glass plates, the centre of which is of the size of the print to be 


enamelled—naturally the centre is of plain glass, the ornamentation the same, 


all the rest of the plate is of ground-glass. This engraved plate is talced, and 
the photographic proof, obtained by the gelatino-chloride of silver process, is 
aid and squeegeed upon its surface ; when dry the print will leave its support, 
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and the paper will be beautifully glazed upon the print as well as upon the 
- design—the latter will stand out upon a matt ground. Naturally proofs will 
be more expensive, as the proofs are printed with a large margin, which margin 
must be hid from light during the operation of printing. Ordinary albumenised 
proofs cah be enamelled as well, by operating in the same fashion as those who 
enamel in the so-called ‘ Parisian style’—collodionising the plate in the first 
instance and then making the proof adhere to the collodion by gelatine. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S WATCH. 


During the year Messrs. Lezard & Son have introduced a watch of the chrono- 
graphic order calculated to be of great use to the photographer, who has in it 
at once a high-class time-keeper and a ‘photo-chronoscope.’ It is of the stem- 
winding or keyless genus, having an appearance similar to that shown in the 
accompanying cut, It is finished with extreme care. There is a long, poised, 


steel hand, as fine as a hair, which reposes at zero (at the twelve o’clock 
chapter), but which, upon pressing the gold button at the top of the pendant, 
instantly starts into action and continues its rotation around the dial, marking 
fifths of a second. Every time it makes one revolution, and just as it passes 
the zero point, another hand on the smaller circle below, and which, like its 
nimble brother that radiates from the centre, has been standing dormant at its 
own zero, immediately makes a start and records the fact that the first minute 
has passed, another and similar start taking place simultaneous with each 
rotation of the seconds’ hand. When the event, whatever it may be, that 
necessitates this recording of time has transpired, the same button is again 
pressed, the consequence of which is that these recording hands are instantly 
arrested in their motion, and entirely disgeared from the watch movement, 
which goes on recording time as usual. The position of the recording hands 
being noted, once more is the button pressed, by which action the two 
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recording hands immediately fly to their original positions at their respective 
zeros, where they remain until they are started into life by the pressure upon 
the button. To the photographer these instruments, which are but little over 
the price of a watch of equal excellence, cannot fail of being exceedingly useful 
in recording exposures, the duration of development, or, indeed, anything 
necessitating an accurate measurement of time. 


OBVIATING FOG IN PLATINUM PRINTING, 


Mr. H. M. Hastinas has exposed platinum paper for one minute to daylight 
to fog it before printing, and on developing with carbonate of potash solution 
cold, to which a. mere trace of hypochlorite of potash had been added, it de- 
veloped a clean picture ; other portions of the same print otherwise developed 
were thoroughly fogged. Another piece of platinum paper exposed in the open 
air near damp blotting paper for twenty-four hours was likewise developed in 
the same way without fog. The amount of hypochlorite added was in propor- 
tion to the depth of the printing ; in the case of fogged paper the printing had 
to be very deep. He believes that this information will be useful to those who 
have old platinotype paper which they think to be fit only to throw away. 


PORTABLE DEVELOPING TRAYS. 


'HESE are introduced by Mr. W. Tylar and are formed of Willesden paper. 
They fold flat when out of use, but are converted into trays at a moment’s 
notice by turning up the sides and fastening them at the corners. They are 


employed in connexion with a very convenient plate-lifting frame, by the aid 
of which every operation, from development to the final washing of the plate, 
can be performed without the fingers coming in contact with either the plates 
or the chemicals used. The drawing shows its construction. noe 


MOUNTING ALBUMEN PRINTS ON ANY KIND OF PAPER. 


WRITING in Anthony's Bulletin, Professor Rood says that the impossibility of 
mounting albumen prints on note paper or printers’ paper with the ordinary 
materials is perfectly understood by all photographers. Books cannot be 
illustrated by albumen prints without the employment of cardboard, nor can 
the amateur paste his production in a letter without encountering an amount 
of crumpling and cockling which destroys alike the appearance of letter and 
photograph. An attempt has been made to obviate this difficulty by the use 
of gelatine dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water, but the formula 
of Mr. G. W. Simpson did not in his hands yield satisfactory results. After 
making one or two experiments in other directions, the object being to avoid 
the use of water altogether, he found that a thick solution of bleached shellac 
in alcohol answered every requirement for any kind of paper likely to be used, 
as well as for cardboard, the mounted prints being perfectly flat and firmly 
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attached. His general practice is to roll up the damp prints, as they come f 


from the washing trays, in little bundles with the albumen face outwards, and 
allow them to dry spontaneously ; each bundle is rolled in a sheet of note or 
foolseap paper. When the prints are dry they are flattened and placed in a 
book or portfolio, and are then ready to be trimmed. After this operation the 
thick shellac is applied, and they are mounted in the usual way, the only pre- 
caution being that the shellac must not be allowed to get on the face of the 
print, as there is no means of removing it; for if alcohol be applied it 
penetrates the paper and dilutes the varnish, which then makes its appearance 
on the face of the print in spots. The prints are kept under moderate pressure 
tilldry. The varnish allows a certain amount of adjustment on the mount, 
quite enough leeway for one accustomed to such operations. 

The prints by this means are very firmly attached to the paper; there is no 
possibility of any injurious reaction taking place between the varnish and the 
albumen film, for they never come in contact ; the print is protected at its back 
by the most durable varnish with which we are acquainted, and it lies flat. At 
present he knew of only one drawback to the process proposed : if it is desired 
be remove a print from its mount, of course alcohol must be employed instead 
of water. 


NOVELTY IN CAMERAS. 


Mr. J. R. Gotz, has introduced a new form of portable camera which marks a 
departure in camera making. The chief feature is the suppression of the 
slotted stay or fork common 
to all field cameras, This is 
replaced by a solid crank or 
stay fixed as in his previous 
patent to a pair of sliding 
pieces running at the sides of 
the baseboard. By this ar- 
rangement anda pair of pinions 
which engage in a circular rack 
flanking the camera at both ~ 
sides, the central swing is ob- 
tained and worked by simple 
pressure with the hand against 
the lower part of the camera, 
producing a circular movement 
_of which the upper pivot of the 
crank is the centre. 

The folding and setting up 
of the camera are easy of exe- 
cution, and the facility of 
bringing the front and back 
together—practically closed— 
oe centre of the baseboard without any extension of the latter are points of 
value, 

The accompanying illustration gives a fair idea of the general arrangements, 


A CHRONOMETRIC SHUTTER. 


At the Glasgow Convention an ingenious chronometric shutter, or, more correctly, 
an arrangement for automatically effecting an instantaneous exposure after a 
lapse of any required number of minutes, was shown to us by its inventor, Mr. 
A. Johnston, of Wick. - A common cheap watch movement, which can now be 
purchased everywhere for one or two shillings, has fitted upon its centre wheel 
or its ‘cantion pinion’ (that which carries the long or minute hand). a’ disc: of 


ae 
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_ brass, having in it a deep notch. Pressing against the periphery of this dise is 
the end of a lever, which when the determined number of minutes has 


transpired falls into the notch of the disc and releases the catch of the 


shutter, which gives the exposure. One use of this system is to be found in 
connexion with captive balloons; but it is applicable to anything in which a de- 
terminate degree of time is to elapse between the setting of the shutter and the 
instant of exposure. The reader will not be slow in imagining many cases to 
which it might be applicable, ‘tat 


LEISK’S SKY SHUTTER. 


Tuts shutter, which is manufactured by Marion & Co., is one of the rotating 
class. The aperture in the rotating and exposing disc is so devised as to give 
an exposure to the foreground of about three times the duration of that given 
to the sky, by which are secured those cloud effects which impart such a charm 
to alandseape. Its formation will be seen from the adjoining illustration. 


= —— £ Fr 


It is made of ebonite—very light, and can be adjusted to any length of 
exposure, from abont one-fiftieth part of a second to any length desired. It 
is fitted with Cadett’s Patent Pneumatic Release, and this, together with the 
construction of the shutter, which reduces friction to the minimum, prevents 
vibration during exposure. 


A FINDER FOR THE CAMERA. 


PROFESSOR STEBBING, speaking of a visit he paid to M. Chevallier, of Paris, and 
a simple and cheap finder he saw, says :—It consists of a piece of glass three- 
eights of an inch thick in the form of a parallelogram, in height less than an 
inch ; ground concave on one of its surfaces ; more or less in depth according 
to the focus of the lens to beemployed. This instrument shows when well chosen 
the exact resemblance of the objects produced by the lens in the camera. It is 
small and convenient to carry in one’s waistcoat pocket ; it is enclosed in a thin 
brass frame ; and can be fixed, either upright or sideways, to the camera at a 
moment’s notice, ie 


: 
r 
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REMOVING PAPER NEGATIVES OR PRINTS FROM POLISHED 
bt -EBONITE SLABS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING care in the squeegeeing of these down upon the ebonite slabs, 

_ difficulty has frequently been experienced in getting them easily stripped off 

when dry. Captain Murtay has discovered that this can be readily effected by 

the simple operation of warming the slab. We have tried it and have removed 

intractable films by doing so, 


DETECTIVE CAMERAS, 


At the Convention of the United Kingdom three of this class of camera were 
exhibited. These we describe seriatim :— 


Sharland’s Aurora Camera. 


When folded up it forms a square box of such small dimensions as, if wrapped 
in paper and carried in the hand, might easily be mistaken for a box of cigars. 
The camera contains at the back a reservoir capable of holding twelve or more 
sensitised plates, quarter-plate size, and by a very simple contrivance they can 
be exposed one after the other without any danger of the unexposed plates 
being affected by the light, and there is no complicated mechanism to get out 
of order. The focussing is effected by a concealed leyer which is moved to 
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marks indicated by the distance of the object to be photographed. When the 
first plate in the series has been exposed a button outside of the camera is run 
up in a sunk groove, by which the exposed plate, in its sheath, is raised up in 
a thin opaque bag, so as to be grasped by finger and thumb and transferred to 
a receptaele at the back of the others, the next in order taking its place at the 
focal plane. The cut shows the camera when open, although in practice the 
lens does not protrude through the front as shown, 
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' The Scovill Detective. ‘ cated 

This handy camera, when received by us, had a circular hole in each end, one 
having a hood covered by a cap. This we removed and covered both apertures 
by a diamond-shaped plate of ebonite so arranged as to be capable of being 
turned to one side to expose the lens at the time of taking a shot. A strip of 
the same material served to prevent the lenses of the finders from being seen. 
It is now quite impossible to discover that it is a camera even by close observa- 

; tion. Its appearance when carried — 
in the hand is that of an elegant 
case or cabinet richly covered with 
black morocco leather, Its dimen- 
sions are 10 x 8 x6 inches. 

On opening the lid it is seen 
that this unsuspecting - looking 
cabinet contains a 5x4 camera, 
with a set of three double dark 
slides, and that the lens is covered 
by a rotating ebonite shutter pro- 
pelled by a steel spring, the ten- 
sion of which is regulated by a 
lever operated from the bottom of 
: the case. Indeed, the whole opera- 
tive system as regards the placing of the shutter on whole or half cock, the dis- 
charging of the same by touching a button, the regulation of the rapidity of 
action, and the alteration of the focus (the normal adjustment of which is 
set for distant objects), is worked from below the outer case. A touch of the 
finger on the end of a lever cocks the lens shutter, by a similar touch it is dis- 
charged, no action of the hands which would excite notice being observed. 

There are two finders: one on the top of the box for use when the plate is 
Sosy vertically, the other on the side for employment in the horizontal 
position. : ; 

‘When an instantaneous ‘shot’ is to be taken at any object, the cabinet, ~ 
which is being carried in the hand, is raised, and almost simultaneous with 
this movement, or prior to it by preference, the sliding safety cap of the lens is 
removed after ‘cocking’ the exposer, the finder flap is lifted (all tress operations 
being effected in two or three seconds), the finger placed on the exposing button, 
and the eye directed towards the finder. The object being seen in the centre of 
the finder, the button is pressed (which is accompanied by a faint click), and 
all is over. The dark slide is reversed for the next picture, the shutter is with- 
drawn, the lid closed, and the possessor of this tale-telling instrument moves 
unsuspiciously among his fellows ready for whatever next presents itself. 

A ground-glass, with a peep hole behind, permits of the instrument being 
employed in the usual way when taking views, groups, or portraits other than 
blicse whit fall in its way as a detective. To this end it may be erected upon 
a stand. . . 


The Anthony Detective. 

‘The detective camera by Messrs. E. & H. T, Anthony & Co., of New York, 
claims attention on account of its ornate appearance. In outward appearance 
and to the ordinary observer it looks exactly like an alligator hand satchel that 
is carried by a shoulder strap at the side of the pedestrian. Upon closer ob- 
servation one sees that it consists of an artfully concealed detective camera, in 
which all the various movements to secure a picture are situated upon the 
under side. For use the camera is held so that the base of the satchel rests 
against the body of the operator. By means of a brass pull at the side the 
shutter is set. A plate in the regular holder is placed in position at the back 
of the camera, and the slide is drawn ready for exposure. The release of a 
short catch exposes the front of the shutter ready for action, and by raising a 
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small leather-covered lid the little camera obscura called the finder, on the 
(now) upper side of the camera, shows the position that the object will occupy 
on the plate. The slightest touch upon a small brass button releases the 
shutter, and the exposure is made. Replacing the slide in the plate holder, 
reversing the holder, and setting the shutter again, leaves the apparatus in 
readiness for another shot, when the plate-holder slide is withdrawn as before. 
By releasing a spring bolt on the under side of the case, the camera proper can 
be removed from its cover. When removed from the cover the camera can be 
used either vertically or horizontally on a tripod, by means of a tripod screw, 
which will be found in the front compartment of the camera‘beside the lens, 
The speed of the shutter can be regulated to suit the speed of the objects, 
moving with greater or less velocity ; while, by simply releasing a catch, time 
exposures can be made at the will of the operator. 

The focussing is indicated by a finger moving over a graduated circle, and 
which represents, when set to any particular figure, the distance at which 
everything is in best focus. The finder differs from others that we have seen, 
inasmuch as it is composed of a tiny camera, with a ground-glass placed ata 
right angle to the axis of the lens, and the image is observed by means ofa mirror 
set at an angle of forty-five degrees outside the focussing screen. The duration 
of exposure can be regulated to a great nicety. It accommodates one dozen 
plates, and altogether contains many points of great ingenuity. 


BROOKE'S LANTERN CAMERA. 


THIS camera (made by Marion & Co.) is for plates three and a quarter inches 
square, and is on the ‘detective’ principle. _The lens, shutter, focussing screen, 


and dark slide are all enclosed in a box-like form, C'is a sliding hood, which 
is lifted when focussing, and takes the place of the focussing cloth, # is the 
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milled head ofa pinion, which racks the lens backward or forward for focussing. | 7 
A and B form the finder, and are closed down when the camera is not in use.’ 


The novel feature, however, is the mode of __ 


opening and closing the shutter of dark slide 
inside the camera itself. This is illustrated 
by the smaller cut, in which D is the end of a 
brass bar running through the camera under- — 
neath the frame into which the dark slide fits, 
and attached to this bar is a tongue of metal, © 
G. In the shutter of the dark slide is a groove 
into which this tongue fits. When the dark 
slide is to be put in the place of the focussing 
screen, the head D is turned back until the 
tongue is in nearly a horizontal position, but 
leaning slightly backwards, when the back is 
placed in position, taking care that the tongue — 
passes into the slab. When the shutter is to be opened the small catch H 
is turned through a small hole underneath the finder A, and the head D being 
then turned towards the front by which the shutter opens downwards, and lies 
down on the bottom of the camera clear of the rays from the lens. After 
ee D is turned back, and the catch H being secured the slide may be 
remove 


MECHANISM FOR PRODUCING LARGE PRINTS. 


PROFESSOR R. H. THURSTON has presented to the Washington meeting of me- 
chanical engineers some memoranda on the production of large photographs by 
the usual blue process from engineers’ drawings on tracing paper, and exhibited — 
a print eight feet long and more than a yard in width. ‘The method adopted, 
due to Professor Cleaves, does not require the use of any plate glass, and — 
there is no practical difficulty in executing a drawing of almost any dimensions 
—ten feet by thirty feet, for instance. Professor Cleaves’s apparatus consists 
merely of a cylinder of a length exceeding that of the widest drawing to be re- 
produced, and of a diameter such that the longest tracing to be used can be 
wrapped around it with sufficient space to spare to give room for the clamps by 
which it isdrawn into place and held. The cylinder is smoothly covered with 
felt, and the sensitive paper carefully wrapped about it, the tracing to be — 
copied being drawn over the whole and held smoothly in its place by spring. 
clamps, which seize its ends. It is found to be easy to lay the tracing smoothly | 
over the surface, and to draw it into contact so perfectly that the work done 
by this method is even better.and more certain than that produced by the 
ordinary plate-glass apparatus, even with the air cushion now so successfully 
used with it. It is stated, too, that with a little care and practice it is abso- 
lutely easier to make these prints in the manner described than when glass is 
employed. 


AN AUTOMATIC PRINT WASHING WHEEL. re 


SuRGEON-Magor 8. L. Dosrz, of India, thus describes an invention he has 
made :—In THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY of January 7, 1887, ina 
leading article on the washing of bromide prints, much stress was laid upon 
the importance of direct washing with water from a rose, as by this means the 
-hypo is more thoroughly eliminated than by much soaking, even in running 
water. Actuated by the above, I have had an automatic print washing wheel 
made by the local tinman, and I find that it works well. I therefore venture 
to send you a description of it, as I believe it will prove useful to amateurs, 
and as I hope that the principle is capable by extension of being utilised on a 
large scale. The principle is that of the overshot water-wheel. Fixed round ~ 
the circumference of a light wheel is q series of tin plates, each turned up at 
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one border into a trough. The prints are fastened on these plates and are 
washed by water from a rose; this water, by filling the troughs in succession, 
turns the wheel. 
To enter into details, I had better describe a wheel which I have had made 
for washing twelve cabinet prints at a time. It is two feet in diameter and 
three inches wide. Round its circumference it carries twelve tin plates with 
their troughs. The plates overlap the wheel by two inches on each side. 
Their side edges are turned up a quarter of an inch to keep the water on them. 
Holes are bored through the plates in positions corresponding to the corners of 
different sized prints, and the prints are retained in position by means of 
ordinary pins passed through these holes into pieces of cork at the back. 
The rose is a flat one, seven inches wide and tapering to a supply tube 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. At its lower end, where it is seven 
- inches wide and one inch thick, it has a single row of small holes three-eighths 
of an inch apart. This rose allows enough water to wash the prints. It does 
not waste the water supply, as it uses about nine gallons in one and a half 
hours, and it suffices to turn the wheel, In fact, it is necessary for the lower 
segment of the wheel to work in a trough, with a depth of water varying 
according to circumstances. The water in the trough acts as a break in 
‘preventing the too rapid revolution of the wheel, and it further washes the 
prints, In practice it will be found that the prints, on thick or thin paper, 
satnone, oo wet, to a smooth surface so firmly that they need no pinning on 
o the wheel. 


THE ‘OPTIMUS’ PLUNGE SHUTTER. 


_ THis, made by Perken, Son, & Rayment, is an exceedingly neat little shutter. 
it cannot, perhaps, be more tersely de- 
scribed, than in the language reported to 
have been employed by the chairman at a 
meeting of the London and Provinicial _ataih 
Photographic Association (Mr. J. Traill < fm 
Taylor), who, when exhibiting it, said that fl, 
it was the invention of Mr. Perken, jun., 
and gave either instantaneous or time ex- 
posures at will, It had an aluminium flap 
which was actuated in such a manner as to 
avoid all vibration or jar from the up and 
down motions. Although operated by a 
pneumatic ball and tube, this was not a 
necessity of its construction, as there.was 
also a small trigger by which the exposure 
could be made. He (the chairman) con- 
sidered it one of the best shutters he had 
seen. 


LANCASTER’S WATCH CAMERA. 


THIS camera, which we saw at the Convention Exhibition at Glasgow, is when 
closed up of the form and dimensions of an ordinary watch. On touching a 
button on the pendant it flies open and a flexible conical body darts out pro- 
pelled by a spiral apne The lens, it need scarcely he said, is at the apex of 
the cone, the plate being in the body of the ‘ watch.’ 


PORTABLE WASHING AND DRAINING RACKS, 


Messrs. Hinton & Co, have introduced a portable rack for washing and 
draining plates. When folded it lies flat and occupies little space, but when 
opened it serves to hold a dozen or more plates. 


The operation of washing is performed by placing the rack, full of negatives, 


"ad 
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in an ordinary pail, or other convenient vessel, filled with water. Wherever. 
possible it is well to place the whole under a tap and allow the water to run 
slowly during the time devoted to washing. lusgl ang aap 
Folding handles are provided for the purpose of suspending the rack for 
drying the negatives ; it can, however, be used as a standing rack, or it can be 
safely hung, by one handle, to a nail in the wall. obiw asitja, ae 
There are no loose pieces, and no adjustment;whatever of parts is required 
to prepare it for use; indeed, itis always ready. . i2 Vise 


A NEW CHANGING BOX. 


THIS is a changing box, also of the ‘Optimus’ brand of manufacture, which is 
light-tight, simple, and efficient. In the adjoining cut the frame A, containing a 
dry plate facing towards the frame holder B, and 
into which it is made to slide very readily, is about 


pletely drawn out of the box, it must be inserted 
into the focussing position of the camera. The 
frame holder B is enabled to be withdrawn by the 
action of a spring release, and the dry plate in 
frame A is left for exposure, light being entirely 
excluded the while by the margin of velvet on the 
frame A coming into direct contact with a similar 
margin of velvet on the frame of the camera next 
which it is immediately and closely pressed by 
* means of another spring. ae 

Exposure being finished, the frame holder B is 
inserted between camera and frame A containing 
dry plate, which frame the holder completely en- 
velopes and transfers to the changing box, not, 
however, to the same position it originally occupied, but to the opposite end, 
where a plate of flat metal acts as a partition to separate the unexposed from 
the exposed plates in such a way as to render it impossible to expose the same 
plate twice. 


UTILISING THE CAMERA GROUND-GLASS AS A FINDER, 


IN a communication to the Photographie Convention of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Lyonel Clark described a clever way in which he effected the above. 

Last summer, he says, I was rigging up a camera specially to take some 
puppies and kittens, and had intended rigging up a second camera on top of 
the first. On working out the designs, I at once saw that by far the simplest 
and easiest method was to utilise the ground-glass of the camera proper, since 
it could not be required at the time of exposure. I simply turned up the 
screen then till it stood vertically above the top of the camera, and in a plane 
of course parallel to the plane of its usual position. On the front of the 
camera I raised up an extra front above the existing one, and fitted into it a 
lens of the same focal length as my objective; this lens was in a sliding tube. 
I now had the framework of a second camera on top of my first one, and 
throwing a focussing cloth over the whole, I got an image on my upturned 
focussing screen. To adjust this, I first focussed very accurately the bottom 
camera, the screen for this purpose being of course turned down on some 
object. I then, without shifting the camera, turned the screen up, and 
clamped it there with some brass pieces, and then slid the tube of the upper 
lens in and out till I got the same object sharply focussed on the screen in its 
upper position. Now the two cameras, or rather camera and finder, coincide, 
and of course as I rack out the.one the other follows; and the foci of the two 
lenses being equal, whenever an object is sharp on the turned up screen I know 


to be withdrawn from the box. After it is com- — E 


deeded | ; 
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that it is also sharp on the plate with double back below. There is no need to 
be particular as to the lens used for the finder—even a spectacle lens will do ; 
but this is objectionable where your lens proper is of a longish focal length, 
as the spectacle glass is totally uncorrected for spherical aberration, and gives 
-a more or less sharp image over a great depth of focus ; a single landscape lens 


but with the stops removed to give as much light as atten is undoubtedly 


the best, except you go to the expense of having twin lenses. 
Although the focussing cloth does extremely well as a makeshift, yet in the 
case of wind something more is required. I have a sort of cardboard body, 
that folds like one of Ottewill’s old collapsing cameras. This is made in the 
form of a truncated pyramid, it slips with an elastic band over the tube of the 
finder lens, and so gives the play required, the other end comes over the 
focussing screen and projects like a box a little way beyond it, and gives the 
“necessary shade to it, so as to allow the image to be seen. Many other ways 
of covering in the finder will doubtless present themselves to you—a body like 
a Chinese lantern would do, or even an old bellows, though somewhat more 
bulky ; for you must remember that it is not at all necessary to keep out all 
light, indeed it is surprising how much you can see with nothing between the 
eye and the ground-glass, 2 
BACKGROUNDS. 


A VERY useful background, particularly for groups, may, says THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, be formed by papering the end of the studio with 
lain paper, or a wooden frame may be covered with canvas and that papered. 
lain paper, of almost any colour or shade, can be obtained from the manu- 
‘facturers of paper hangings under the name of plain grounds. This is paper 
“merely coloured with the ground colour before the pattern is printed. A 
background thus made is uniform in tint and very durable. It is also inexpen- 
sive. A piece of common brown paper forms a capital background, especially 
‘for vignettes, and is cheap. Suitable paper, under the name of carpet paper, 
‘about five feet wide and of any length, is supplied, at a few pence per yard, at 
all carpet warehouses. 

One of the best backgrounds that a photographer can have, so far as dura- 
bility is concerned, is one in flatted oil colour. If a background be simply 
gee with ordinary oil paint it will prove too glossy, hence the gloss has to 
“be destroyed. There are different ways of accomplishing this. One plan 
which we have seen adopted is to sift over some fine dry sand after the paint 
has been applied. This is absorbed by the wet paint, which then dries without 
gloss. Another way is, when the paint has just become tacky, to dust over 
the surface some flock—such as that used for wall papers—of the same colour. 
This plan answers well. The flock may be obtained from the dealers in arti- 
ficial florists’ materials, 

The most general method of obtaining a dead surface on oil colour is by 
turpentine flatting, which is done as follows :—After the background has been 
coated with ordinary paint and become dry, it is gone over again with some of 
the same colour, but this time mixed with turpentine only. By this means 
the glossy character of the paint is destroyed and the surface left dead. It 
requires some small amount of skill to apply this coating without leaving the 
marks of the brush, particularly in hot weather, owing to the volatility of the 
turpentine. Hence, in flatting a background, it is usual for one person to apply 
the colour while another stipples over the surface with a large badger-hair 
brush. . Another method of making an oil colour background is by what is 
known as soap flatting. This is.common oil paint. mixed with a strong, hot 
solution of soap. This when applied as ordinary paint dries with a dull 
surface. It is somewhat troublesome to prepare, but the novice is more likely 
to succeed with it than with the turpentine flatting just described. 

Distemper backgrounds are easy to make, and are very generally used. In 


are 
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this case the colouring matter is mixed with size and water and applied witha 
common whitewash brush. These backgrounds are quite as good as those in 
oil, except that they are far less durable. Ifa distemper background becomes 
wetted—as by a leaky roof—a stain, which of course will show in the picture, 
is produced. This cannot be got rid of without applying a fresh coat of dis- 


temper. Also the surface is easily injured by abrasion; a slight rub with any 


hard substance will produce a mark. If a background be coated many times 
with distemper the accumulated colour is liable to crack, and, sometimes, to 
peel off. This never happens with a flatted oil one. 

There is a very simple method of producing backgrounds which is well 
suited to the amateur, though it appears to be little known or seldom used. 
It consists in applying colour mixed with dextrine or similar material as a dry 
powder to wet canvas, and then working it in with a brush. Backgrounds of 
this description are very durable, and are easily repaired should they happen 

o get injured either by water or by abrasion. 


HUMPHREY'S CAMERA AND STAND. 


THis is an arrangement for 
studios in which large por- 
traits are taken. 

The camera has_ great 
: length of bellows to admit of 
ELEVATING lenses of long focus. The table 
et stand possesses two telescopic 
arrangements ; one regulates 
the elevation of the instru- 
ment, giving two feet -six © 
inches as the minimum, and 
four feet six inches as the 
maximum height of the base, 
the other enables the extreme 
length of the bellows of the 
camera to be drawn out, which 
in a 80 x 30 instrument is seven 
feet. Provision is made for 
tilting the camera to any de- 
sired extent. It is made by 
Perken, Son, & Rayment. 


TONING PRINTS ON EASTMAN PAPER, 


M. Vipau says that prints upon Eastman’s paper can be rendered more perma- 
nent and more agreeable to the eye by toning them in a solution of bichloride 
of platinum. 


WRIET, 00 Re asajedi ves ata Gotived lop “ullegs os soapy ned date eee 2000 parts. 
Bichloride of platinum (Ae ee 1 part. 
Hydrochloric acid os siren oersis mare. taieerees Fig can ae 25 parts, 


RV OLOT acts ec aAUae, db etbiod. gute: sae ea . Avtone 1000 parts. 
Chloro-platinate of potassium ..........sse0ecesseeseees site 1 part, 
Hydrochloric acid........... Lice ctiasS a head TT ee ii 10 parts. 


The proofs are then well washed and placed in a solution of bichloride of 
copper—fifteen per cent. ; they are then washed in a solution of alum slightly 
ee as with hydrochloric acid. When washed they are ready to be 
mounted. 
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DEATH OF LEONCE ROMMELAERE, 


; THE premature death of M. Léonce Rommelaere, Director of the Industrial 
School of Brussels, and first General Secretary of the Belgian Photographic 
Association, took place last April. 


DEATH OF OBERNETTER. 


J. B. OBERNETTER died on April 13 from syncope of the heart after a few days’ 
illness. Mr, J. R. Gotz supplies the following concerning the career of a man 
whose loss we all lament :—J. B. Obernetter was born on May 31, 1840. He 
studied chemistry at Leipzig in 1858 under Professor Erdmann, and subse 
quently at Heidelberg under Bunsen, and finally at Munich under Professors 
H. Pettenkoffer, Liebig, and Kaiser, all more or less great authorities. Upon 
- Liebig’s recommendation he devoted himself to photography, and entered the 
atelier of Albert, where he made his first two inventions—enlargements on 
developing paper and a process of photography on porcelain. Establishing 
himself in 1863, Obernetter soon produced the well-known collodio-chloride 
paper a few years later. Upon the suggestion of Albert, his former employer, 
Obernetter worked out his process of phototype ‘Lichtdruck,’ which was 
afterwards bought by Albert and further perfected by both.. Obernetter further’ 
simplified and perfected it by his dusting-on process with graphite, for which he 
obtained the gold medal at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. Upon the 
suggestion of Dr. Maddox for a gelatine instead of a collodion emulsion (1880), 
_ Obernetter worked out and soon produced a gelatine emulsion, which still 
‘enjoys an unequalled reputation. His gelatine emulsion paper, produced some 
time later, has also gained a great reputation already, and is only surpassed as 
‘an invention by his yet more important work, the production of an orthochro- 
matic plate for landscape work applicable without the yellow screen. Last, 
not least, is to be mentioned his invention of a process of photo-copper printing 
by direct transfer of the image from the negative to the copperplate. 


THE DEATH OF M, LEMERCIER. 


Le Moniteur de la Photographie announced last June the death of M. Lemer- 
eier, whose name has long been connected with photography. He purchased 
the patents of Poitevin and of Albert, of Munich, and in his workshops the 
first important works by photo-mechanical processes in France were printed. 


DEATH OF M. BAYARD. 


OnE of the fathers of photography in France, M. H. Bayard, has died at the 
advanced age of eighty-one. It is stated that he obtained photographs in the 
| camera in 1838, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR, 


THE following is a list of works on photography which have been placed on the 
editorial table of Tue BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY during the year :— 

Photographic Printing Methods (Burbank); Practical Amateur Photo- 
graphy (Vevers); Photographic Times Annuals; Choice and Use of Lenses 
(Dallmeyer) ; Jnstantaneous Photography (C. W.); A B C of Photography 
(London Stereoscopic Company); Three Weeks in Norfolk (Clarke); Photo: 
graphy of Bacteria (Crookshank); Hughes’s Principles and Practice of 
Photography (Werge) ; Guide to Photo-micrography (Bousfield) ; First Hand:= 
book in Photography (Ellerbeck); How to be a Successful Photographer 
(Lancaster); The Lerrotype and How to Make It (Estabrooke); The Magic 
Lantern and its Applications (Laudy) ; Pietures from Life in Field and Len 
(Emerson); A B CO Gitide to Permanent Photography (Sawyer); Practical 
Guide to Photography (Marion), 


cc 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


— See 


Mountina Prints in Optican Contact witH Guass.—Apply a warm 
fifty-grain solution of gelatine to the face of the print, and immediately 
lay it face down upon the glass, applying a squeegee to ensure contact 
and freedom from air bubbles. 


To Bizacu Encravines.—Immerse the prints for one minute in Javelle 
water, and then wash thoroughly in water containing a little hyposulphite 
of soda. To prepare the Javelle water take four pounds of bicarbonate of 
soda and one pound of chloride of lime, put the soda in a kettle over the 
fire, add one gallon of boiling water, let it boil from ten to fifteen minutes, 
then stir in the chloride of lime, avoiding lumps. When cold the liquid 
can be kept in a jug or bottle ready for use. 


To Maker Ink ror LABELS THAT WILL NoT BE ArrecTED By AcIDS.— 
Make a mixture of one part pure Trinidad asphaltum, with four parts of 
oil of turpentine, coloured with plumbago. 


To Crean Patnt Bruspoes.—When a paint brush is stiff and hard 
through drying with paint on it, put some turpentine in a shallow dish 
and set on fire. Let it burn for a minute until hot, then smother the 
flame and work the pencil in the fingers, dipping it frequently into hot 
spirits. Rinse all paint brushes, pencils, &c., in turpentine, grease with 
a mixture of sweet oil and tallow, to prevent them from drying hard, and 
put them away in a close box. 


To Mazz WatER Contours Fiow on A PHotoGRapH.—The greasy surface 
of an albumenised print not unfrequently repels water colours when 
applied to them. While prepared ox-gall will ensure their smooth flowing, 
one of the simplest and best methods of treating the print is to apply the 
tongue to the surface. After this dries the colours will afterwards ‘ take’ 
to the surface and flow evenly. 


To Repucr Over-Printep Proors.—Immerse the prints in a solution 
composed of five grains of cyanide of potassium and five drops of liquor 
ammonia to a pint of water. Allow them to remain until a sufficient 
degree of reduction has been effected and then wash carefully. 


To Ipentiry SILVER CHLORIDE FROM SiLnvER CyanrpE.—In a mixture 
of silver cyanide and silver chloride, both constituents may be identified 
in the following way: If a particle of silver cyanide be examined by the 
microscope with a quarter-inch objective, it appears as an amorphous 
mass; but if a drop of ammonia be placed upon it and very gently 
warmed it will form distinct needle-like crystals. Silver chloride treated 
in the same way gives very minute octahedra, 


To Remove Pyro Srarins,—Silver stains are so rare that they may be 
looked upon almost as things of the past; but, as every practical photo- 
grapher is aware, pyro without silver brings stains of a very disagreeably 
persistent nature. ‘They are, however, quickly removed by moistening 
the hands with a dilute solution of almost any acid—hydrochlorie, nitric, 
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oxalic, citric, &e. It must be observed, though, that after cleansing the 
hands in this manner they must be very freely washed in water, prefer- 
ably hot, for if this precaution be not taken the stains may reappear 
under the use of soap and water. ls 


To Buaoxen THE Brass Work or LEnses.—The diaphragms of lenses 
ought not to be blackened by the dead black varnish which is employed 
on the cells and the inside of the tube, as it would invariably chip off and 
praduce a worse effect than if left untouched. They ought to be stained, 

y being first made quite clean and then receiving an application of a 


solution of nitrate of silver and nitrate of copper, heat being then applied, 


To Cuzan Suimy Sponces.—Dissolve one ounce of fused chloride of 
calcium in eight ounces of water. Wet the sponge, then submerge it in 
the solution until the slimy substance disappears, after which wash in 
plain water. 


Removan or Or Starmns.—Mix pipe-clay or fullers’ earth with cold 
water to a paste, and apply some of it to the soiled spot, without friction, 
80 as not to injure the design. After having remained there for about 
twelve hours, it is removed and the remains brushed off, The porous 
material, after the water has evaporated, soaks up at least a portion of 
the oil. Ifthe stain does not disappear by one application, it is to be 
repeated. 


To Dry A Genatine Necative Quicxity.—After being fixed and well 
washed lay the negative, face up, on a sheet of blotting-paper, and covering 
it with another sheet of blotting-paper, rub the hand all over the surface 
until the negative is surface dry. Then place it in a current of air for a 
few minutes. A cambric handkerchief or soft towel will answer instead 
of blotting-paper. Ifthe negative be immersed in alcohol it will absorb 
and displace the water in the film, and thus permit of a quick drying by 
the agency of heat if necessary. 


Removine Rust rrom a Lens.—A lens sometimes acquires a brown, 
rusty stain on the surface, which no amount of rubbing or cleaning will 
remove. Byapplying a paste composed of putty powder and water to the 
stains, and then rubbing briskly with either the point of the finger or the 
side of the hand, every spot of rust or stain will be removed in a few 
minutes. This applies to photographic or other lenses, except the object 
glass of a telescope, which would be irreparably damaged by such 
treatment. 


To PREPARE AN ILLUSTRATION FoR THE LanterN.—A lecturer may pre- 
pare a diagram in a few minutes by coating thin glass or mica with benzole 
varnish to which a few drops of indiarubber solution has been added. 
This dries transparent, but allows of the finest writing being made on it 
by means ofa steel pen and India ink. By placing it upon an engraving 
the leading features may be quickly and accurately traced in outline. 


Maaic Puorocrapus.—Print on paper in the usual way, and fix, 
without toning. Wash and place in a saturated solution of bichloride of 
mereury, by which the picture will be rendered invisible. Wash and 
keep in a portfolio. To develop, immerse in a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, or apply a sponge made wet with this solution. Much fun may 
be created by magic photographs, ; 
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Frostine SrerEoscopic TRANSPARENCIES.—Dissolve thirty grains of 
wax in a fluid ounce of chloroform, and pour over the surface of the 
transparency. The solvent will evaporate almost immediately, but the 
full effect is only obtained after the plate has been allowed to stand for 
eight or ten hours. 


To SrreNGTHEN ALcoHot.—Pour it into a clear glass bottle, and add 
a tablespoonful of finely-powdered and well-dried carbonate of potash. 
Now cork the bottle and shake well up for a couple of minutes. Allow 
to settle, and in afew minutes the water which was mixed with the 
alcohol will be found at the bottom, united with a portion of the potash, 
the superfluous portion of which will also be precipitated, leaving the 
alcohol clear and strong. 


DissoLvinc SHELLAC IN AmmontA.—Place the vessel containing the lac 
into a larger vessel with hot water. Pour boiling water on the lac, after 
which add ammonia, slowly, but continuously, stirring all the while with 
a glass rod until solution is effected. Excess of ammonia colours the 
solution brown, 


ParaFFIn Lamps For THE DrveLoprnc Room. — The upper part of a 
paraffin oil lamp after standing for a short time frequently gets oily from 
the condensation of the vapour of the oil. This may be prevented by 
taking a piece of felt and cutting a hole in it so as to fit exactly round the 
socket into which the burner is screwed; trim the felt off so as to leave 
a rim about half an inch wide, and place this felt ring on the socket. 


Freezing Mixture.—While the simplest and most economical freezing 
mixture consists in dissolving one ounce of nitrate of ammonia in an 
ounce of water, afar more powerful one consists in adding to the foregoing 
carbonate of soda, the soda, ammonia, and water, being in equal parts. 
But in this latter case the nitrate of ammonia cannot be recovered, 
whereas in the former case it can. When access to snow or powdered ice 
is had, while the simplest mixture is two parts of either of these and one 
part of common salt, the most efficacious mixture consists of twelve parts 
of snow or ice, five parts of nitrate of ammonia and five parts of common 
salt. These will cause a thermometer to sink twenty-five degrees below 
zero (Fahr.). 


To Trst Goup or Sinver.—Make the surface of the metal quite clean, 
by scraping or otherwise, and touch it with a solution of nitrate of silver. 
If the metal is unaffected and remains uncoloured, it may be assumed to 
be either gold or silver; ifit blackens immediately, it proves it to be brass 
or metal of the baser order. 


Smatt Lantern Screens.—Nothing forms a much better lantern 
screen than a sheet of pure white paper, when the screen is of small 
dimensions, such as those generally used in the drawing-room. A thick 
and strong paper, well suited to the purpose, is sold by most artists’ 
colourmen. It is known technically as continuous cartridge or drawing 
paper ; it is four feet six or five feet wide, and may be had of any desired 
length. The price is about eightpence or tenpence a yard for the thickest 
kind, which is the one that should be employed. A couple of yards of 
this paper, cemented at one end to a common blind roller and the other 
to a lath, forms one of the most efficient lantern screens that can be had, 
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_ while its cost is but a mere bagatelle. When out of use it is rolled up, 
and then takes but little room, and will be always ready at a moment’s 
notice. 

-To Remove A Conx FROM THE INSIDE oF A BoTTLE.—With a stout string 
projected into the bottle, turn the bottle around until the cork is caught 
in a loop of the string, and with force pull out the cork. 


To FuatreN CurLED Prints.—Lay the photograph face down upon a 
_ pad composed of several sheets of paper, and place upon it at the left- 
hand margin a straight and rather sharp edge of a smooth ivory or box- 
_ wood rule. Move the rule slowly to the right, and with the left hand raise 
up the margin of the print nearest to that hand, pulling up rather strongly, 
yet so as not to allow the print to drag over the pad upon which it is laid. 
This will flatten the print and remove any further tendency to curl. 

Marine Guur.—l. Dissolve by heat one part of pure indiarubber in 
naphtha, when melted, add two parts shellac ;, melt until mixed, pour while 
hot on metal plates to cool. When required to use melt and apply with a 
brush. 2. Caoutchouc twenty grains, chloroform two fluid ounces, dis- 
solve and add four drachms of powdered mastic, let it macerate for a 
week ; must be kept cool and well corked. 

eee on Mourn Guur,—Fine pale glue one pound, dissolve over 
a water bath in sufficient water, add brown sugar quarter of a pound, con- 
tinue the heat till amalgamation is effected; pour on a slab of slate or 
marble, and, when cold, cut into squares. 

Deuicatse Test ror HyposuupHite In Carp Mounts.—Cut three or four 
square inches of the suspected card into small pieces and place in a beaker 
with a few scraps of granulated zinc; fill half full of water, and add about 
half a drachm of sulphuric acid. Quickly cover the beaker with a round 
piece of filtering paper, bending it under the edges of the beaker, and let 
fall a drop or two of a solution of sugar of lead upon the filtering paper. 
Set it aside for half an hour, and if there has been any hyposulphite in 
the paper the sugar-of-lead solution will have left a brown stain. This 
test shows the presence of an infinitesimal portion of hyposulphite, The 
more of it that is present the quicker is the stain produced 


VARNISH FOR RESTORING WHITENED GERMAN Gotp Framus.—Reduce 
thirty grains of gamboge and half an ounce of dragon’s blood to coarse 
powder, and add to thirty grains of turmeric powder, and two and a half 
ounces each of shellacand sandarac. Place in a bottle with a pint of tur- 
pentine, and, keeping it in a warm place for fourteen days, shake at 
intervals. Filter, and add four ounces of mastic varnish, This is to be 
applied with a brush to metal-coated frames. 


Hatation.—A quick drying coating, which is applied to the back of 
the plate, consists of collodion, with which any dark red or brown pig- 
ment is mixed. Spanish brown or rouge answers well. 


VarnisH Maxine.—The basis of white-hard varnish is generally under- 
stood to be sandarac, and that of brown-hard shellac. It frequently 
happens, in diluting either variety with methylated spirit, that a turbidity 
is caused owing to a slight precipitation of a portion of the resin. This 
may arise from the spirit not being strongenough. Should this, however, 
not be the cause, the turbidity may generally be remoyed by the addition 
of a small quantity of turpentine. 
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To Remove A Connopion Firm rrom Grass,—Place the plate in a 
vessel of water very strongly acidulated with sulphuric or other acid 
which has no action on the silver image, and the film will BpOCgiEy 
become loosened and float off. 


Dry Pooker Guvuz.—Dry pocket glue is made from twelve parts of 
glue and five parts of sugar. The glue is boiled until entirely dissolved, 
the sugar dissolved in the hot glue, and the mass evaporated until it 
hardens on cooling. The hard substance dissolves rapidly in lukewarm 
water, and is an excellent glue for use on paper, 

To Deposit Goup upon StrEL.—Make a solution of chloride of gold, 
the strength being immaterial, provided it be not too weak. We have 
always preferred having as little water as possible. Into this solution 
pour sulphuric ether, and, having replaced the stopper of the bottle, shake 
the mixture well up, when it will be found that the gold has left the 
water and entered into combination with the ether. Upon immersing a 
piece of bright polished steel—such as the blade of a knife—in this, if 
will instantly become coated with metallic gold. 

RemMovinac GREASINESS FROM Prints.—lIt is frequently the case that 
when water colours are to be applied to a print on albumenised paper, 
there is such a greasy repellent action set up as to prevent this from being 
done. This tendency may be entirely cured by applying the tongue to the 
surface of the print. 


To Prepare Ox-GaLn For ARTISTIC oR ScrENTIFIC PurPposEs.—Procure 
from a butcher half a pint of ox-gall. Place this in a clean saucepan and 
add an ounce of powdered alum and an ounce of common salt, Place 
over the fire, and when it boils remove for half an hour to cool; then boil 
again, and repeat this boiling and cooling for three or four times. After 
this allow it to settle for three or four hours, and decant off into a bottle, 
in which put tivo or three drops of essence of lemon. Cork and preserve 
for use. 

Uses or A Squercrer.—The squeegee is a simple tool which, con- 
sidering its general utility, does not find a place in nearly so many 
photographic workrooms as it deserves. Ifa plate of glass or metal, for 
example, has to be dried, a single stroke of this useful appliance will do 
it in an instant. If a solution or water be spilt on a table or bench it 
can be more effectually removed by one or two strokes with the squeegee 
than by a far more lengthy operation with cloths. For quickly removing 
hyposulphite from large prints it has no equal. Those who make it a 
practice to have a squeegee always at hand ready for the thousand and 
one purposes to which it may be applied, are the ones best qualified to 
speak as to its efficacy, 

To Recover Siiver BromipE From WASTE Emutston,—Let the emulsion 
be melted, and then add a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, following 
by boiling for two or three minutes. The silver bromide precipitates, and 
the destroyed gelatine is then poured off. The bromide is then placed 
among the other residues for reduction. 


ARTIFICIAL Ivory FoR PootoarapHs.—One of several methods of making 
artificial ivory slabs for portraits consists in mixing together sulphate of 
bee with gelatine or albumen, compressing the product into sheets and 

rying it. 
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Repuctne THe Intensity or Neaatives.—To reduce a negative on 
either paper or glass, place it in a weak solution of ferricyanide of 
potassium and hyposulphite of soda—say, three grains of the former to an 
ounce of a five per cent. solution of hypo, the solution being freshly 
prepared. 


Guazine GrLatine Prints.—The use of highly hand-polished: sheet 
vulcanite rubber for imparting a high gloss to the surface of gelatino- 
bromide prints is now well known, but, in consequence of the difficulty in 
obtaining good samples, and of its high cost, the general use of it has 
been somewhat limited. A substitute, in the shape of ferrotype plates, 
costing but a mere fraction of the rubber, has been recently tried with 
success. Upon the smooth, varnished side of the sheet is laid the moist- 
print, film side down. It is then squeegeed by passing a rubber roller 
over the back, which presses out all the’air bells. In an hour or so the 
print, when dry, can be pulled off at one corner, and will possess a high 
gloss. A slight heat applied on the rough side of the metal sheet will 
materially hasten the drying.—Scientific American. 


Contopion For Dezavep Tenru.—lIf ten parts of collodion are added 
to fifteen parts of creosote a sort of jelly is obtained which is more con- 
venient to apply to decayed teeth than creosote in the liquid form. 


Rice Guue.—Mix rice flour with cold water, and gently simmer it over 
the fire, when it readily forms a delicate and durable glue. 


To Mare Parrr Waterproor.—Make a strong solution of Castile soap, 
and with it paint the paper or other material that is to be waterproofed, 
When nearly dry, paint it over again with a strong solution of chroma 
alum. 


To Cuan Pariarrin Deyenorina Livrs.—Wash the lamp inside and 
out thoroughly with hot water and soap and a little washing soda. When 
clean, rinse repeatedly so as to leave no trace of soap ; let it drain till dry. 


Ink Srarns on Patnts on Booxs.—These may, in the majority of cases, 
be removed by applying a solution of muriatic acid, oxalic acid, or salt of 
sorrel (binoxalate of potash). After the stains disappear wash very 
thoroughly in water, and dry. 


Dettcate Test ror Hyposutputres.—In the solution to be tested 
place either pure zinc or aluminium wire, add dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid; warm slightly, and test with lead pxper, which, if. hypo- 
sulphite be present, will blacken in five minutes, 


Pacxtna Wet Puatres.—A good way of packing plates, whether wet or 
dry, so as to preserve their films from danger, even if wet, consists in 
taking a small square of American cloth, cutting out one of the triangles 
formed by its diagonals, doubling it over and gluing. It is better to 
make them rather larger than necessary, and then cut them to the 
required size, 


To Separate GeELATINE Finms rrom Guass,—This may be done by 
immersing the negative for some time in greatly diluted hydrofluoric 
or hydrochloric acid. ‘To ensure success, the negative should be treated 
with chrome alum, then washed and dried before the application of the 
acid, : 
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PREPARATION OF BrtuMEN FoR Ercu1nc.—To make a solution of bitu- 
men suitable for etching purposes, coarsely powder the bitumen and 
place it in a bottle, add benzole and well shake several times during the 
day; allow it to stand for two or three days and then decant the clear 
portion. This must afterwards be diluted to the strength required. As 
different samples of bitumen vary in solubility, no definite strength of 
‘solution can be given. It must be so dilute, however, that when it is dry 
on the plate it only forms a very attenuated film. 


To Ipentiry A CrimrnaL BY PHotoerapHy.—Take a sharp photograph 
of the palm of one hand, placed in a strong oblique light, so as to bring 
out the markings forcibly. This gives a map which is never alike in two 
persons, and which no disguise short of actual disfigurement could do 
away with. 


Usrrut Pastr.—Place five pounds of potato starch in six pounds of 
water, and add one quarter pound of pure nitric acid. Keep it in a warm 
place, stirring frequently for forty-eight hours. Then boil the mixture 
until it forms a thick and translucent substance. Dilute with water, if. 
necessary, and filter through a thick cloth. At the same time, another 
paste is made from sugar and gum arabic. Dissolve five pounds gum 
arabic and one pound of sugar in five pounds of water, and add one ounce 
of nitric acid and heat to boiling. Then mix the above with the starch 
paste. The resultant paste is liquid, does not mould, and dries on paper 
with a gloss. It may be employed for every purpose in photography 
except mounting silver prints. 


CrmeEnt (Oprictans’).—Resin, one pound; melt, and add dry plaster 
of Paris, four ounces. 
To Prepare A NEGATIVE ror Retoucuine.—Mix as follows :— 
Gum dammar.. 4.5.4.0. 1.00)shd 2 ence 6 grains, — 
Turpentine (rectified) =). 2.5% civ ece« ses eueeueen aetna 1 ounce, 
When dissolved, filter through absorptive cotton, and apply this to the 
film all over with a piece of washleather. This medium is also very good 
used after varnishing as an ordinary retouching medium. A weak 
solution of resin in turpentine (about fifteen grains to the ounce) will 
also answer well. 


A Quick Fintter.—Take a clear piece of chamois-skin, free from thin 
places, cut it of the desired size, wash it in a weak solution of soda or 
any alkali to remove the grease, and rinse thoroughly in cold water before 
using. Tinctures, elixirs, syrups, and even mucilages are filtered rapidly. 
A pint of the thickest syrup will run through in four or five minutes. By 
washing thoroughly after each time of using it will last a long time. 


To Maxr SutruipE or Potasstum.—This compound, known popularly 
as ‘liver of sulphur,’ may be prepared by fusing together one part of 
sulphur and four parts of carbonate of potash. When cold, the mass 
should be broken up and kept in a wide-mouthed, corked bottle. Its 
photographic uses are too well known to require mention here. 

Non-actinic Conour.—Paper or cloth may be dyed a non-actinie 
colour by impregnating it with six ounces of acetate of lead in twelve 
ounces of water. After drying, it is placed in a solution of three ounces 
of bichromate of potash in two quarts of water. It is then rinsed and 
dried, and if a deeper colour be desired the operation may be repeated, 
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-~Tonina Conttopion TrRANSPARENCIES.—Immerse them in a weak solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium. 

To ASCERTAIN THE STRENGTH OF A SinvER So.vution.—lIf the solution 
contain nothing but nitrate of silver then may the argento-hydrometer be 
employed in the certainty of its affording a fairly accurate idea of the 
number of grains of the salt contained in each ounce of water. But this 
specific-gravity test quite fails in the case of a silver solution which, from 
having been long in use, contains other matters. In this case a test 
- solution composed of pure chloride of sodium eight and a half grains, 
dissolved in six ounces of distilled water, must be prepared. To use it, 
place one drachm of the bath solution in a two-ounce bottle, rinsing out 
the minim measure with a drachm of distilled water and adding to the 
other. Pour in the salt solution slowly and with occasional shaking until 
‘no further precipitate takes place. Having noted how many drachms it 
has taken to effect this end, multiply this number by four for the weight 
in grains of the nitrate of silver present in an ounce of the bath solution. 
If pure chloride of sodium be not procurable, commercial chloride of am- 
monia may be substituted, seven and three-quarter grains being dissolved 
in six ounces of water. 


To Preserve Gum Warer.—After dissolving gum arabic in warm 
water to any strength desired, add to it a small lump of camphor. This 
prevents it from becoming sour. 


To Maxe Starcu Paste KEEP Goop For SEVERAL Days.—Starch, one 
drachm ; water, one ounce. Mix and heat over boiling water till turned, 
then add half a drachm of glycerine. 


To Maxe Tracine Parer.—Brush tissue-paper over with a mixture of 
equal parts of mastic varnish and oil of turpentine, and hang up to dry. 
Canada balsam thinned by turpentine also serves the purpose. 


BooxsinpeErs’ Paste.—Place half a quartern of flour in a saucepan, 
put as much cold water on it as will cover it, and stir it well up, so as to 
break all the lumps while in a state of dough. Then pour about two 
quarts of cold water and one ounce of powdered alum. Stir well, and 
boil till it is thick. 

Inp14 Inx for drawing may be improved so that even the thickest lines 
will quickly dry, by adding one part of carbolic acid to eight of the India 
ink, If too much is added it may be rectified by putting in more India 
ink. If the mixture is properly formed the ink is as easy to draw with as 
it is without carbolic acid, but dries quickly, and may even be varnished 
without discharging. 

To Prevent UNMOUNTED Prints rrom Curtina.—lIt is stated that this 
end may be effected by immersing the proofs in the following solution 
after their last washing :— 


NLA ELIDA Ze OEE ab ils ALY Scolds Shgaas oo splcdea’s Li 1 part. 
MMMM INIEIES? SAPOACUL, Of8 STC IEC UG vit ALi We Gale ceed Lav silSiweied « 4 parts. 
0 TS RRS Eats bois rr erate te Toe Meee Sis 


Trst ror Nitric Acip,—The ever-useful pyrogallic acid has been put 
to a new purpose, a test for nitric acid, and it is stated to be capable of 
detecting it in water when present in so small a proportion as one in ten 
million parts. A small quantity (half a grain to the ounce) is dissolved 
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in the water to be tested, and ten or twelve drops of strong sulphuric acid 
allowed to trickle down the side of the test-tube so as to form two layers; 
at their surface of contact a brown or yellow coloration is produced if 
nitric acid be present, 


To Convert Pootroerarns into Linz Drawrnas.—There are two 
methods by which a photograph can be prepared for the purpose referred 
to. The first consists in printing the photograph in the usual way on 
either plain or albumenised paper and fixing it, care being taken not to 
tone it with gold. When washed and dried the image is of a brown 
colour. This must be gone over with a steel pen charged with very black 
ink, so as to ensure the chief features in the photograph being translated 
into lines more or less thick. When the drawing is completed the paper 
is floated upon a solution of bichloride of mercury, by which the photo- 
graph disappears in consequence of its bleaching, leaving the ink lines, 
From this drawing a negative is made. The second method consists in 
Sensitising the paper by sponging it over with ammonio-oxalate or citrate 
of iron, exposing under the negative, and developing with a wash of 
potassium ferrid-cyanide. This gives an image, in a blue colour, which 
does not require to be removed in the after-process of producing a negative 
from the pen-and-ink drawing. 


To Measure THs ANGLE OF VIEW INCLUDED ON A Pratr,—Having 
spread on a table a large sheet of paper, draw on it a straight line equal. 
to the length of the plate that is to be used, eight inches for an 8 x5 
plate, ten inches for a 10 x8 plate, and so forth. Now, from the centre 
of this line erect a vertical line a little longer than the focus of the 
longest of the series of lenses that are to be subjected to this examina- 
tion. With a foot-rule measure off from the base line the focus of the 
lens, and put a mark on the vertical line, and then with a pencil draw 
lines from this mark to each end of the base line first made. If there 
are more lenses than one to be thus determined, then let this measure- 
ment on the central line, followed by the extension lines to the ends of 
the base line, be made in every case, and each angle thus made by the 
pencil will represent the angle of view included on the plate by that 
particular lens which was instrumental in having such angular markings 
effected. To measwre the angles thus obtained, place a protractor so that 
its centre or zero coincides with that mark on the vertical line upon the 
sheet of paper, and note where the diverging pencil lines touch the scale 
on either side, and enter the figures in the note-book as the angular 
covering power of that lens on that size of plate. 


PERMANENT SouLuTION oF JoprpE or Srarca.—The use of iodide of 
starch puts into our power one of the most sensitive reagents known to 
chemists; by its means the merest trace of hypo can be shown. A 
method has lately been described, by means of which a permanent 
solution of starch potassium iodide can be kept ready. Five parts of 
starch ground up with about fifty of water are well shaken up in a flask, 
and, next, about twenty-five parts of a solution of potash (one part potash 
to two of water) added. The whole is well shaken, and it then forms a 
gelatinous mass. Five hundred parts of water are now added and two of 
potassium iodide, and the whole is heated to boiling, shaking frequently, 
when the solution becomes clear, The liquid is then allowed to cool, and 
is finally filtered, ; 
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To Print 1n A Backerounp.—Employ a light background in taking 
the portrait, so that when printed it appears on a plain and slightly toned 
paper. The figure is then painted over with some non-actinic water 
colour—gamboge, for example—so as to protect it from light in the 
second printing. When the colour is dry, the print is exposed behind a 
landscape negative, care being taken that it is not deeply printed. In 
washing the print prior to toning the colour is removed, leaving the paper | 
perfectly clean. 


Freoxies,—These, especially in summer, cause portrait photographers 
much trouble, for they are invariably more pronounced in the negative 
than on the face of the sitter. They may be mitigated in a considerable 
degree by bathing the face in very warm water immediately before sitting. 
A still more successful way to present their appearance on the negative is 
to get the sitter to apply puff powder of a yellow colour to his or her face. 
Common violet powder will answer if with it be mixed any harmless 
yellow powder. Freckles are said to be removed by a mixture of three 
grains of borax in five drachms each of rose water and orange- flower 
water, applied every night; but we do not believe that it will prove effica- 
cious even if the application were carried on for years. 


| Warterproor Parer.—Dissolve eight ounces of alum and three and 
three-quarters ounces of Castile soap in four pints of water, and two 
ounces of gum arabic and four ounces of blue, separately, in four pints, of 
water. Mix the solutions, heat slightly, dip in the single sheets, and 
hang up to dry. 


To Cumant Lensrs.—Although I never recommend photographers to 
meddle more with their lenses than they can help, yet in some, especially 
those of foreign make, an arborescent appearance is occasionally to be 
seen between the elementary parts of which the lens is composed. This 
arises from the drying or shrinking of the balsam with which it is 
cemented. To remedy this, unset the lens, place it in warm water, which 
may be still further heated till the balsam softens, separate the com- 
ponents, and clean with ether, benzole, or turpentine. Next place a drop 
of pure balsam on the centre of the concave surface, and gently press the 
conyex one down upon it until the balsam spreads and oozes out at the 
edges. Then apply a gentle heat until the balsam is found to have been 
hardened, 


Removat or Inx Starrs FRom PuotoegrapHs.—Much, of course, depends 
upon the nature of the ink by which the stains were produced ; but, assum- 
ing it to be the time-honoured gallate of iron ink, dissolve a drachm of 
oxalic acid in an ounce of warm water, and having wetted the surface of the 
print with warm water, apply the solution to the spot and rub gently until 
it disappears, Keep it warm throughout. Wash thoroughly and dry. 


Anotuer Metnop.—These may be removed by applying hydrochlorio. 
If the photograph has been properly toned it will sustain no damage, 


Ponisuine Brass.—For polishing brass, rub the surface with rotten- 
stone and sweet oil, then rub off with cotton flannel, and polish with soft 
leather, A solution of oxalic acid rubbed over tarnished brass soon 
renders the metal bright, Wash off the acid with water, and rub the 
brass with whiting and soft leather, 
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To Ssecurze Lasers on Bortizes.—After the label has been pasted on, 
give it one or two coats of ordinary negative varnish or of shellac varnish. 
This will ensure it against being acted on by moisture. 


Restorine DiscotourEeD Nrecatives.—When the varnish of a negative 
becomes discoloured from long use and exposure, and the printing qualities 
become consequently impaired, lay it down, face up, in a flat dish, and 
pour over it some alcohol, waving it backwards and forwards over the 
plate by gentle tilting. In two or three minutes the varnish will be 
removed. Wash with fresh alcohol, dry, and revarnish, 


To Bizacn DiscotourEpD Prints.—The soiled paper, print, or engray- 
ing, is to be first placed in a bath composed of a quarter of a pound of 
chloride of lime, and the same of soda, to about a quart of water, and 
allowed to remain till the paper has regained its proper tint. Next, it is 
removed with the utmost care into a dish of cold running water, and 
allowed to remain for at least six hcurs—the chloride of lime being by 
that time removed. When the paper is thoroughly dry by exposure, it 
must be dipped into a third bath c. size and water, which will restore its 
firmness. Finally it is placed between printers’ glazed-boards and passed 
through a press, which will restore the original smooth surface, in which 
condition it will be suitable for photographing. If prints are stained by 
oil, grease, coffee, candle drippings, or ink, different treatment will be 
needed. Hydrochloric acid, diluted with five times its bulk of water, 
forms the first bath, and into it the engraving is placed, for not longer 
than four minutes, and then carefully washed as above. A grease spot is 
to be removed by placing the sheet between two pieces of blotting-paper, 
or covering with powdered talc, and applying a heated iron to the spot, 
which will melt the grease and cause it to be at once soaked up by the 
porous paper. Dirty finger-marks are to be removed by covering them 
over with a piece of clean yellow soap for two or three hours, and then 
washing with a sponge and hot water. The sheet is afterwards dipped in 
weak acid and water, followed by another hot-water bath, and ultimately 
by cold water. Ink stains are to be destroyed by dipping the paper into 
a strong solution of oxalic acid, and then into one of hydrochloric acid 
and water (one to six) ; finally, the usual continuous cold bath. 

Derap Buackx VarnisH.—Take two grains of lampblack, put it into any 
smooth, shallow dish, such as a saucer or small butter-plate, add a little 
gold size, and thoroughly mix the two together. Just enough gold size 
should be used as will hold the lampblack together: about three drops, of 
such size as may be had by dipping the point of a lead-pencil about half 
an inch into the gold size, will be found right for the above quantity of 
lampblack; it should be added a drop at a time, however. After the 
lampblack and size are thoroughly mixed and worked, add twenty-four 
drops of turpentine, and again mix and work. It is then ready for use. 
Apply it thin with a camel-hair brush, and when it is dry the articles will 
have as fine a dead black as when they came from the optician’s hands, 


For ContENn Ts, see p. 565. 

For FormuLa, see p, 517, 

For InpEx To ADVERTISERS, see p. 583. 

For Postan anp TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES, see p, 688. 
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_ THE REASON WHY 
The Sale of the Celebrated 


ILFORD PLATES 


Is so great is not because of their 
Cheapness, but on account of their 
Uniform Excellence. 


ZED ERH SES PESO LS OLS FSH SO SHE SRO LESH OSH SHPO SOOOSOS SOOO LEC CEOS SSE OEOS 


PRICE LIST OF ILFORD DRY PLATES. 
Size .. -. £ 5x4 63x43 63x42 TLx4h TEX 
Price... .. L- .. W7 .. 2/2 .. 2/3 .. 2/10 .. 3/5 per doz, 
Size .. ..84x4} 8hx6h 9x7 10x8 12x10 15x12 | 
Price... .. 3/2... 4/8 .. 5/- .. 7/3 .. 10/6 .. 18/- per doz. 
THE EXTRA-RAPID SERIES. THE QUICKEST PLATE in the MARKET. 
Size .. .. $ 5x4 6hx 4p 64x48 TEx 4B TEKS 
fice... s. IS ..-2/--3. 2/9... S/- .. 3/8... 4/6 per doz. 
Size .. ..84x4} 84x64 9x7 10x8 12x10 15x12 
Price... .. 4/2 .. 5/6 .. 6/6 .. 9/6 .. 13/- .. 23/- per doz. 
All other Sizes in proportion. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


BRITANNIA WORKS COMPANY, 
ILFORD, LONDON, E., ENGLAND. 


Also the BRITANNIA BROMIDE PAPER and OPALS, and the 
BRITANNIA ALPHA PAPER. 
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si REAT THINGS will result from 


the new simple method of manipulating the 
ALPHA Paper. Prints can now be made on 
this Paper with the utmost ease and regularity 
of tone, and delivered to the Customer an hour or two 
after taking the Negative, and at a less cost than printing 
on Albumen Paper. 


DAYLIGHT NOT REQUIRED, 


SFOFDSSCSHSHSCHFOHHSSHSOOSSOOOSOOOOOD 


THE ‘BRITANNIA’ ALPHA PAPER. 


Box containing 334 pieces Carte-de-Visito .. ..  «» « Sj» 


ns ‘8 120°", Cabinet “.: ye “es a ar 5/- 
a x 50  ,, Whole-Plate  .. Ae a a 5/« 
i i SE Me, s10°xS8 Shear ne & ‘s eens: 
9 ” 24 ” 12x -10: 46 ee ee eo eo 5/- 
af p 160 0°18 x12 
“ ; 6 24x19 .. . a “2 “4 5/- 
a * Roll 24 inches wide.. as “ és ae 5/- 


Sample Packets containing 12 Cabinet pieces, 1/- each, 


Alta: AIP RR ~ POSS el tees 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE BRITANNIA WORKS COMPANY, 


ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


Also the ILFORD PLATES and BRITANNIA BROMIDE 
PAPER and OPALS, 
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FORMULA, 


THE WET COLLODION PROCESS. 


Iopisrp Connopi0n (for Negatives), 


ess nyu die Wasetanerannse'cesysas 10 fluid ounces, 
Alcohol, s.g. "805 ....... sedate ats ba Se 8 
Pyroxyline NM Ak EA FeV ROL Sc FAK Fe Ho’ es grains. 
Iodide of ammonium , a idee, rss ra 

= BACON. eisai cscse sven Penis <4 20 | 


Bromo-lIopisEp Connopron (for Negatives). 


Ether, 8.2. °725 vo... RA ee NLR Wis 10 fluid ounees, 
Ee OIE iieniescvesnsssnseneatstysens 10 a 
PTI 5s dkcnsseccrices et bees ee casita: 120 erains, 
PETG Of AMMONIA ois. ces pesccsecpaccsouces 40 4-;, 

is MT ses 5 cava i okbaae cuss tees ply aa 
Bromide of ,, 1 ue ON ideas Set 


Bromo-lopisrp ConLopion (for Positives or Ferrotypes). 


BO TT cin sicecacesvaaers oss Piben ance .»» 1O fluid ounces, 
POOL. B02 SUS “iy ciscscalvevcveses eaccniae 10 

IGE sally Giles gh peas mnananeshtarnensnee 100 prains. 
PORIGE OF CAATVIUMY 1. . 8 oie ii eck kccuscocvevccess OOo 46 
Bromide’ of AMMONIUM 6. vec lisse cee ccs o0et a 


BHOMASS PLATES: 
OOICK LS ios SALASLY 
CHEAPEST! 


418 
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Tue Nitrate Bats (for Negatives). 


Nitrate of silver (recrystallised) ............ 6 ounces. 
Distilled water <, (\..0..csesetecck ue eeake tee 80 fluid ounces, 
Nitric'acid (pure): -.\<, wsaysns cieskt cde ota 10 minims, 


Saturate with iodide of silver and filter, 


(For Positives or Ferrotypes). 


Nitrate of silver (recrystallised) ............. 5 ounces. 
Distilled water 33.2 25 S08... cent ee 80 fluid ounces. 
Nitric acid (pure) ne: recy peas eo ae 12 minims. 


Saturate with iodide of silver and filter. 


DEVELOPER. 


For NEGATIVES, 


No. 1 
Protosulphate Of i7ON ,.......csscssssesvanpesees + ounce. 
Glacial acepic AGI. s7.0.ane ueusesteeinnteeineenn ey 
PICOBO! e228) sons tee skbg asicn esngeeraseeee eee eae 
PW ALE B re, Boa Fe OL vis nun ss3. casings cine Sous 8 ounces. 
No. 2. 
Ammonio-sulphate of iron  ....... eee ee eee 75 grains. 
Chacial acétie gerd ores oe ee ee eee 10 an 
Bulphate Ghcopper Fs fas ken ee cote 7". St 
IVVOLOE casos cas celons ea beeen ca fe cra cay ere 3 ounces, 


For CoLuopIon PositTIvEs oR FERROTYPES, 


PROtORUIDRAtO OL. U0N' Sine ncas sacessesreeeeene 13 ounce, 
Nitrate Of DBP WAS as. csssyssycdesaesescscuiee cncwie ieee 

DW AtOr or wr ess etsansetesransctcertee emcee 1 pint. 
Aicoha),; Witeramicaaccssesterceasseacacate: gamete 1 ounce. 
NGO ACI E a ate fog soe es oa 40 drops. 


THOMAS’S~ PLATES. 


RICH IN SILVER, te 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY, 


Photo-print. Waterlow & Sons Ltd., London. 


eVOW SWAUGHTY. BOY.” 
From a negative on a Thomas’s “‘ Pall Mall” Plate, 


By Mr. J. B. B. WELLINGTON, 
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For Connopion TRANSFERS. 
Pyrogallic acid 


Lt Se a ee os oe 5 grains, 
ME GE een cae assess nese nnanns Gea ‘5 
ME RE IN case cnc inicesaccessenscscvecses 45 minims, 
ORME, occccccschaceccsensecessaccesesns 1 ounce. 
Mea ces. ae Bebvse tac ececosesceces quant. suff, 
ven INTENSIFYING SOLUTION, 
A.—Pyrogallic acid .............08. CITRON. TOG ' 83 grains. 
TG PONIE ST C--ssopoos0. Sra ease oie sekesse nes 1 ounce. 
' PP -NICEALS OL GUVEF  viesissassirsesvecisareeasesevese 10 grains. 
4 Ey PRN S00 a. au uu Ataris eiivesneveveees 205} 
; OCHO ACE ii... wsnens PRU WHERE A BORE 1 drachm. 
Os Re STN ake dbeeRy 7 cveddaasreccadneda ries 1 ounce. 
For use mix a few drops of B with enough of A to cover the surface of 
the plate, 
{ 
“DRY COLLODION PROCESSES. 
PYROXYLINE. 
For Coniopi0-BRoMIDE oR UNWASHED EMULSION, 
a a 7. ae ... 2 fluid ounces, 
Prepare Acid, 8.2.09045) se ” 
0 yal SIS 5 Ee Oe 1 fluid ounce. 
Cotton (cleaned and carded) ...............06. 100 grains. 
BORAGE occ sds scp tes cars aneecems oup ss nes 150° Fahr. 
(GA ESTESSG  a 10 minutes, 
For Wasnep Emvsion. 
No. 1. 
| Dame noid, 6 O51°45...ccciliodese kava excl: 2 fiuid ounces, 
| SPUPNUFIC ACI, 8.2. 1°845 .......cicsevessseets ” 
| NR Ln acins pith 9+ a v0 fat ee eel vers 1 fluid ounce, 
Cotton (cleaned and carded) ..........csce0ee 100 grains, 
ET ian yas 5005 cus5s8Ruephan tu doa og 140° Fahr, 


Me MROrOE TINTNOTSION |... ...., ccc ccc scsccoeccecces 10 minutes, 


POM AS' S PLATES. 


| WM. ADCOCK, Esq., of Melton Mowbray, writes :— 
| ‘Yours are the quickest Plates | have ever met with, 


They are simply wonderful, both for lightning speed and for 
regularity.’ 
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No, 2, 
Nitric acid,6,%, 145. vcssesevecuseehre cane 3 fluid ounces, 
Sulphurie acid, s.g. 1°845 ......... vateadons xy 
White blotting-paper .....ccccsresvscssevevecees 145 grains, 
Temperature — ...sssscccegenevesveeenens soceegeygee LOO? Fahr, 
Time OF IMMEPGION vicscecccecsersovecssecspersde OU EE 
COLLODION, 
For Coinop10-BROMIDE, 

Hither, G2059720 7 isvigsiass tavdgieos< opaags anaes 5 fluid ounces. 
Alcohol way 820 > 5, yo aaiscns shes aaenas ttn ion is 
Pyroxyline. :. Oi... jusiecessseps tenes eee 50 graing, 
Bromide of cadmium and ammonium: eee 80.0 245 

or Bromide afeeitie 354..5 w.ckcinas dus menue (B2ies 


Sensitise by adding to each ounce fifteen grains of nitrate of silver, 
dissolved in a few drops of water and one drachm of boiling alcohol. This 
ig suitable for slow landecape work or for transparencies, 


: * For WasHEep Emuuston (for Landscapes). 
No. 1 
Ether, 8.g. ‘720 ..... 0 a. OSEO vesosee 4 fluid ounces. 
Aleohol, 822.°820 S904 «iteaestacses rice 23 
Pyroxylime 5 dinseasesedtnseteae tae 40 grains, 
Castile soap (dissolved in alcohol) ......... BO. 
‘Bromide of ammonium and cadmium.,..... 84 


Sensitise with one hundred grains of nitrate of silver dissolved in one 
ounce of boiling alcohol; and after standing ten days, add a further 
twenty grains of silver dissolved as before in two drachms of alcohol. 


* No. 2 (rapid), 


Pether, 8.8. 8120 3 crac acvecaccccerenten oeee ee 4 fluid ounces. 
Alcohol \s-2.%820 ° 45. di sscsubratccerere is | - 
Pyvawyline Mois. vccisec seeds exsogeer aan eae 40 grains. 
Castile S08D ~ ii. .0).0cssscdensa hese ae eee D0 aa, 
Bromide of ammonium and cadmium ...... 56.8 4; 


Sensitise with 125 grains of nitrate of silver, dissolved, as before, in 
one ounce of alcohol with the aid of heat. In twelve hours’ time add 
thirty grains more of the double bromide of ammonium and cadmium 
dissolved in half an ounce of alcohol. 


THOMAS Ss: PLATES 


Mr. FRIESE GREENE, of Bond Street and Bath, says :— 

‘1 am very much pleased with the last lot of Plates you 
sent me. They are of very good quality, rapid, clean, ana 
brilliant, and can be thoroughly depended on,’ 


ry 
cae. 
okt 


| 
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* For Wasuzep Emunsion (for Transparencies). 


LDCS 2. | ar ae tiat evias . 6 fluid ounces, 
ON a ukcctsseessccstescccecse 4 
Pyroxyline or papyroxyline .............s0008 60 grains. 
- Bromide of cadmium and ammonium...... 106, 
ME RSMIPRE OE ING osc. ccc cccenessecccstacssscece oO 54 
Pr yarochloric Cid, 6.2.1 1092) fice ceccc nee 8 minims, 


Sensitise with twenty grains of nitrate of silver to each ounce, dissolved 
in a minimum of water with two drachms of boiling alcohol, Allow to 
stand for two or three days, ~ 


* N,B.—In the three last formul#, the emulsion, after being allowed 
to ripen for the time stated, should be poured into a dish 
and allowed to become thoroughly dry. The mass of dry 
emulsion is then washed, to remove all the soluble salts, 
and is then again dried and redissolved in equal parts of 
ether and alcohol, at the rate of from twenty to twenty-four 
grains to the ounce of solvents. 


ORGANIFIERS (for Unwashed Emulsions), 


No. i, 
For Landscape Work. 
0 Ne a ons Ane ey 1 ¢ ounce, 
BOLLE 5.5 ss sraputaa sl sleoeics vinheveceurta vows 60 grains, 
Water eevee eeeeoseecerseeeseeeeeeeeeneseereeesecaree 20 fluid ounces, 
; No, 2. 

i 1 SR rere terse 300 grains, 
Water eeeetroreeeee feoccesd Potesses Pdoeveteessosoenn 20 fluid ounces: 
No, 3. 

For Landscapes or Transparencies (warm brown tone), 
Freshly-ground coffee ....cscsessseeecenss is wer sk OUNCE: 
REM ALOE cvschedensescsvertescareertvencees 1 pint. 


d 
THOMAS S~ PLATES. 
Mr. RUST, of Allahabad, writes :— 

‘All things considered, | am certain your Plates are the 
best. They do not melt in a high temperature, but give beau- 
tifully clear, bright Negatives, without a trace of fog; they 
keep, even in a hot climate, better than all | have tried.’ 
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No. 4, 
For Transparencies (brownish-black tone), 
Tuan nites. fig iY% .... cssosses évess tees vesten Feeeaae 30 grains. 
Pyrogallic acid ........... ju ve beieesaatee wae vee OO NB 
Water Fi: 2008 00... cesarsvereevtsnates SPER 20 fluid ounces. 


DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS FOR COLLODION BMULSION, 
Souution A, 


PYTOQAIUC AOC seees as 0. citander cca 96 grains. 

POICOHOE rind cetc nes seckeadrat vaulvencaiee eu eee 1 fluid ounce. 
SouutTion B. 

Bromide of potassium  .........eseeeeee mith re 10 grains. 

WBBOY «itis « kone Se aard faraiare oie ce eet a 1 fluid ounce. 
SouuTion OC, 

Liquor ammonia, $.g. "880 ......seceeesevees 1 fluid drachm. 

Water nib eae ee ee 15 fluid drachms, 

or D. 
Oarbonate Of AMMONIA ........ccccscsocececees 2 grains, 
Wate? S48 oc coscten deca tel nthe eee 1 fluid ounce, 


For each drachm of developer take, for a normal exposure, five minims 
of A, one or two minims of B, and one or two minims of GC, or, if D be 
used, add the above quantities of A, B, and C, to one drachm of D. When 
the details of the image are out, add double the quantities of B and C. 


INTENSIFYING SOLUTIONS FOR COLLODION EMULSION. 


NUtrOSG OL OM VOR ©. ccassnidccascesncsdspelie en 60 grains. 
AGERE IG AOU, 5 5 sa vans diss tinn's #00 Nee a Fee 
WUGFUO OIG de 6 5 sacs vs hoe cee aks ost eee Se 30 minims. 
IWATOROUE Matvis ls Siidesestlecpetems ete 2 ounces. 


To each drachm of a three-grain solution of pyrogallic acid add two or 
three minims of the above, and apply until sufficient density is attained. 


R. W. THOMAS & CQ, 


l 


Make ENLARGEMENTS on thetr celebrated OPAL PLATES 
at the following prices :— 
83x64, 3/9; 10x 8, 4/8; 12x10, 4/9; 15x12, 7/8; 18x15, 14/38; 


24x18, 24/- each. Other sizes at proportionate rates. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FORMUL&. 


TO RESTORE FADED NEGATIVES. 


Mr. W. E. Debenham recommends the following solution for the 


purpose of restoring printing force to negatives which have faded after 
merourial intensification :— 


PPOTEIV ALG ss sscheeccserwrmomsetacecrsces 10 grains, 
ee cen conc nssces ees 1 ounce. 


Wet the film thoroughly by soaking in a dish of water, and immerse 
in the restoring solution until the desired effect is obtained. 


TO REMOVE THE LAST TRACES OF HYPO FROM THE FILM, 


HypRoxvui.° 


Peroxyde of hydrogen (twenty vols.) ...... 1 drachm, 
ccc sietysicn vcnnctilly Vues veunetedesss 5 ounces. 


After washing the negative well it is immersed for a couple of minutes 
in the solution and again rinsed in water, when the intensification with 
silver can be at once proceeded with, 


ANOTHER, 


Where peroxide of hydrogen is not obtainable the following may be 
used as a substitute, the solution containing that substance in combina- 
tion with others :— 


ME EELOR IAG oo ccs cavsc ous gierceusescvivervess’ 1 ounce. 
CPIRCHA ACETIC ACI... 06. NO Aes cccees ne 
(Be Sg ee a a 4 ounces, 


Reduce the barium dioxide to a fine powder and add it gradually 
to the acid and water, shaking until dissolved. A few minutes’ im- 
mersion in this solution will effectually remove or destroy the last traces 
of hypo. 


WHOMAS’S OPAL PLALES 
ARE RENOWNED FOR THEIR DELICACY AND SOFTNESS 
OF TONE, COMBINED WITH EXTREME PURITY IN 


THE WHITE PORTION OF THE PLATES. 
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ALUM. 
A simple plan brought forward by Captain Abney for this specific 


purpose consists in employing a saturated solution of alum in place of 


the solution of hydroxyl or peroxide of hydrogen. 


HAv DE JAVELLE, 


Dry chloride of lime (hypochlorite of lime) 2 ounces. 
Carbonate of potash .....:.:csscscsssesensesucs ae 
WAGGr, Foe stags tte te Mer en ceee 40, sigs 
Mix the chloride of lime with thirty ounces of the water ; dissolve the 
carbonate of potash in the remainder. Mix, boil, and filter. 


LABARRAQUE’S SOLUTION, 


Chloride of Times. <-i2).....0<:0o eee 2 ounces. — 
Carbonate/of-soda ovi.3 i, ¥ia. Adie ee “tt ay 
Water Wi0Ib, 016 Kin elein care’ a eie'yo.0 ears a O%a9, nacae € Wha ejay eleinvanate eietele averrs 40 ” 


Mix the chloride of lime with thirty ounces of the water, and dis- 
solve the carbonate of soda in the remainder. Mix, boil, and filter. 


OLEARING SOLUTIONS FOR GHELATINE NEGATIVES, 


CowELuw’s, 
Alii. ee ecoceoervce ocoeseececesoeoecsoereeeneroened ge0o8 2 ounces. 
Citric acid.......... be ccbseies MPH efor ss. 1 ounce. 
Weaterai inh. iad. ned aissishd. HDG Ree pers 10 ounces. 


. Wash moderately after fixing, and immerse the negative in the 
above. 


ANOTHER, 
Saturated solution of alum ..........0608 vies 20 ounces. 
Hydrochloric acid (commercial) .........045 1 ounce. 


Immerse the negative after fixing, having previously washed it for 
two or three minutes under the tap ; wash well after removal from the 
alum and acid. 


THOMAS'S DLHNSHS. 


LANDSCAPE LENS, Cone-shaped Mount, for Views, &c., includes 
a large Angle and works at {. 
4-plate, 17/6; 4-plate, 21/-; whole-plate, 30O/-. 


; so, 
tite ite. opt rea 
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FERROUS CITRO-OXALATE DEVELOPER, 

DMO. 1s, POtASSHIMA OUTAGE... cccc cscs ccccsscsiverssceceses Got grains, 
PRAM OZENALG ica cies iveavesveccescescesss 200 
NE acs seninarsossssvdesipsreiee 34 ounces, 

DUG ree OFTOUS BUIPUALC oo... .ccsccecesecscecccacscececs 300 grains, 
cep sk hain i sco feces) csssves sane 34 ounces, 


Mix in equal parts. 


FORMULA FOR NEGATIVE VARNISH, 


No. 1. 
SE RT ee co cuceuviiescvasc cave 4 ounces, 
ne au vicevacccvccs 28 “e 
Be POOR ovis vec sccec'escs /bucvoncevcees > eer 
MRO, sacsdaccunecsccsdccecanseneon 5 drachms, 
No. 2. 
rate tard Varnish 0 el belek abe kas 15 ounces. 
Brepayiated alcohol 0.5 i400. .c.cccscessevcssnceee Bo Te sy 


This will be found a good and cheap varnish if durability is not 
required, as it is easily rubbed up for retouching upon and easily 
cleaned off. Very suitable for enlarged negatives that are not to be 


retained. 
No. 3. 
| Tough, hard, and durable :— 

Shellac ..... Ee aah Greg ecerse rs ceNous rans Sats ¥coneas 1} ounce, 
ENTE OTN, «wars cincick bncbenebdvnandanracounns ee 

Be OO OCTIORIO  viicsaihonsesncdniadyenee caccoae aay 
EEN Fa tints nciasavkpatimaenascucnes 14s 
VEMICCHUFPCN TING 1... cs ciicssveesneasessesnnnens ae 
RI ee aa in vk ca'vnnincss sins 10 grains. 
1 ee dap pa hoe aan il etttied ahi 20 fluid ounces. 


THOMAS'S LENSES. 


RECTILINEAR or SYMMETRICAL LENS, suitable for Land- 
scapes, Portraits, Views, or Copying. Works at about £ 


t-plate, 42/6; }-plate, 55/-; whole-plate, 85/-; 10x8, 105/-, 
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No. 4 
Sandarae +e. o8 tei nee eee 90 ounces. 
Tarpentine .7r, Asis ere eae 36-204 
Oil of lavender... eA eee 10.» ++55 
“Alcohols. ej bee Bete eee BOO ates 
Nos. * 


This one may be rubbed down with powdered resin, and gives a 
splendid surface for retouching :— 


Sandarée -i.5.4.,. ce. Ret ee 2 ounces. 
Seed lac. 4). Ii Siek Yh Se ee ee 1 to 14 ounce. 
Castor 017). Sik. icles a 3 drachms. 
Oil -of lavender... ¢50). 2. ane 14 drachm. 
Aloohol iicsrgatsaveit acu: en a 18 fluid ounces. 
No. 6 . 
Best orangé shellac, ,: occ. c1ishavesnvnes eee 13 ounce, 
Methylated alcohol ¥.;. ca. bs9e4 Se cae 1 pint. 


Keep in a warm place until dissolved; then add a large teaspoonful 
of whiting or prepared chalk; set aside to clear, and then decant. This 
is specially recommended for gelatine negatives. 


NEGATIVE RetTouCcHING VARNISH, 


SAN GATAG "yoda vis sastaean ss coe eee ee 1 ounce. 
CAStOL OL. cyisscottecs Se cass as ene meyer ome 80 grains, 
Alcohol Stake i kipnk ty ahs ee eee 6 ounces. 


First dissolve the sandarac in the alcohol, and then add the oil. 


GRouND-GuAss VARNISH. 


Sandarac ...... PR er ae on here 90 grains. 
MBSEHO~ tact. c+. conen recite eek ecee ten eneeeee 20 is 

HISDGESS cae ata ha.) conse npleccioerasooee tae ee 2 ounces, 
Bon 2oles, eee ck cc hee heer keeetbes 4 to 14 ounce. 


The proportion of the benzole added determines the nature of the 
matt obtained. 


THOMAS'S LENSES. 


PORTRAIT LENS, with Rack Adjustment and Waterhouse 
Diaphragms. Works at about #. 


#-plate, 3O0/-; 43-plate, 50/-; whole-plate, 100/-. 
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PRINTING FORMULZ. 


SELECTED TONING FORMULA. 


. No. te 
GSS) ea ee 1 grain. 
LOSS 30 grains. 
Watery, 0.33: 2) Coe Bas ae eT 8 ounces. 


This must not be used till one day after preparation, It keeps well, 
and gives warm, rich tones. 


No. 2 
Provera: fold sehr ee eS, 1 grain. 
a re 4 grains. 
E55 5.0s va venrecencocrscesssoccs ct 8 ounces. 


; This is ready for immediate use after preparation, but it will not 
eep. 


No. 3 
BOGE OE BOI sais iss scescesecessusseneesteress 1 grain. 
BP AOCPHETE OF BOGE viciiiiscsscscsseccecesrcevees 20 grains. 
I 8 yds ccd Shivsas nad gvden vane cess 8 ounces, 


This gives rich tones of a deep purple nature, but must be used soon 
after preparation. 


No. 4 
NTE a Tes. t chy cusses ccess yon ssa sa shine 10 drachms. 
RENE ELIE er ixci y voc assed ea svi ceacvesce 20 grains, 
REALE VIDE) 5 $06.50 vaearcdie vows deine yells wade + 1 grain, 
Tepid water....... DE Rite ee tare olthe es Eises an MY dnl 4 20 ounces, 


-THOMAS’S ALBUMENIZED PAPERS. 
Wein OR LiN-LED. 


A SAMPLE Packer, in quarter sheets, of Saxe or Rive, will be sen!, post 
paid, on receipt of Is. in stamps. Sample Quire, 65.3 postage, 6d. 


Photographers and the Trade supplied in Quantity on Wholesale Tertts, 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION, 
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The ‘gold solution’ before nerit ened is prepared by neutralising as 
much as is required of a one-grain solution of chloride of gold by 
shaking it up with a little prepared chalk, then allowing it to settle, and 
filtering off the clear liquid. This toning bath improves by keeping. 
To use, add two ounces of it to eight ounces of tepid water, which will 
prove sufficient to tone a full-sized sheet of paper. 


Chioride of! gold Se Ai ings oe 15 grains. 
Water J40), Bosc eet Ee ee . 5 ounces. 


Neutralise with lime water, make up to fifteen ounces with water, and 
add two drachms of chloride of calcium. This stock solution will keep 
for a long time for use. Dilute one ounce with ten ounces of water. 


No. 6, 
ToNING AND F'rxtn@ In OnE Batu. 
Chioride or? gold scence aes ee 1 grain. 
Phosphate of soda. 03 07...7. Ae eee 15 grains. 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium ...........606 25 45 
Hyposulphite of 8008. ,.....+isnsecseaeeeuee 240) Sas 
Waters. .cccs cea teatoan vtabeiiek aeaeraeetee aaa 2 ounces. 


Dissolve the gold separately in a small quantity of water, and add it 
to the other solution. 


SOLUTION FOR MOUNTING PRINTS WITHOUT THEIR COCKLING. 


Nelson’s No. 1 photographic gelatine ...... 4 ounces. 
WSHOr Fy titty: cass «<a. v.ckSacrupedeu Aeeen enn eee 1 Oc 
Glyéerine oo oce. © ....<dhdsasie ae ee ae 1 ounce. 


Methylated alcohol 


Dissolve the gelatine in the water, then add the glycerine, and lastly 
the spirit. 


THOMAS’S + SENSITIZED + PAPER. 


WHITE “OR TINTED, 


KEEPS WELL, EXTREMELY SENSITIVE, TONES READILY, 


Price, post free, per Sheet, 10d.; Quarter-Quire, 4/6 ; 
-Half-Quire, 88.3 Quire, 15s. 
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ENCAUSTIC PASTE. 


PUTOOWRE Sih ca pes sssss. Pome dane sacks nine nee sees parts, 


RPE, Gri eiss ss vicckcecceecseceesvesvcees + 


Essence of iaceudes 2 a 300 
Oil of spike ., OF TE DO ECT OSHS EH ooo oOo Ee Asaeee 15 39 


_SENSITISING SOLUTION FOR CARBON TISSUE. 


Bichromate of potash,.......sssssccssseveees . lounce. 
soos cdina psn nencraceronncrececses 20 ounces, 
Liquor ammonia..........006. basse tela Tasa cw olecs . 6 minimg, 


WAXING SOLUTION. 
For Cannon Prints, ok FoR REMovING CoLnopIon Finmg, 


No. 1. 
BPNTO ei sscissiasivssasey scene si aearsitvan Organs 


- Benzole rect. No. 1..... ot Rane ae eee fy 4 ounces. 


For Frextnir Suprorts (Autotype). 


No. 2. 
DUNN PPOAN GS PA Sire cass va de'cseces veccseccaie 8 drachms, 
Re RW sacs bas da cass doceteccecodoucce’ . 1 drachm, 
Rectified spirits of turpentine .........:0606 10 ouneeg, 


THE ‘ DUSTING-ON ’ PROCESS, 


No. 1. 
Saturated solution of bichromate of am- 

MOP iy eki cis ceeces ed ee es rae a vk . 5 drachms. 
eos cen Ue sess kisaocecedevedneseees y % 
PUIENIGCINY hisiiareicvics'ids chedea osid bot tigre ined ero FS 
PPSAVIOC, WALEL -5ou sis cceescccccicceees aoe 20 to sa a 


THOMASS BERLIN VARNISH. 


Hard and Brilliant, Withstands a Tropical Sun, 
Sold only in Capsuled Bottles. 


Prepared with Pure Spirit: Per pint, 10/-; half-pint, 5/-; quarter-pint, 2/6. 


Post free, per pint, 11/-; half-pint, 5/9; quarter-pint, 3/-. 
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No. 2. 
Dextr ire © 00.1 uh. hii ca ssnesagvenspenencge sh aise 4 ounce. 
GYApe. SUCH &. Aien end cs> cabins saneamn men Geet ee 
Bichroma te. 5 anges ais aascsacies saa ee Aol sy 
Water: 23. cas shay sap eonnsaniacncnancunesss oem + pmt. 
No. 3 
UM BTADIG iio vii c sine sas x0 <naanawllnot tueg aCe 6 parts. 
Bichromate: of! potash.......s.s..sesesteureswere ; 3 
Grape BAgans OS . , .cmeiachanndinnksneainn Seve h eae 4,4, 
W eterniieiiit Qiccentmonon Law save eueante SOC RW TR oy 
No. 4 
PON eY si oi ssa ncdaces eau e vias Beaune 4 drachms. 
Glaeose’s POT OTR Pe A, Bese 8 < 
Albumen ei. 3,.002<52 ah veneee aera: eee 6 A 
Dextrine 2.0.5 Nias cee teneaete ee eo nena S 
Bichromate of potash.........ccccceeee eeeeuens 8 » 
Waterrrsntiity. diss. deminnconontinnicicnsdetvonieley ames 20 ounces. 


TONING BATH FOR GELATINO-CHLORIDE PRINTS. 


A. 

W ater sqcarries Ube. cycscacacsecvanas O0bls CER REe Seen 3 ounces, 
Chioride of gold 43, ...c1s.t.10ishonek sake eae 2 grains, 
B. 

Water eli. ic5i ie Oe eet ske 3 ounces. 
Sulphocyanide of amMoniumM ..........:.cceeceee eens 40 grains. 
Hyposulphite of soday:.9. 2.0 A, A ae 1 grain. 
Carbomafiet0G 8008 ...cinwnsanienoneewic diislreneyi einem 3 grains, 


These are mixed together by one part of A being poured into an equal 


part of B; in no case the reverse, 


THOMAS'S BERLIN VARNISH. 


PREPARED WITH USUAL SPIRIT. 
Per pint, 5/-; half-pint, 2/6; quarter-pint, 1/8. 


Post free, per pint, 6/-; half-pint, 3/3; quarter-pint, 1/9, 
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DEVELOPERS. 


WOLLASTON’S DEVELOPER FOR PAPER NEGATIVES. 


7 5 No. J. > 
PUNE OILG, MUTE. Loh fahecceccscdeduvalvescs ces 8 ounces. 
EG) al a Ay Cinid), 


Let cool to 60° Fahr., and render just acid with citric. Test with 
litmus. Pour on to 1 ounce (437% grains) pyro, 


No. 2. 
POE OATUONALO, PULC> visccecssstevendacsecceses 4 ounces. 
Potassic ,, fp Bae as, 2 eee 1 ounce. 
PO ALOL |. ss ccstncarnessessrenersveveervepes 40 ounces (fluid). 


Mix equal parts No. 1 and No. 2 for normal exposures. 

Always have a ten per cent. solution of bromide at hand for emer- 
gencies, and use if great opacity is desired, but as a rule no restrainer is 
necessary. 

It is sometimes desirable to proceed with caution, and adda portion 
only of the No. 2 solution at the outset, and when time is not of much 
importance it is better further to dilute the mixed developer with one-third 
to one-half its bulk of water. Push the development further than seems 
necessary, 


B@LTE’S DEVELOPER. 


A, 
TPIS DOMINO WALL ©. ccs sececsensrsaccnqerseuresers 500 parts, 
EERE Se ara sacri tes cape aaph be dacg es L0G. 3 
SUMMER 0 en ene en avec crasastetrosss one Sa he 
Trace cdeko vic seceasscetius events Qlods sees bite Sg 


THOMAS’S SPHCIALTIES 


FOR 


DRY-PLATE WORKERS. 


RUBY PAPER, LIQUID RUBY, INDIA-RUBBER SOLUTION, 
ENCGAUSTIC CERATE, &c. 
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B. 
Distilled boiling water ....csscssssseesees seeavetene .... 500 parts. 
Carbonate 80da 5.......sacsvepeesoneesase haus eee 20 ogy 
Carbonate potash’ .......csssapseavescuaeane a cae 25 


$9 


To develop, take of A, one part; B, one part; water, one part, 


STANDARD DEVELOPER OF NEW YORK AMATEUR SOCIETY, 


No. 1, 
IW BCR ee eA thes sts negstlectesmane son eo cas craass (oars OLE 
Yellow prussiate of potash ........cccescscvvseveessos S geaeres 
Carbonate of soda ......cc0sc ssccudeces set eee Fs Pies te 
Carbonate of potash ........ Qamrikaa ctieanee Sa, 
No, 2. 
WY BROT cor ni gic ain prsiedxesncnccara 0.0099 900 09 09:0/0.0.0i8 apis gn gan nm 


CCCP OCT HO EOC TERE HOH HH RHE THEE HEH EEE Hee EOE 8 99 


To one and three-quarter ounces of No, 2 add a quarter of an ounce 
of No. 1 and four grains of dry pyro. 


EDER’S OXALATE DEVELOPER, 


Neutral oxalate of potash .......cscccsscsscsessseees 2 ounces. 
Sulphate of ion. ....5s 4000.06 caaweapens yioeaa ee ee 6 drachms, 
VRRCE Moe sdeas serene cio ciapeawdasta beet panatcocskte 34 ounces. 


Neutral oxalate of potash is dissolved in boiling water, and this solu- 
tion is kept at a temperature between 194° and 203° Fahr,, while sulphate 
of iron is dissolved init. It is then set aside for twenty-four hours, and 
the clear liquid decanted off the crystals that have formed at the bottom, 
and is ready for use. 


THOMASS LIQUID RUBY 


Imparts to Paper or Glass a colour which renders it a Perfect 
Screen for the manipulation of the most sensitive Plates. 


In bottles, 2-ounce, 1/-; 5-ounce, 2/6; 10-ounce, 5/-; 20-ounce, 10/- 
Post ‘free, \e 3; 1/3 ” 2/2 - 5/9 ss 11/-, 
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BEACH’S DEVELOPER (LATEST). 


No. 1.—Pyro Souvrron, 


Sulphite soda (chem. pure crystals) ............ .. 4 ounces, 
Warm distilled or melted ice water ...........08. . 4 
When cooled to 70° Fahr., add 
Sulphurous acid water (strongest to be had) .., 34 ounces, 
And, lastly, 


BV POPAMOL @ oe. cocinseess Sear ee in Se Se rage tae ae 1 ounce, 


9 


No, 2.—Potasu Sotvtion. 


A Carbonate potash (chem. pure) ces 3 ounces. 
cain cvs vsccuvucavncenes cease yl alae? 

B Sulphite soda (chem. pure crystals) ......... 2 ounces, 
os nO kinins sendin vnnns Ove. 8 feet, 


Mix A and B separately, and then combine in one solution, 


To make two ounces of developer, pour into the graduate one drachm 
of No. 1 (equivalent in all to six grains of pyro) and twenty minims or a 
quarter of a drachm No, 2, then fill the graduate to two ounces with 
water. If after two or three minutes no trace of the image appears in the 
brilliant high lights, add to the graduate twenty minims more of the 
potash solution, mix with the developer, and return to the plate, Do 
not exceed two and a half drachms of the alkaline solution. 


DEVELOPING TRANSPARENOIHS ON GELATINO-CHLORIDE PLATES. 


Sonution A. 
Neutral oxalate of potash .......cccsecssseveseneenes 2 ounces, 
Chloride of ammonium .......ccsessee. 1 2k EAMES 40 grains. 
MRRREIC VELCL  aiciscrscssccccesssececce epee ye 20 ounces, 


SoxuTion B, 


Sulphate of iron ........ pie ita, Boe Bites akon .. 4 drachms. 
i oh Whe Sues ti Cub ee Oh acs Se eee 2 Vs 
Alum Ab ee SE Ee eee Ratio eine Bin Fito aipistanueiars elelere 2 

MPTSUIIO GE WOOL. | he vesenstccscts ioe eah teks ca tk 16 ounces. 


For black tones mix the above in equal volumes, 


THOMAS’S INDIA-RUBBER SOLUTION 


FOR MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Requires no Preparation. Is Ready for Immediate Use. 


In bottles, 4-ounce, 1/-; 8-ounce, 2/-5 pints, 4/-. 
Post free el, Lis “re 2/6. ye 419, 
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ENCAUSTIC CERATE 
Post Free, 1/6, 2/9, 5/3 each. 


Renders Silver Prints more Permanent, and adds 
to the Beauty of their Appearance. 


In bottles, 1/3, 2/6, 5/- each. 
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SOLUTIONS FOR SILVERING GLASS MIRRORS. 


(In employing the following formule, it should be well understood that the 
glass plate to be silvered must be scrupulously clean.) 


MartIn’s, 
A. 
Nitrate-}fallver wii. ix. decks: eae 175 grains. 
Distilled water. .....5,sccc00 beer seat ee 10 ounces, 
B. 
Nitrate of ammonia .....25..1) 02.0 esac 262 grains. 
Distilled water’:...5.0;;..2.20i.ctesevens eee 19 ounces. 
C. 
Pure caustic potash ........ccccscrsesees 1 ounce (avoirdupois). 
Distilled water®..i33...25.s,abecetehaease 10 ounces, 
D. 
‘Pure sugar candy ...sccsecceee Stcesoaeien 4 ounce (avoirdupois), 
Distilled water”... scceecracdes owes are 5 ounces. 
Dissolve and add— | 
Tartare acid: 2 e a4 5 ees . 50 grains. 


Boil in a flask for ten minutes, and when cool add— 
A LCOHOI: 5.3 Tics svn dececeerdsskcte ae 1 ounce. 
Distilled water quant. suff. to make up to 10 ounces. 


of C and D, and mix in another measure. Then mix both these mixtures 
together in the silvering vessel, and suspend the mirror face downward in 
the solution. 


THOMAS'S = APPARATUS 
Is of the FINEST WORKMANSHIP and QUALITY, 
and lasts out all others. 


{ 
For use take equal parts of A and B. Mix together also equal parts | 
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; Burton’s. 
Solution 1. 
MIC OT Gio cs piss sich eden dcevesecacas cree 25 grains. © 
NOE ie cine css asccaccecvaseccsecso se 1 ounce. 
Solution 2. 
Cotaah TES Es ere ee ee _ 25 grains. 
MEME OT oo ccrclsnessisscacecccscsssocccetes 1 ounce. 
th 4 Solution A. 
Solution 1 
Slntion 2 } a ee seeeeeeeaes teeeneenes » equal parts. 
PION Asa, Se ccases cess to just dissolve the precipitate. 
_ Solution 1 ..... saiadis wns to just cause a discolouration. 


Solution B. 


PMIUMTEMEBIET. 5 oy sca 5 cass cecascicescaoes 2700 grains. 
GR ELCT Si cin doch cvdecactesdsaceece 20 ounces. 
UN i erie cocastccsevecesccaces 2 drachms. 
ee 10 ounces. 
Distilled water to make ............ecceceees 80. ,, 

For use— 
RURUT yee, cc ccc hoc ccccccncacscauncs 1 ounce. 
SSS Ee a A Re 1 drachm. 


Solution A is subject to slow decomposition; Solution B, on the 
contrary, improves by keeping, 


CHROMOGRAPH MIXTURES. 


Make a zinc tray about a quarter of an inch in depth, and pour into 
if a warm solution made as follows :— 


ee Fi on ais inn we whe anaie avasiv alin 4 ounces. 
PUI PNALC OF DATYta. ......0,0cececsceeseennsioon ree 24 5, 
I Gane at oh. ies, itv and Sonasey dddkere <nigmont 1 ounce. 
eRe 8 4's Bu nicgadevncduai eas: (diwsnioscams i Pear 
hee co od ASE daishx semeanvare es 6 ounces. 


THOMAS’S CAMERAS. 


LANDS CAPE CAMERA, Swing Back, Reversible 
Frame, Rising and Spare Front, and Three 
Double Dark Slides, 

}-plate, £4 ; }-plate, £5 ; whole-plate, L6 8s,; 10x 8, £8 15s, 
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Write whatever is required to be printed upon a sheet of white paper, 

using instead of ordinary ink the aniline colour known as ‘violet of 
methylaniline ;’ as soon as the writing is pretty dry, lay it upon the 
gelatine surface and rub the back of the paper with the palm of the hand. 
The ink will be absorbed by the gelatinous product. All that is to be 
done in order to obtain a facsimile of the writing is to lay a sheet of paper 
upon the writing on the gelatine and rub the back with the hand. From 
forty to fifty can thus be drawn off in a few minutes. 


INK FOR RUBBER STAMPS, 


Aniline red (violet) -...\scs.2. spat eaeree 90 grains. 
Boiling distilled water.............06 Pret 8 1 ounce. 
GIYGOLING en et teerncottess tr kcrreo eee half a teaspoonful. 
CU TORRIS avaricadore tis is tohiees half as much as glycerine. 


INTENSIFYING NEGATIVES. 


A, 
Bichloride Of MeVCcury. ...scccscsecveeeesecscncvenceeees 1 ounce, 
Chloride. of ammonia. .:,..:ssisticcesenteceeeee becitys 
Potassic iodide” ,.....scce:sseestaviadaeeuee L ss 


Dissolve the mercury and ammonia salts in ten ounces of- water, 
putting them both in together, and add suffictent of the strong iodide of 
potash solution ; shake well, and make up to twenty ounces with water, 


pilver nitrate ies. cssnnecvedeavcs es eee 4 ounce, 
Potassium cyanide, sufficient to dissolve out the 
first precipitate. 
Now make up this bulk to twenty ounces with water. 


This solution should not be used at full strength when little density is 
required, but diluted to half. The fixed and well-washed negatives should 
be placed in a dish containing the A solution, and gently kept in motion 
for afew seconds. Examine from time to time until it appears quite dense, 
take out and well wash again until the film is an even yellow all over, then 
place in a dish containing the B solution, and let remain until the film 
becomes a beautiful olive-brown, then lift out and set aside to dry. 


THOMAS’S CAMERAS. 


JUBILEE CAMERA, Long Focus, Double Swing, 


Reversing Frame—a marvel of lightness. 


3-plate, 8 58.; length of focus, 15 inches; weight, 3 lbs. 3 ozs.; other 
sizes in proportion. 
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Ss sar ; TO CLEAR NEGATIVES. 


a _ Negatives which, after development by ferrous oxalate, are opalescent 
from oxalate of lime, are immersed in the following solution :— 


EI MERION Loan N ecu ces ass tec sncse aired teveseuecs 100 parts. 
A CEILING, ricci cabin cesscecscuceeseesdecreveecceds 7 peat 
: Rain ck ITSM APTS GES sick sea sees vce scovadss space’ 8 


9 


_ By which the opalescence will be completely cleared, and the whites of the 
negative will remain transparent. 


- A BRILLIANT BLACK VARNISH 


- For iron, stone, or wood, can be made by thoroughly incorporating 
ivory black with common shellac varnish. The mixture should be laid 
on very thin. But ordinary coal-tar varnish will serve the same purpose 

in most cases quite as well, and it is not nearly so expensive. 


TO REMOVE SILVER STAINS FROM GELATINE NEGATIVES, 


Remove the varnish and apply the following :— 


A. Sulphocyanide of ammonia ..........cccsseeeees 4, drachm. 
SUM fers OC Eaaid dale oud svat vee es eCards nese ces 1 ounce. 

eM TOR ICIE DOES, 55-4 dah i oh adele sted eca leva badeds 4, drachm 
ey ernr scars ci tap ances caus TAR pe Sige ee sian « 1 ounce, 


A freshly-mixed solution being used for each negative. This is followed, 
after washing, by the application of a saturated solution of chrome alum, 


. TO PHOTOGRAPH ON SILK. 
Immerse the silk in 
MUTT Se ices ste te vekenstens adelante: Ee 1 ounce. 


Hang it up to dry; then float for half a minute on a fifty-grain solution 
i ® of nitrate of silver ; dry, print, tone, and fix, as usual, 


E FYERY J HOTOGRAPHIC PREWISITE 
, can be obtained from Thomas’s, the 


Oldest Established House in the Trade. 
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FREEZING MIXTURES, 


Tue following mixtures will be found useful where ice is not readily 
obtainable— 


Temperature | Diminu- 


- Parts by | Produced tion of 
Ingredients. Weight. | Starting at | Tempera- 
10°C. ture. 
Water doe sive oeclees dive tio 0'ee ussite lin bes vevsee see ceaveuisesioes ets 1 C) C 
1 { Nitrate of ammonia. sists s.otessmnaneecueeaennees 1 ; 16°C. 26°0, 
PWiaGers PEN ran. beaceatennearanarsiotteetene rec mame 16 
2 Saltpetre’ cicin. sss Gesequheees iocdes tate woe tenets 5 } 12° 22° 
Chloride of ammonium (sal ammoniac) ...... 5 
Water: a. corcustp cscsaconnccttets caschs Cappo auacn Omang ie 
3 { Nitra OFAMAMONIA! Misiiess acer ncetnen eee 1 } 19° 29° 
Carhonateof Soda L105 <cAlc.c-c.oneeeter tee oo oe 1 
ff SMOW , ceesscersidenssessseseosensasecenecesctsnatensdbeee den 5 20° 
tO nloxIde Of SOCIUIM cn uiat vsdanspee pes Seemann noes 2 
; ‘ STOW ool tac genercn cde const on te ven Renee eae ean 1 45° 
Crystallised chloride of calcium .................. 2 +s 
6 Crystallised sulphate of soda .............c0e0s00s Soeay 20° 30° 
Hydrochloric acid ....... daungaieve laveuntaic ae te oa} | NEE 


INLAND PARCELS POST. 


Every Post Office is open to the public for Parcels Post business on 
Week Days during the same hours as for general postal business. On 
Sundays Parcels Post business is not transacted. 


Rates oF Postace anD WeicutT.—Three halfpence for each. pound 
after the first, which is threepence, 


PREPAYMENT OF PostacE.—All parcels must be prepaid. Lrrrarion 
oF Wei1auHtT.—No Parcel exceeding 11 lbs. in weight can be received for 
transmission by Parcels Post. Limrration oF S1zE.—No Parcel may 
exceed 3 ft. 6 in. in length, or 6 ft. in length and girth combined. 
Postina oF Parcers.— Parcels must be handed in at a Post Office 
Counter, and must not be dropped into a Letter Box. 


R. W. THOMAS & CO. 


IO: PALL WEEE 
LONDON, SW. 
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TABLE OF THE SYMBOLS, ATOMICITY, ATOMIC, AND 
_ EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS OF THE ELEMENTS. 


Symbol 


\ i Atomic | Equivalent 
aun, Atomicity, | Weight. Weight. 
PR SRRMIRMIEISTD A. ccs iicie vndivess ods ees sone reecices Aliii Q7°4 9°13 
Antimony (Stibium) Se Miat recs) cbr cdisas oceans, Sbiii 122°0 | 40°66 
re engage phiens coed eacags Asiii 75:0 25:0 
ARM acco casas EN ee cetie sas os ca t8% Bail 137:0 68°5 
SANA UTR cn bncidln.c cack eos cdeseessecess Biiii 208:0 69°33 
St eG weisviiun salle scehiocscvevepacs ess Biii 11:0 3°66 
eee Bri 80:0 80:0 
RM MTER iT sola ude che dhs vos sve eve vce 08s nodes Cdii 112°0 56:0 
Re ee se aide t cine vinasse des civevcers Csi 133°0 133°0 
Eee eee Caii 40:0 20°0 | 
eT ae Civ 12°0 3:0 
Ny sade diddi cals cv sevesibes eee Brg 8 SE Ceii 92:0 46:0 
a ee ee Cli 3D'D 35°5 
RRR ER eye oo. oc ns das hse css ceu'ecsacsvsases Crii 52°2 26'1 
cs cp eslodhcvsrasesensrsssecsese Coii 58°8 29°4 
Columbium (or Niobium) ..........cccsseeeees ChY 94:0 188 
C Cc Cuprosum,..| Cui 63°4 63°4 
opper (Cuprum) ............ Cupricum...| Cui 63°4 31:7 
MME MEIGS cakes shpat dics ses pcrers sed ces ois Da re t 
RUE ai ou cls epascectelessccasecsseseoss Diii 95:0 475 
ERMAN SRS EOR, OSes Canc iad da Gace sdscdcesscssuciess Hii 112°6 56°3 
NC UMS a cir) nlchu'vd < cap div on0ssdase'es eee Fli 19:0 19°0 
AMMEN «cee ota dingyaipodeeserrccsccciecees Ga 68°0 af 
Re EM c esi diucida's seve savetedsccusesess Gii 9°4 4:7 
EA aca s io ne a vVesendbeeroscepeioegs Auiii 196:0 65°33 
ENN Rees oe Cvs hse. 8 ve 8 cava concsacse sess Hi 1:0 1:0 
ee eee Iniii 113°4 37°8 
a aace ca bes sindisinay Ves havens seesesines Ii 127°0 127°0 
VO Oe eee = PE St EN Triv 198°0 49°5 
errosum... Feii 56°0 28°0 
Tron (Ferrum) .........+.0:+0++ Ferricum...|_ Fei 56-0 | 18°66 
Mocerr pened PF kate daeels ad Laii 92°8 46°4. 
ACHP TAMBDUID 8. hike cides cs ocaeccscebacbeceses Pbii 207°0 103°5 
PLDI. iodo. oes De AND oats ye vA Saduiees Lii 70 7:0 
MNES ry ics Ces ided cscs vsvevsredberecesee Mgii 24:0 12:0 
MIME MTC yan riccrcvovsscceccaticrediesccssess Mnii 55°0 27°5 


Mercurosum...| Hg 200°0 200°0 
Mereury (Hydrargyrum) { Mercuricum...| Hgii 200°0 100°0 
MAMET: oii den cide la des avs casteneowdeoes Moii 92:0 46:0 
PERRET Dey dave sns'ssvvsesedsssccspewes sees soears Niil 58°8 29°4 


SRNR co ic as Hobday ts obs fi akens cacdaecese tom eds Osiv 199°0 49°75 
OXY ZEN .csevressscssseceessseseeaeveeserenscesons Oii 16:0 8:0 


ee 
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Symbol Atomic Equivalent 
Nien tonite Weight. | Weight, 
PROSPDOTOUS 5. zincatarssascadicdts Men eieeaaeeeeaee Piii 31:0 | 10°33 
: Platinosum...;| —_ Ptii 197°4 98°7 
Platinum sisssessesseserseress Platinicum...| Ptiv | 197-4 | 49°35 — 
Potaseitim (Kadidm) ...5.2%. 5. ys eee K 39°1 39°1 
Rhediam | ....7 5... fac. ton cst eee ee eee Rhii 104-4: j-. BRS 
Rural oy eon eo cere ate re cba ee ees Rbi 85°4 85-4 
Rubhenitim. A ii... tos. abe vine eee Ruiv 104:0 26-0 
SelewMrrima Hy Wa. oral Bis aa eaonss ns cpaeeeee eee Seii 79:4 39°7 
Siliehnini (or PHICoOn) vo... keene ae Siiv 28°0 7:0 
Silver{Argentunt) [.....0 ev... keceeek entenatn Agi 108°0 108-0 
Sodi ta (Na terri) 1... ,.ascanoo~sbe eke eee eee Nai 23°0 23:0 
PITOMMUTT |. Weesrss chs saustene saan Uae eer Sriiv- } 89D 43°75 
SSULBDHUT.. Uae, oveya ochre) sas canasneiate tee Cone sii 32:0 16°0 
POWERTUIN 5. inca cihipcsssoreeutas tates teens Tav 182°0 36°4 
Tebiarutisn’, 9 Seo sb, apeeees pore etek mee Teii 128°0 64:0 
AUT 3S Bask Vervagehneseeeine rete eae Tel 204:0 204°0 
Thorram (or tvorinun jos) see nee Thiv- +: 2385 57°87 
; Stannosum... Snii 118°0 59°0 
Fin {Riannum).s....4+:..iy50) Stannicum...| Sniv | 1180 | 29%5 
LICR OBIT fie, SF OB ak ome voc at nee ee eee Tiiv 50:0 12°5 
Tungsten (Wolfram) .............. Wt eetens Wiv 184:0 46:0 
Bie. ss ks tes ee hey en Sn ete ne LE CS Urii 120°0 60-0 
Vawadiunt 2754850 See ee Viii 51°3 171 
Sete reenact Sree k pki wares ae ate 5 yii 61:7 80°85 
ARNG ee, os, Celie cohen ocak ce ccsiags Go Znii BE 8 ibe ie dos 9s 
ATER Sao vebisacan ches (ass FA ee ee Zriv 89°6 22°4 
RATES OF POSTAGE FOR INLAND LETTERS. 
TueE rates of postage to be prepaid are as follow, viz. :— 
For a letter not exceeding 102. ......ccesiesesceceeeveeees 1d. 
i exceeding 1 oz., but not exceeding 2 ozs. Idd. 
” ” 2 rr) ” 4 oF) 2d. : 
” ” 4 ” ” 6 ” 24d. teh 
ce) ee 6 ” ” 8 ” 3d. 
” ” 8 ” ” 10 ” 35d. 
” » 10 1 r 12 ,, Ad. 
” spt 12 ” ” 14°", - 44a, 


And so on at the rate of 4d, for every additional two ounces. 


For ContENts, see p. 565. 

For ForMvuLaz, see p. 517. 

For INDEX To ADVERTISERS, see p, 583. 

For Postan Anp TeLucrapuic ADDRESSES, see p. 688, 
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TABLE OF SYMBOLS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
COMPOUNDS USED IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Name. SYMBOL. 

Acid, Acetic (Cryst.) ....sseecsreeeees OSA SS 1 ey Sete erat 60 
ae ORR ce Tia, Cg H, 9 ae = Oe 0 en ey 210 
EN OS oe il Gal 9 a econ pl a, ie 46 

PN or vedipn sassy os seo0rs cedf ee. ia ie Milne OG: a stasis aE vcs acct 170 
0 5) 20 | Oa Barn eee ice than thR:s n'a cae 128 
Bee EL VOTODLOUNUG, .a55 000.500 005 00¥ons BROT ci ca RY hah Oia s 81 
Spee SLYOTOCHIOTIC ......,.05.0+00404e+ LO 8 MORRIE, a RR ce ane 36°5 
MEP VOLOCVAING ... ccc snscep sacs vee 1 ONLY (ei ena R ahs Dik canes 27 

Pease ELYOTOSUIPILUTIC — .;.....).-4530 jas ee hy GOES OS ERY 5 34 

I Coreen tie nes csrccr sense aes Ee tice tical: angi tian Sites con ase 63 
cee 1a On ete 9 8 RO perianal 126 
OOS a RR a aay Si ache nea A he dina n 126 
3 Sulphuric _.,...; SC Ree Fe ohn S (ek won aia ae ea SRR 98 
Pe PATE IATIVOUS< ov dcec sce vaces sinve's} « EI SR a a ORR aS See 82 
kas Live sas nqdiy «esish + Las Aa g Dig FP eahatent rite oa nae 618 

NPN relic ires so ss.suliy osleb = Es hi a oa AEE og v0 aie 15 
LO ec ene (DAC RO gs bat oie 499°3 
Ss (Potash) a eee AIK (S04). 12 (ke eet cenika a 474°5 
Ammonium, POM econ ous os dopo PE AN es was aseandapy Sete Ca eis <r 98 
4 pai CEPDONALG .... cp. .<Ge5-- CU ata. CU aubasteeicis wunechdte stems es 96 
fe PO MGEIAG 6) c 4s de0ae a3 SEE sev in Sie radia cab adueaths vp 53'5 
#. BOE sii ays nud si ndde ne DUM acess steadier ameck Cre 145 
pe PIs ars on wan Glgsowe bi AS els U0 apenas eta ge 80 
‘s Sulphydrate of......... ps Vp 3 8 Re ree To AT 51 
Sulphocyanide of...... bs 43 etal She a aan baat 76 
Barium, | a a a Poe, Oates irate s'+ st scpbeeapent hess 297 
@. chloride (Cryst.) ........4+.. 500 01 Pe oA I aR RC Sc 244. 
Ne ccc is cies acs veg aike ns ae SEIN IRE V5 AAR SUNS GEIS Hi 391 
ccc ccc ccc cc frorqenes EUS to 6 artes pact 261 
_ Cadmium, Bromide (Cryst.) ......... ca’ Bree Has vic vechdeees: 344 
rv REECE oye vsce cvs. « aasess Ca Mae Pe ia Gebdte cachet ha typ hras3 « 183 
e S10 a tee ears eee ee 2s ae i at SS 366 
Calcium, Bromide (Cryst.) ......... GA Die ee, « dewemiiksies eve 272 
x MOTB oiiivcestses son nytt ccs 1) eps ge ie  a 111 
G RL dee os Ts bbb aks ogi sees ROE Rarity te Rattsatacee ime rnctateS) <-> 294 
Copper, Bromide (cupric) ............ OE ae ay aires’ x «v so. Steg ate RRS 5.0 223 °4 
Birr COMMOTION © 45) 1 1.. 8%) osai<e eet Ce 5 «0s nubs cdi unos 170°4 
eT PULOALO GS hh 5 asassda0ree AE TIA ait EE IGRE A orsuingsie tbl wb 249°4 

RO PGTCILOLICO .7y,..0..0s00000i0 00 TNE, Saya veneer aos «ons Torte Ra 302°5 

Iron, Chloride eee) oo Re ce Ore Clie) tactic sabe dt hole cee 127 
3 a PREEEVG PS 5.5 oe ¢ou's. nS ai Ge CN gras cence Soawr sald ciudebens 325 
ie LOGIAG .;..... Si tli Cada ss wae t hes Res ci Niclas kon WaeEst wa hiM ie SMe » wll 310 
», Oxalate (ferrous) ............06 We: Gie One toon, cots vices dhe os 144 
So Sy eee Her RS hh oe eters a 376 
» Sulphate (ferrous) .........++ Fe SO, +7 H, OO’ Jind serge bs vars 3 278 
ne F Csi 00) Paani: ae Hes {BOG ) 5 rere rks she te van Bhagat 400 

Ammonia-sulphate ..,......... Fe SO,, (NH,)o S0,+6 H, 6. . 392 

Tend, Acetate (Cryst.)  ..ccccsssvedoes Pb, (C, H, O.)+Hy emer 343 
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Name. SYMBOL. 
Beads NUTR. ois 0 dak cokes eas eee eo Pb, (NO,)9° is, gsenee cote 
Lithium; Bromide’ ..;; “10.2 fae Li Brisk. cnet eee 
. Chloride-47 ova ct ecteue & Li Cl |... ssocar en eee 
% Iodide sv ..5 ce meee Vii I... 
Magnesium, Bromide.................. Meg Brg: 3\..50. oust eee 
me Chioride-o2,s..cocae Mg Cl, t.civivees teen 
LOdide acre een Mg Ta sr gcksh ce etenceeds egaene ma 
Mercury, Chloride (Mercuric) ...... He Cl: 5 saasevebeh spencer 
Platinum, Chlorides 3% .7.sscenek Pt Cly Cie Ghee ene 
Potassium, Bichromate ,.............. Ka Org Ob oun vedeessanet bees samen 
= Dromidass 2.0.4 ee BY... c.03se eee 
: Carbonate” .5).-/-c«cae & Ka COs” jee vce te atone aan 
ks Chloride ~.5.., (am K Gh 2 eee 
53 Crate SPs noe cee sarees K, C,H, O, +H O%..ccoeumenne 
ss Cyanide wo adc ey ee K Gin esoy eee 
a Ferridcyanide ............ Ky Fey. Cyys ves. se enter 
Y Ferrocyanide ............ Kj Be Cyg. sess eee 
i‘ Le Sic: ' 2) Seer, Ae K OF? ccc sere scene 
Fc LORIE Ts 5/ sash ts wens can iG Prrepernorre ten ty me mp 
% Witrate wie K NO gs: 7.000, ccaen cena ere 
Permanganate............ K, Mn, Og... ehcee aeaaes oeeee 
Silver, Acetate een usc Ag Cs Ha 'O5., nctssenceike ness eeeanee 
oct: Bromide 24.7 ord cies Ag Broine. is cape ee 
po: Carbonastaywa 7.2 coe Ags COgi. Ae iii ee Seema eeemeee 
So Chioridesti se eee Ag 1. Sc Riess ntea cies arene 
pee. OTP Ate esisaa ec feaue« eee Ag, C,H; O7 <cgrssmin pe anveneme 513 
ela Ne Pe (partite ar AMR ie Ag F ...4icc adept eee eee 
POCO tlm. A rere ae Ag T°). Sates veneine wont sees 
See CT NURPEEG c feta cet an ec ee era Ag NO4'.205226 cise esha teens 170 
351g) ORIOLE fH Ua oe ees Ags OC, Op 4a arene eee 
Bee CRO ts oY | eae ee erie Ags Ov. iiciatetbiaed nanan 
Silpiide so)... Nate h ae MEPNENT re 
Sodium, Acetate (Cryst.) ...........- Ne CO; H, 0,.3:H; OMea eee 
»  Biborate (Borax) ............ Na, B, 0, + 10 H, Ossian gia ea 
oe ot RECLINER se eat eee Na Bre")... ee 
», Carbonate (Cryst.) ......... ae. CO, +10 Hy Of omens 
5 Chloride iis. ide Set cceees| N&O, cc gees eee 
‘ Citrate 2A aes saeco 2 (Na, C, Hs 5 OF) 11H, O 
»,  Hyposulphite (Cryst.)...... Na, 8, O3+ 5 Hy O vgs es css 
. Lodiies ns isi. oie Na Lyin .u2i es ee 
Sulphite’-.. steve eee Nay’80,4 7 By .O Gace eee 
Strontium, Bromide Ass Os a eee YP Brg}. <2 cise eves 
‘s Chloride 2.400" ae eee Sr Cla’) a ee 
Todide 11.7 eee, Se eee Sr dg loch. ieee 
Uranium, Bromide............sseeeeees U_ Bry 4 He 0 Oise bse aeen 
‘ INILPAEG kt ese rsaee: U, O. (NO,), 6H, 0 siaeeanien 
Zinc, Bromideviyc.. tecee heroes zn Br, » deddgalepogee ne Lobe woh 225°2 
so. Obloride oS soa Witers cateecets Zin Ol '..0, casapesansaceaaeae ene 
fh sLOCIUE acne deaes te tered on tee tete VATE Pa MRR VRAIS ccc 
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One part is solu- 
ble in — parts of 
water. 


Cold. |Boiling. 


7 0 ee 


a Acid, Boracic (Anhydrous) .| 47:01 
rf Den POR YR: fe, £2: 25°66 3°0 
- LD S Gan eae alee aa 0°75 0°5 
“wen, Oe ea _.| 100°0 3°0 
Mae OIG oe Fcc ks eee 15°5 1:0 
beet OmaIer ts. .s..)- oe Te an 
Sneed = 0 a 87:2 lvry sol 
Mae UCCTIIC, 5.525 vcs dee 5:0 2-2 
See EANMIO'™=72-,). 505.5250, very | solubl 
[OC a 66 5 
Alum SU eee 10°5 |vry sol 
ee PC eeIHOUIA) 26... 6.6: tae (e753 
peeainm, Bromide ...... 1-4 | 0°78- 
i Carbonate ...| 3°3 | ‘833 
- Chloride ...... 27 | 1:00 
Y Citrate ......... deliqujescent 
ee Todide ......... very | solubl 
| Nitrate ........, 20 | 1:0 
Er Salieylate......| very | solubl 
is Succinate ...... 
Sulphocyanide deliqu escent 
Barium, Bromid “ ie ue 96 
rystallised| 2°18 
» Chloride Anhydrous. 2°862+| 2. 
Sg Lai la Ae 0°48 | 0°35 
SDR TTS © galls oe 12-2} 2°84 
Cadmium, Bromide ......... easily| solubl 
Fe Chloride ........., O°71 | 0°67 
x dgarder st... 1:08 | 0°75 
Calcium, Bromide (Cryst.) .| 0°97 |... 
- RIOTS yy 025.4 A... 0:25 lany qy 
z Todide (2.2.%......7. deliqujescent 
Cobalt, Chloride.... .......... very | solubl 
Copper, Bromide (Cupric),..| deliqujescent 
i Chloride A: BY ge 9 
PIPINAUEYALG LS)... solublie 
OS. DOVE a 
ivr rehloride ;;..!...4,.. deliqujescent 
Iron, Chloride f Anhyd. ...) 2°0| ... 
(Ferrous) | Hydrated .| 0°68 


100 parts of 
water dissolve 
at ordinary 
temperature. 


é 


easily 
104°2 
46:0 
34:1 
208°3 
818 

e 

92°6 
102°56 
400:0 


é 


vy. sol. 


9 


40-0 


vy. sol. 


50°0 
147:0 


Tonk : ; j 
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TABLE OF THE SOLUBILITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
SUBSTANCES USED IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Solubility in Alcohol. 


soluble : 


sol. in 6 parts @ 60° 
sol. in 1°15 pt.s. g. 820 
soluble in 4 parts 
insoluble 

sol. in alc. and ether 
easily soluble 

soluble in 3 parts 

sol, in ale. and ether 
soluble 

insoluble 


sol, in 32°3 parts 
insoluble 
sparingly soluble 


.| less sol. in aleohol 


soluble 
freely soluble 


sol. in water and ale. 
easily soluble 

very slightly soluble 
easily soluble 

easily soluble 

very soluble 

easily soluble 


sol. in ale. and ether 


” 9 


LP) ’ 
very soluble 
insoluble 
soluble in ether 
sol. in 1 part alcohol 
easily soluble 
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TABLE OF THE SOLUBILITIES, &c.—ConrinvED. © 


oO . 
One part is solu-| # 2% 2 
ble a — parts of 2 & aE 
water. [32 | Solubility in Alcohol. 
Sea) 
Cold. |Boiling. nes 3/7 
Iron, Chloride (Ferric) ...... very |del. & |sol. very soluble 
» Oxalate stoke Giet insoluible, ex\cept in | excess of oxalic acid 
sn. Gulphateg vidos eae | te dk solublje bia soluble 
= (Ferrous) ...) 1°3 ‘30 | 77:0 | insoluble 
Lead, ACOUBR jy sledyphues io paPs 3'7| 3°45) | 27:0 | soluble in 12°5 parts 
oy NIECE Piedad t xShoe p/P Bee 13:0 
Lithium, Bromide ............ 0°66 149°8 | soluble 
* Chloride .....,...... 1:31) ee 76°0 
TOdIGO ss gine § GN Ora ace 164:0 
_ Magnesium, Bromide ...... deliqu escent | vy. sol.| very soluble 
of Chloride ...... aR Be 8 53'8 
43 Todide vnc, \. 8208 deliquiescent | vy. sol. | soluble 
% Sulphate ...... 1:47| 0°66) 68°04 | slightly soluble 
Mercury, Chloride ......... ¢ } : < Qughs 
(Mercusie niaa mania 16°0 3°0| 6:25 | soluble in 2°35 parts 
Platinum, Bichloride......... solublie ...  |easilysol.inale. & ether 
Potassium, Bichromate ...| 10°0 Josey ‘0 
a, Bromide@uct.. <5. Ltr tbe, 64°5 
+ Carbonate ...... Osu ah 111°0 
» Chloride ......... 3:03| 2:0) 33°0 | slightly soluble 
“A Citrate .....)....0: very | solublje 
y Cyanide .......:. deliqujescent | vy. sol. | insol. in pure alcohol 
9 Ferrocyanide ,,.| 3:0 1:0, 33:3 | insoluble 
A Ferricyanide ,,,| 2°54; 1:22| 39-37 | very sparingly soluble 
- Hydrate ......... OD 1-403 200°0 | very soluble 
ip LOGIN sino «Scie 0'7| 0°27} 143:0 | sol. in 40 pts. abs. ale. 
* Nitrate .....¢..0008 3°5 0:4 | 28°57 | insoluble 
+ Wabriter. cs pscc rs: deliqu; & soluble 
: Oxalate(neutral)) 3°0| ... 33°3 | slightly soluble, 
5 aka): areli- AOS ae 2°5 | insoluble 
if poof dguad,).o 20°17 | ois 4°95 | insoluble 
AS Permanganate..| 16:0} ... 6:25 | insoluble 
Sulphocyanide, . 
Silver, WCGtARE ST. Sin. ' sos cas very | slightl|y sol. 
ap >) ADDO Rats Wea 0446 aaah solublie in warm water 
ss Uda! SROTUAC mya eiha steaks | deliquiescent 
9) PrN REI ecko. coo Ck 1:0} 05} 1000 sol.in 4 pts. boiling ale. 
yy Nitrite cescsceesen 300°0 pane 0-33 | insoluble 
jo Oxalate ie has i wae ly solublie insoluble 


be 


yr: 7 . i vou = 

c ot ie 

i ‘ f : - 
ie gee © Fo 

’ ~ 

ae Fs D : 


Zinc, Bromide 


Silver, Sulphate............... 

As Acetate (Cryst.) .. 

| hag aroiborate (Borax)... 
yaad Bromide 2.2.5 oe... 
ae Carbonate (Cryst.) 
. »_ (Anhyd.) 
Pa Chloride ............ 
* Citrate vient). (i....: 
ae ss er Livareteiorn)....... 

~ Hyposulphite ... 

: ae ae 
2S Se aie 
ms Nitrate le Se 
4 INGEUC Ts oa. s eee. 
“ Phosphate ..:....... 
oy PemUCtiiate® L30. 0.01. 
‘3 Sulphate ...,........ 
« Sulphite ............ 
4 Bisulphite'..)..... 
. Sulphocyanide 
es Vartrate .........65. 

Tungstate ......... 

Strontium, Bromide ,........ 

oe Chloride ......... 

‘ st Todidey,...2.%2.... 
_ Uranium, Bromide ...... 

(Hydrated)... 

Nitrate ...5..55.... 

spa COIRALALE., .... 7. { 


leans... 
»,  Lodide 


Peers errereeee 


Ce ee ee ey 
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‘TABLE OF THE SOLUBILITIES, &c.—Cowtinvzp. 


BA 


- sc) . 
t is solu-| 4 pS 
ble in— parts off ¢'§ aE | 
water. | #238) Solubility in Alcohol 
oO & 
Cold. |Boiling. 3 8 
200°0} 880 0'5 | insoluble 
2°86 *66| 35:0 : 
12°44 2°0| 8:033 | insoluble 
Pipi... 88°5 
2:0; 1:0{| 50-0 | insoluble 
3°85| 2°07; 25:93 | insoluble 
277| 2:77| 86:0 | sparingly soluble 
i 100°0 | sparingly soluble 
1°65 60°63 | easily soluble 
deliquiescent | vy. sol. | insoluble 
0°55 03) 180°0 | sparingly soluble 
a LSD Pee. 88:03 | sol. in 37 parts alc. 
deliqujescent | vy. sol.| very soluble 
4:0| - 2°0|- 25:0 
very sjoluble j 
2°08; 0-41} 48-0 | soluble 
4:0)... 25°0 | slightly’soluble 
very sjoluble ... | insoluble 
te pg see 56°37 | insoluble 
4:0 2°0|. 25-0 
TOL) © +63; 99:0 | sparingly"soluble 
188 ++-*=23; 53:0 | feebly soluble 
0°56 | --0°27| 178°5 
deliqu! & solu ble soluble 
05} ... | 200°0 | sol. in alc. and ether 
nearly j : 
shatT. 30°0 insoluble 
deliqujescent | vy. sol. very soluble 
0°333 300°0 | very soluble 
vy. de) liques.|& sol. “| very soluble 


Percentage of Real Ammonia in Solutions of different Densities at 
14° Centigrade.—Canivs. 


Specific Percentage| Specific | Percentage] Specific | Percentage| Specifie |{ Percentage 
Gravity. Ammonia. | Gravity. | Ammonia. Gravity. | Ammonia.} Gravity. | Ammonia. 
0°8844 36°0 0°9052 27°0 0°9314 18°0 0:9631 | 9°0 
0'8864 35°0 0°9078 26°0 0°9347 17:0 0°9670 8:0 
0°8885 340 0°9106 25°0 0°9380 16°0 09709 70 
0'8907 53°0 0°9133 24°0 09414 0) 0°9749 6°0 
0*8929 32°0 0°9162 23°0 0°9449 14°0 0°9790 5°0 
0'38953 31-0 09191 22°0, O'9484 U3: 00-9831 4-0 
08976 . 30°0 0°9221 21°0 09520 12°0 0:9873 3°0 
0'9001 29°0 09251 20°0 0°9556 11-0 09915 2°0 

0 9026 28°0 0'9283 19°0 0°9593 10:0 0:9959 ; 


~ 


FRENCH FLUID MEASURES. 


THE cubic centimétre, usually represented by ‘c.c.,’ is the unit of the French 
measurement for liquids. It contains nearly seventeen minims of water; in 
reality, it contains 16°896 minims. The weight of this quantity of water is one 
gramme. Hence it will be seen that the cubic centimétre and the gramme bear 
to each other the same relation as our drachm for solids and the drachm for 
fluids, or as the minim and the grain. The following table will prove te be 
sufficiently accurate for photographic purposes :— 
1 cubic centimetre = 17 minims (as near as possible). 
34 


2 cubic centimetres ‘ 


3 ” — 51 ” 

4 ; =, 68° ,, 4 or Ldrachin— 8 nimans, 

5 ” = 85; 2) Libis 25 ” 

6 ” = 102 ” ” 1 ” 42 re) 

7 9 = 119 ,, wed ” 5 "gig 

8 - sz LO eis », 2 drachmsl6 : ,, 

9 ” = 153 ” re ” 33 ” 

10 ) = OO ” re) 2 ” 50 ” 
20 ” = 340 ,, ” 5 ” ” 

30. 5 oo GRE oy. », Lounce Odrachm 30 minims. 
re) =a ee ” ” : ” PS psp rr ” 

” = ” ” ” 1 

60 . = "1020 5, °°, "Dounces 1 2 cmaaGu ee 
70 ” = 1190 ,, oy 2 ” 3 4) 50 ” 
80 9 = 1360 ry) ” 2 ” 6 re) 40 ” 
90 ” = 1530 ” 9 3 ” 7 9 30 9 
100 =I LOO. bao OR Se A 4 uN aU is a 


THE CONVERSION OF FRENCH INTO ENGLISH WEIGHT. 
ALTHOUGH a gramme is equal to 15°4346 grains, the decimal is one which can 
never be used by photographers; hence in the following table it is assumed to be 
152 grains, which is the nearest approach that can be made to practical accuracy: 


1 gramme = 153 grains. 

2 grammes = 30% ,, 

3 ” = 463 ,, 

4 3 my Gl yee or 1 drachm 12 grain, 

5 Is at TES 15 Re py cae 17, grains, 

6 ws = O20 o> 1, awe in ang rete G mck 325 ej 

7 4 =< poet em 55 ok ee 475 ms 

5 5s = ae 5 Rae ee ‘ 2 aa 3 # 
‘ = oa oo eae i Nae? 

1008s, | coe 4 eee 7 2 

” at iat oe ” : ” .. ” 
ned e Bd 4uh ak ateee * a i 

13 ‘stityide carr 200k 25%, fot OB scons os 

14 e QNDE yy | sanese end Nes hd te 3528 64, 

. ” a ye 29 ttt eeeeee ” : ” 51, ” 
9? = > SURG slain ae a mins tate bY 

17 ittaisyth eetot 2h canara Me ee 

18 ey == 2775 j3 cen aaa ee oe 1g eee 

4 ” i ae [OOO ” . ” 523 ” 
9 —— 99 Heme eee 

BU dee ar eee a. 

.. ” me Has 99 beesecee ” - ” Me ” 
> on, | 93 ”? 

oe a 
9 ae J age es ees ened Pees : 

BO? ioe ot! Lomb area) em 500 - igg ieee 

90 ” = 1386 7, 99 23 ” 6 ” 

100 “3 = 1540 Sine et ree sue Las 40 nH 


_ 
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SS | THERMOMETRIC TABLES, ; 
_ SHOWING THE ASSIMILATION OF THE THERMOMETERS IN USE THROUGH OUT 
OE Be ac” ; THE WORLD. 


ie ~ Celsius. Réaumur. |, Fahrenheit. Celsius. Réaumur. | Fahrenheit. 


100 80°0 212:0 49 39-2 120°2 
99 79°2 210-0 48 38:4 118°4 

98 78°4 208°4 47 37°6 1166 

oe 97 776 206'6 46 36'8 114'8 
oS 96. 76'8 204°8 45 36:0 113-0 
e,- 95 760 203'0 44 352 111-2 
7; 94 752 901°2 43 34:8 109°4 
Py ae 74:4 199°4 49 33°6 107-6 
92 73°6 197°6 4] 32'8 105'8 

91 72°8 195°8 40 32:0 1040 

90 72°0 194-0 39 81:2 102°2 

89 712 192:2 38 30°4 1004 

88 70°4 190°4 37 29'6 98°6 

87 - 69°6 188-6 36 28'8 96'8 

86 68'8 186'8 35 28-0 95-0 

85 68°0 185-0 34 27-2 93-2 

84 67°2 183-2 33 26°4 914 

83 66'4 181-4 32 25'6 89°6 

82 65°6 179°6 31 24°8 87'8 

81 64'8 1778 30 24-0 86-0 

80 64°0 176-0 29 93°2 84-2 

79  63°2 174-2 28 99°4 82°4 

78 62°4 172°4 27 21°6 80°6 

77 61°6 170-6 26 20'8 78'8 

76 60°8 168°8 25 20°0 77°0 

75 60°0 167-0 24 19°2 752 

74 592 165-2 23 18°4 73°4 

a ara 163-4 22, 17°6 71°6 

72 57°6 161°6 21 16'8 69°3 

71 56'8 159°8 20 16°0 68:0 

- 70 56-0 158-0 19 152 66-2 

69 55'2 156-2 18 14°4 64:4 

68 54:4 154-4 17 13°6 62°6 

67 53°6 152°6 16 12'8 60°8 

66 52'8 150°8 15 12°0 59°0 

65 52°0 149-0 14 112 57-2 

64 512 147-2 13 10°4 55'4 

63 50° 145-4 12 9°6 53°6 

62 49°6 143-6 11 8'8 51°8 

61 48'8 141°8 10 8:0 50-0 

60 48-0 140-0 9 72 48°2 

59 47°2 138°2 8 64 46-4 

58 46°4 136°4 7 56 44°6 

57 45°6 1346 6 4°8 42°8 

56 44:8 132°8 5 4°0 41-0 

55 44:0 131-0 4 3'2 39°2 

54 43-2 129°2 3 9°4 87-4 

63 49°4 127°4 2 16 365 

52 416 125°6 1 08 33'8 

Bl 40°8 123°8 0 00 32:0 


TABLE FOR ENLARGEMENTS. 


Qeil-aw!] pp 


a4 


@ © 


9 
9 


het 
(ee Tee, 


= 
et A 


THE object of this table is to enable any manipulator who is about to enlarge 
(or reduce) a copy any given number of times, to do so without troublesome 
calculation. It is assumed that the photographer knows exactly what the focus 
of his lens is, and that he is able to measure accurately from its optical centre. 
The use of the table will be seen from the following illustration :—A photo- 
egrapher has a carte to enlarge to four times its size, and the lens he intends 
employing is one of six inches equivalent focus. He must, therefore, look for 
4 on the upper horizontal line, and for 6 in the first vertical column, and 
carry his eye to where these two join, which will be at 30—7$. The greater of 
these is the distance the sensitive plate must be from the centre of the lens; 
and the lesser, the distance of the picture to be copied. To reduce a picture 
any given number of times the same method must be followed, but in this 
case the greater number will represent the distance between the lens and the 
picture to be copied; the latter, that between the lens and the sensitive plate. 
This explanation will be sufficient for every case of enlargement or reduction. 

If the focus of the lens be twelve inches, as this number is not in the 
column of focal lengths, look out for six in this column and multiply by 2 
and sv on with any other numbers, 


: 
4 
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» +. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT, 
SOLID MEASURE. 

20 Grains =1Scruple = 20 Grains. 
3 Scruples = 1 Drachm= 60 
a 8 Drachms = 1 Ounce = 480 

i 12 Ounces = 1 Pound = 5760 


‘By 
99 
” 


PES. ae | FLUID. ‘Symbol. 
Ay 60 Minims 


= 1Fluid Drachmf. 5 
8 Drachms = 1 Ounce 
20 Ounces = 1 Pint 0 5 


8 Pints = 1 Gallon gall. 

The above weights are those usually adopted in formula. 
All Chemicals are usually sold by 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

2744 Grains= 1 Drachm= 2734 Grains. 


16 Drams = 1 Ounce = 4374 
16 Ounces = 1 Pound =7000 3 


Precious Metals are usually sold by 
TROY WEIGHT. 


99 ae 


24 Grains = 1 Pennyweight= 24 Grains, 
20 Pennyweights = 1 Ounce = 480 _,, 
12 Ounces = 1 Pound = 5760 


Note.—An ounce of metallic silver contains 480 grains, but an ounce 
of nitrate of silver contains only 4374 grains, 
FRENCH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN ENGLISH. 
1 Cubic Centimétre=17 minims nearly. 


84, ” = 1 drachm. 
28°4 ,, me = 1 ounce. 
oi i = 1 ounce 6 drachms 5 minims, 
100 7, in = 3 ounces 4 drachms 9 minims. 
1000 v) +) 
or 1 litre, =35 ounces 1 drachm 36 minims. 


= to 61 cubic inches 

The unit of French liquid. measures is a cubic centimétre. 

A cubic centimétre of water measures nearly 17 minims (16°896) ; it 
_ Weighs 15°4 grains, or 1 gramme. A cubic inch of water weighs 2525 
* grains, 

The unit of French weights is the gramme = to 15°4 grains ; thus a 
drachm (60 grains) is nearly 4 grammes (3° 88). An easy way to convert 
grammes into English weight is to divide the sum by 4, which gives the 
equivalent i in drachms very nearly thus :— 

- ~ Grammes. Drachms. Oz. Drachm. Grains, 
100 + 4.= 28 = 3.1 +. 43 - 
D D? 


\\ 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, 


(Corrected up to date of going to Press.) 


No. 15,661.—‘ Improvements in Photography and in Photographie Apparatus.’ 
Communicated by G. Eastman, Complete specification. A. J. Boutt.—Dated 
November 30, 1886. 


No. 15,810.—‘ Apparatus for the Manufacture of Photographie Plates.’ 
W. J. Witson.—Dated December 3, 1886. 


No. 15,873.—‘ Improvements in Photographic and other Optical Apparatus,’ 
Z. H. Kinapon.—Dated December 4, 1886. 


No. 16,008.—‘The Purpose of Producing a Method by which Photographic 
Portraits, Photographic Views, and other Portraits, Pictures, and Designs, 
Printed or Displayed on any Material whatsoever as Separate and Independent 
Articles, may be Inserted into and Removed from the Outsides of Lids of 
Fancy Boxes, Cases, or the Covers of Photographic Albums, and other Albums 
and Books, without Injury to the Articles Inserted or to the Articles Receiving 
the Same.’ A, BAssano.—Dated December 7, 1886. peel Se 

No. 16,012.—‘ Improvements in Apparatus for Printing Photographic Pic- 
trad Communicated by Hans Brand. E. Epwanrps.—~Dated December 7, 

886. . 


No. 16,021.—‘ Improvements in Photographie Appar for Topographic 
Purposes.’ Communicated by Louis de Torres. A. J. Boutt.—Dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1886. 

No. 16,207.—‘A New or Improved Device applied to Camera ‘ Backs’ and 
the like for Ascertaining the Exposure of Negatives and for similar Purposes,’ 
L. J.-B. GAUTIER.—Dated December 10, 1886. 

No. 16,261.—‘ Improvements in and connected with Diaphragm Shutters 
fee F heerarn Lenses or Cameras.’ J. M, ELtiorr.—Dated December 11, 


EDWARDS’S XL DRY PLATES. 


Special Instantaneous for Studio Work and Instantaneous Views, 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6, 7, 8, 9,and10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON, 


7a 
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| MORGAN & KIDD’S ARG.-GEL.-BRO. PAPER 


TO PREFER IT IS THE WAY OF 


_ No. 16,327.— Improvements in and connected with Photography and the 
“Wreatment of Photographic Prints or Pictures.’ J. URIE, SEN., and J. URIn, 
gun.—Dated December 13, 1886. 

No. 16,356.—‘ A Transparent Medley Photo-Paper for Producing Two or 
any Greater Number of Photographs combined in One Picture on One Piece of 
Paper.’ G. J. SERSHALL.—Dated December 14, 1886, 

No. 16,475.—‘ Process for Producing Lithographic and Typographic Formes 
from Photographs or other Designs.” M. WALKER, G. E. WALKER, and J. B, 
GERMEUIL-BONNAUD.—Dated December 15, 1886. 

_ No. 16,476.—‘ Process for Producing from Photographic and other Designs 
‘Engraved Plates or Rollers for Printing.’ M. WALKER, G. E, WALKER, and 
J. B. GERMEUIL-BonnAaUD.—Dated December 15, 1886. 

No. 16,605.—‘ Improvements in Photographic Apparatus.’ Complete speci- 
fication. H. Coprpin.—Dated December 17, 1886. 

__ No.369.—‘ Improvements in Printing Frames for Printing Photographs and 
the like,” Communicated by J. C. A. Hermite. J. Y. JoHNSON.—Dated 
January 10, 1887, 

No. 725.—‘ An Appliance for Use when Changing or Transferring Photo- 
eae Dry Plates into Dark Slides.’ L, T. MerRy.—Dated January 17, 


No. 742.—‘Improvements in the Production of Coloured Photographs.” 
L. J. H. CeELtLErrer.—Dated January 17, 1887. 


No. 978.—‘ Improvements in Apparatus for Holding, Exposing, and Re- 
moving Dry Plates or Films in Photographic Cameras.’ M. E. T. SHERWILL, 
—Dated January 21, 1887. 


No. 981.—‘ A New and Improved Method of Producing Coloured Trans- 
parencies,’ F, W. OLIvER.—Dated January 21, 1887. 


No. 1079.—‘ Improvements in Obtaining Prints with the Aid of Photo- 
graphy, and in the Preparation of the Materials, and in Apparatus to be 
employed therein.” ©, RayMond.—Dated January 24, 1887. 


EDWARDS'S XL Gelatino-Chloride Plates. 
FOR LANTERN SLIDES AND TRANSPARENCIES, 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6,7, 8, 9,and10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON. 
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MORGAN & KIDD’S ‘RICHMOND DRY PLATES 


FOR YHE FINKSY NEGAYVIVES IN 


No. 1465.—‘ Improvements in or connected with Photographic Cameras and 
the Sensitive Media for Exposure therein.” W. Nort and K, L. NortH.— 
Dated January 29, 1887. 2 


No. 1830.—‘Improvements in Bearings for Photographie Rolling Presses, 
Rolling Machines, and the like.” W. E. Moss and JoHN Mirron.—Dated 
February 5, 1887. 


No. 1875.—‘ A New or Improved Method of Regulating the Duration of the 
Exposure of Sensitive Plates to Light in Photographic Cameras.’ J. ADAMS, 
—Dated February 7, 1887. 


No. 1902.—‘ A Mode of Lighting Pictures, Coloured Prints, or Coloured — 


Objects for the Purpose of Photographic Reproduction.” W. DE W, ABNEY.— 
Dated February 7, 1887. 


No. 2012.—‘ Improvements in Printing Artificial Skies by Photography on 
to Photographs,’ G. J. SERSHALL. —Dated February 9, 1887. 


No. 2024.—‘ Producing or Manufacturing Metallic Cameo Portraits.’ M, 
Cose.— Dated February 9, 1887. 


No, 2042.—‘ Improvement in Photographic Cameras.’ J. R. Gotz.—Dated 
February 9, 1887. 


No. 2555.—‘Improvements in Photographic Shutters.’ W. D. RICHMOND, 
—Dated February 18, 1887. 


No. 2634.—‘An Improved Photographer’s Lantern.’ F. BisHop.— Dated 
February 19, 1887. 


No. 2662.—‘Improved Photographic Film Paper.’ LL. WARNERKE and 
SILVERHOUSE.—Dated February 21, 1887. 


No. 2736.—‘Improved Means for Attaching or Detaching the Tripods or 
Sek of Photographic Cameras. H. Bo~pEN.—Dated February 22, 
887 


No. 2737.—‘ Improvements i in Camera Stands or Supports and in Means for 
Attaching Cameras thereto.’ H. BoLDEN.—Dated February 22, 1887. 


Edwards's XL Special Transparency Plates. 


For Printing Lantern Slides in the Camera from large Negatives. 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6, 7,8, 9, and 10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON, 


— Teor 
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Ree ee OST EVA PiD. LIN 


_ No. 2748.—‘Improvements in Photographic Camera Stands.’ Communi- 
cated by EH. Calix-Toussaint. M. 0. Hunp, trading as San~ & Co.—Dated 
Seruary 22, 1887. 

No. 2803.—‘An Improved Back for Photograph and Mirror Frames.’ 
W. D. WILKINSON and F. FowLer.—Dated February 28, 1887. 

No. 2891.—‘Improvements in Photographic Albums.’ C. Lunn.—Dated 
February 24, 1887. 

_ No. 3096.—‘Improvements in Photographic Cameras.’ J. E. Brown.— 
Dated February 28, 1887. 

No. 3189.—‘ Improvements in Photography and Photographic Reproduction.’ 
Communicated by Albert Sichel. Complete specification. A. J. BouLt.— 
Dated March 1, 1887. 

No. 3178.—‘ An Improved Substitute for Glass for Photographic and other 
Purposes, and Apparatus in connexion with the Manufacture thereof.’ J. E. 
THORNTON.—Dated March 2, 1887. 

No. 3235.—‘ Improvements in Photograph and similar Albums and Frames,’ 
Complete specification. OC. F. FRANzEL.— Dated March 2, 1887. 

No. 3270.—‘An Improved Photographic Camera Stand.’ J. LANDER.— 
Dated March 3, 1887. 

No. 3393.—‘Improved Means for Enabling Unskilled Persons to Produce 
Artistically Coloured Pictures.’ W. H. May.—Dated March 5, 1887. 

No. 3449.—‘ An Invention by which Pictures, Photographs, or Frames con- 
taining Works of Art or other Materials for Exhibition can be Hung to the 
Wall by Ordinary Picture Rods or Nails.’ H. Day.--Dated March 7, 1887. 

No, 3560.—‘Improvements in the Manufacture of Sensitive Photographic 
Films and in Apparatus therefor.’ Communicated by G. Eastman. A. J. 
Bou.t.—Dated March 8, 1887. 

No. 3652.—‘ The Keeping Count of the Number of Prints Printed and to 
Print from Photographic Negatives.’ N.S. Brown.—Dated March 10, 1887. 

No, 3922.—‘Improvements in Instantaneous Shutters.” J. R. Gotz.— 
Dated March 15, 1887. 


ISOCHROMATIC XL PLATES. 


B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 


6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON, 
Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON, 
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MORGAN & KIDD’S NEGATIVE PAPER 


FOR LANDSCAPES. 7HE HANDIEST THING IN 


No. 3998.—‘ An Improved Apparatus for the Application of Electric Light 
for Photographic Purposes.’ F. J. Coary.—Dated March 16, 1887. 


No. 4178.—‘An Improved Construction of Rotary Album suitable for 
Photographs, Memoranda, and the like.’ Complete specification. 
NAGINGTON and W. H. Warine.—Dated. March 19, 1887. 


No. 4586.—‘A New or Improved Holder for Photographic Plates.’ E. H. 
Wuitt.—Dated March 28, 1887. 


No. 4718.—‘ An Improved Photographic Camera.’ OC. CuswortH.—Dated 
March 30, 1887. 


No. 4725.—‘Improvements in Focussing Arrangements for Photographic 
Cameras.’ T. N. ArmMsTRoNG and G. Mason.—Dated March 30, 1887. 


No. 4804.—‘ Improvements in Slide Carriers for Automatically Centering 
and Quickly Changing Slides in Magic Lanterns.’ Complete specification.— 
W. J. CoLes.—Dated March 31, 1887. 


No. 4808.—‘ Regulating and Fixing the Horizontal or Vertical Swing of 
hetere phic Cameras.’ C. Sanps and J. J. Hunrer.—Dated March 31, 
887. 


No. 5308.—‘ Improvements in Giving Rigidity to Flexible Photographic 
Films.’ 8. H. Fry.—Dated April 12, 1887. 


No. 5488.—‘ Improvements in Holders, Clips, or Easel for Photographs, 
Mirrors, Photograph Frames, Cards, and other Articles.’ H. WHITFIELD.— 
Dated April 15, 1887. ; 


No. 5772.—‘ Improved Photographic Mounting Cards.’ L. WoLrr.—Dated 
April 20, 1887. 


No. 5797.—‘ Portable Photographic Camera for Long and Short Focus 
Lenses.” W. J. Smitu.—Dated April 21, 1887. 


No. 5798.—‘ An Improved Process of Oe the Impressions of Blocks, 


Electrotypes, or Zincographs, for Stereotype Plates,’ J. CAPRANI.—Dated 
April 21, 1887. pat. 


EDWARDS'S XL POTASH & PYRO Developer 


For PoRTRAITS in Dull Weather and INSTANTANEOUS VIEWS, 


B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6, 7, 8, 9,and10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON, 
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MORGAN & KIDD’S ROLLER SLIDE, 
Used by Tourist Photographers in all parts of 


A ~ No. 5812.—‘ An Improved Photograph or Picture Holder.” W. D. WILKIN- 
son and F. FowLer.—Dated April 21, 1887. 
No. 5843.—‘Improvements in Photographic Cameras.’ H. H. Cunyna- 
HAME.—Dated April 21, 1887. 
No. 5902.—‘ Improvements in Photographic Lenses.’ T. R. DALLMEYER, 
—Dated April 22, 1887. 


; No. 5903.—‘Improvements in what are known as Instantaneous Photo- 
resi Shutters.” T. R. DALLMEYER and F, BeavcHamMp,—Dated April 22, 
Sap 9 ' 


TO. 5923, — Controlling the Action of Instantaneous Photographic Shutters 
with Detent Spring.’ G. S. Martin.—Dated April 23, 1887. 


No. 5966.—‘ Improvements in Albums for Photographs,’ Complete specifi; 
cation. H. A. M. Dirrmar.—Dated April 23, 1887. — “ 


No. 6032.—‘Improvements in Apparatus for Preserving and Changing 
Sensitive Plates used in Producing Photographic Pictures.’ Communicated 
_ by Messrs. Koppe & Moh. EH. Epwarps.—Dated April 25, 1887. 


No. 6076.—‘ Improvement in Photographic Cameras.’ Complete specifica- 
tion. W. CrarK.—Dated April 26, 1887. 


No. 6082.—‘ A New or Improved Camera Obscura for Use in Taking Views 
and the like.’ S. ANDREWS and F. E. AnDREws.—Dated April 26, 1887. 


No. 6249.—‘ An Improved Metallic Stand or Frame for Holding Views, 
Photos, Advertising Tablets, and any such like Articles.’ J. A. R1icHARDS.— 
Dated April 29, 1887, 

_ No. 6331.—‘ Improvements in Apparatus for Holding and Exposing Sensi- 
tised Films, or Paper, or other Flexible Substance in Petserocttc Cameras.’ 
C. D. DuRNFoRD.—Dated April 30, 1887. 


No. 6353.—‘An Improved Appliance for Use in Treating and Washing 
Pee erilc Prints and Plates.’ The Hon. W. Grrmston.—Dated A pril 30, 
8 . 


No, 6613.—‘ An Improved Detective Camera for Artists.’ 8S. W. Roucu. 
—Dated May 5, 1887. 


EDWARDS’S XL IRON DEVELOPER. 
For Gelatino-Chloride Transparencies and Dry-Plate Negatives, 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6; 7; 8) 9, and10 THE’ GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address—' EXCEL,’ LONDON, 
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MORGAN & KIDD’S ENLARGING LABORATORIES. 


THE LARGEST IW 


No. 6673.—‘ Improvements in Photographic Instruments.’ Communicated 


by J. R. Connon. Complete specification, A. J. BouLt.—Dated May 6 
1887. 


No. 6791.—‘Improvements in the Method of Mounting and Manipulating 
Backgrounds for Photographic Operations, and in Apparatus therefor.’  C. 
Brunner.—Dated May 9, 1887. 


No. 7035.—‘ An Improved Magnesium Light for Photographic Purposes.’ 
Complete specification. J. GAEDICKE and A. MIETHE.—Dated May 13, 1887. 


No. 7121.—‘ Improvements in the Method of Focussing the Object Glasses 
of Cameras and in Apparatus therefor.’ Communicated by L. M. Berthon. 
G. Downine.—Dated May 16, 1887. 


Nos. 7372 and 7374.—‘ Improvements in the Manufacture or Production of 
Blocks or Plates for Printing from.’ C, Kiic and L. CoLtarDon.— Dated 
May 20, 1887. 


No. 7390.—‘ Improvements in Magic Lanterns and Apparatus connected 
therewith.’ A. SCHANSCHIEFF.—Dated May 20, 1887. 


No. 7464.—‘A Phantom Photographic Camera which Dispenses with the 
Necessity of Using a Base Board for the Support of the Front Board and other 
Parts of a Camera.’ T. Prescott.—Dated May 23, 1887. 


No. 7549.—‘ Improvement in Metallic Easel or Stand for Photographs, 
Cards, and other like Articles.’ J. Deakin.—Dated May 25, 1887. 


No. 7737.—‘An Improved Method and ee tele for Photographic 


Printing. J. Harrineton.—Dated May 27, 1887. 


No. 8132.—‘Improvements in Photographic Apparatus.’ Communicated 
by M. Carquero. E. Dr Pass.—Dated June 6, 1887, 


No. 8281.—‘ Registering the Exposures of Sensitised Films as used in Roll 
Holders for Photography.’ W. Roarers.—Dated June 9, 1887. 


No. 8374.—‘Holding Photographic Films and Changing the Same, and for 
Holding Dry Plates.’ G. V. J. Porrtn.—Dated June 10, 1887. 


Edwards's XL Pyro & Glycerine Developer. 
(IMPROVED FORMULZ) 
For Home Use and Export. Will keep good for years in any climate, 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address—' EXCEL,’ LONDON. 
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MORGAN & KIDD’S Artistic ENLARGEMENTS 


CANNOT BE HQUALLED IN 


_ _ No. 8472:—‘ Improvements in Photographic Dark Slides. W. MrpDLEMIss, 
., —Dated June 13, 1887. 

~ No. 8493.—‘Improvements in Protectors, Cases, or Wrappers for Cards, 

Photographs, Books, Samples, Patterns, and the like, during Transmission 

through the Post.’ G. A. HEARN.—Dated June 13. 1887. 


No. 8577.—‘ A Carrier for Holding Photographic Films or Papers during 
Exposure.” W. L. SarsEANT.—Dated June 15, 1887. 


No. 8711.—‘ Improvements in Apparatus for Regulating Exposures in the 
Use of Photographic Shutters.’ T. R. DALLMEYER and F. BEaucHamMp.— 
Dated June 16, 1887. 


No. 9068.—‘Improvements relating to Magic Lanterns.’ G. CAaRETTE.— 
Dated June 25, 1887. 


~ No. 9096.—‘ Improvements in Shutters of Lenses for Taking Instantaneous 
Photographs.’ C. Knigut,—Dated June 27, 1887. 


No. 9159.‘ Improved Process for Producing Grained Relief and Intaglio 
Clichés from Photographs.’ J. Bartos and H. Ktwun.—Dated June 28, 1887. 


No, 9220.—‘ An Improved Adjustable Stand for Holding Glasses to Exhibit 
Photographs, Cards of every Description, and all Articles of like Nature.’ 
J. A. RicHaRDs.—Dated June 29, 1887. 

No, 9804.—‘An Efficient Photographic Instantaneous Shutter.’ W. E. 
KErsLaAkE.—Dated June 30, 1887. 


_. No. 9341.—‘ Improvements in Combined Changing Boxes and Dark Slides 
for Photographic Purposes, and in Portable Dark Chambers for use therewith.’ 
A. PumpHREY,—Dated July 1, 1887. 
No. 9347.—‘ An Improved Lens.’. J. WALSH.—Dated July 1, 1887. 

No. 9402.—‘A Combined Folding Metal Washing, Draining, and Drying 
Rack for Photographic Use.’ W. TyLar.—Dated July 2, 1887. 

No. 9530.—‘ Improvements in Holders for Sewing and Travelling Outfits, 


Cigar and Photograph Holders, and Similar Articles.’ 8. Hann.—Dated 
July 6, 1887. 


Edwards's XL Special Transparency Developer 
FOR LANTERN SLIDES AND TRANSPARENCIES, 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 


6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON, 
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MORGAN & KIDD’S Opal Enlargements. 


Ee VOR SS én = 


No. 9693.—‘ An Improved Photograph Frame or Holder.” W, D. WILKIN- 
son and F. FowLer.—Dated July 11, 1887. 


No. 9788.—‘Improvement in the Preparation of Single Transfer Papers 
used in Producing Carbon Photographs.’ T. 8. Sxeuton.—Dated July 12, 
1887. 


~ No. 9814.—‘ An Improvement in Binocular Telescopes and Stereoscopes.’ 
A. H. Douaias-HAmILton.—Dated July 12, 1887. 


No. 9948.—‘ An Ta OTaS: Aprag wise for the Shutters of Dark Slides 
of Photographic Cameras.’ P. Watson.— Dated July 15, 1887. 


No. 9954, etme in Photographic Cameras and in the Shutters 
therefor.’ A. Rayment.—Dated July 15, 1887. 


No. 10,247.—‘ An Appliance to Facilitate the Accurate Placing in Albums 
of Photographs, Drawings, or Scraps.’ W. G. GREENWOoD.—Dated July 22, 
1887. 


No. 10,533.—‘Improved Folding Pocket Camera.’ W. Watson.— Dated 
July 29, 1887, 


No. 10,794.—‘Improvements in Photographic Roller Slides.’ J. Ey THORN- 
ToN.—Dated August 6, 1887. 


No. 10,814.—‘ The Preparation and Treatment of Paper, Woven or Tissue 
Fabrics, Glass, or other Material, for the Production of Copies of Drawings, 
Designs, Pictures, Photographs, Writings, and the like, by the Action of Light.’ 
H, J. SHAWcRoss.—Dated August 6, 1887. 

No. 10,841.—‘A Combined Clamp and Tripod Head for Carrying Photo- 
Frapnie Cameras, or other like Purposes,’ J. L. BerRyY.—Dated August 8, 


No. 10,870. at Improvement in-Photographic Dry Plates.’ W. J. ‘Witteon, 
—Dated August 8, 1887. 


No. 11,136.—‘ Process and Means for the Produntiot by the se nncaighik 
Process of Imitation Wood, Copper, or Steel iamacotdieyh 8 H. BoGaERts.— 
Dated August 15, 1887. emiisin 


EDWARDS’S XL CLEARING SOLUTION. 
For Pyro-Developed Negatives and Gelatino-Chloride Crerbspeienties. 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6, 7, 8, 9,and10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON. | 
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| MORGAN’ & KIDD’S Canvas Enlargements. 
FINEST BASE FOR OTLS IN 


.. — No. 11,289.—‘Improvements in Coloured Photographic Printing.’ J. 
) Greta.—Dated August 18, 1887. 


_ No. 11,454.—‘ Lyne’s Perfect Photographic Print Washer.’ E, H. B, Lyne, 
—Dated August 23, 1887. 


No. 11,782.—‘An Improved Sliding Shutter applicable to Photographic 
aoa Purposes.’ J.T’, MAYFIELD and J.T. Topman.—Dated August 30, 
1887, | 


No. 12,168.—‘ A New or Improved Process for Obtaining Positive Black Ink 
Copies from Positive Tracings or Negatives by the Action of Light.’ G. Bay. 
—Dated September 8, 1887. 


agli 12,191.—‘Improvements in Shutters for Photographic Cameras and in 
the Mechanism for Actuating such Shutters.’ A. 8. NEwman.—Dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1887. : 


No, 12,275.—‘A Folding Developing Tray with Plate Lifting Frames in 
which all Handling of Photographic Plates is entirely avoided.’ W. TyLar.— 
Dated September 10, 1887. 


No. 12,285.—‘An Improvement in Tripod Heads for Photographic Cameras,’ 
F, Miatu.—Dated September 10, 1887. 


No. 12,292.—‘ Improvements in Washing Photographic Prints and in Ap- 
paratus therefor.’ A. Marriort.—Dated September 10, 1887. - 


No, 12,521.—‘ Improvements in the Preparation of Films for Photographic 
Purposes in Monochrome or Polychrome.’ J, BRown.—Dated September 15, 
1887. ‘ 


No. 12,608.—‘ Photo Etching, that is to say, an Invention for the Produc- 

_ tion by Photography of Portraits or Pictures having the Characteristics of 

Copperplate Etchings.’ M. M. Scorr and T. Scorr.—Dated September 17, 
1887. 


No. 12,674.—‘ Process for the Manufacture of Sodium-Ammonium-Sulphite 
and Converting the same into Sodium, Sulphite, and Sodic Hydrate,’ Com- 
municated by G. M. Tauber. W. L. Wisr.— Dated September 19, 1887. 


EDWARDS’S XL VARNISH, 
For Dry-Plate Negatives. The only Damp-Proof Varnish. 
B.. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6) 7, 8) 9, and 10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON, 
Telegraphic Address—' EXCEL,’ LONDON, 
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MORGAN & KIDD’S ARTISTIC STAFF. 


THE MOST EXPERIENCED AND EXPERT IN 


No. 12,894.—‘An Improvenient in an Instrument to Show the Focus of 
Convex and Concave Lenses.’ J. ANDERTON.—Dated September 23, 1887. 


No. 12,940.—‘ Improvements in Photographic Shutters.’ F. W. BRANSON. 
—Dated September 24, 1887. 


No. 13,186.—‘Improvements in and connected with Diaphragms and 
Shutters for Photographic and other Lenses or Cameras.” J. M. ELLioT.— 
Dated September 29, 1887. 


No. 13,332.—‘ An Improved Photometer for Measuring Intensity of Light 
in the Photographic Camera.’ J. DEcouDuN.—Dated October 1, 1887. 


No. 13,505.—‘ Improvements in Apparatus for Washing and Drying Photo- 
graphic Negatives and Photographic Pictures on Glass, Part of such Improve- 
ments being applicable also for Washing Photographic Prints.’ J. H. 
JEFFERIES.—Dated October 5, 1887. 


No. 13,566.—‘ Improvement in Instruments or Cameras for Photographing 
Distant or other Objects.’ R. Brrp.—Dated October 6, 1887. 


No. 13,725.—‘ New or Improved Means for Setting or Cooling Photographic 
Emulsions on Glass or other Suitable Materials used as a Support for Photo- 
graphic Emulsions,’ J. W. TT. CaDETT.—Dated October 10, 1887. 


No. 13,762.—‘ Improvements in the Application of Photography to Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and other Similar Fabrics.’ J. B. Cumine and W. WILLS.— 
Dated October 11, 1887. 


No. 13,804.—‘ Improvements in Photographic Cameras,’ A. BILSON. — 
Dated October 12, 1887. 


No. 18,879.—‘ Improvements in or connected with Photographic Cameras.’ 
E. V. SwWINDEN and J. Earp.—Dated October 13, 1887. 


No. 13,886.—‘ An Improved Mount for Photographs.’ W. D. WILKINSON 
and F, FowLer, trading as W. Dyke Wilkinson & Co.—Dated October 13, 
1887. 


15, No. 13,999.—‘ Photographic Photometer.’ J. SturRocK.—Dated October 
1887. 


EDWARDS'S XL DARK-ROOM LAMPS 


FoR THE DEVELOPING-ROOM AND FOR TOURISTS, 
B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
6, 7, 8,9,and10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON, 
Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON. 
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| MORGAN & KIDD’S SPECIALTIES 


FROM ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS IN 


No. 14,112.—‘ An eeteaveniint in the Means or Apparatus for Washing 
ry Photographic Negatives and Prints.’ W. A, M. Brown.—Dated October 18 


No. 14,171.—‘ Magic Lantern Slide Stages and Carriers.’ J. H. Stewarp, 
—Dated October 19, 1887. 


_ No. 14,684.—‘ Improvements in or connected with Photography.’ G. T. 
“Hottoway.—Dated October 28, 1887. 


_ No. 14,725.—‘ Improvements in Photographic Shutters.’ G, S. GRIMSTON. 
—Dated October 29, 1887. 
“No. 14,809. —‘ Improvements in Telescopic Fronts and Objectives for Optical 
‘Lanterns.’ Complete specification. A. WRENCH.— Dated October 31, 1887. 
No. 14,859.—‘A Portable Camera Stand Top.’ W. RowLanp.—Dated 
November 1, 1887. 
No. 14,921.—‘ Combined Magic Lanterns.’ J. BATTERSBY.—Dated Novem- 
ber 2, 1887 
No. 15,142.—‘An Improved Method in Carriers for Optical Lanterns for 
Working and Centering the Slides in same.” W. H. HUMPHRIES.—Dated 
November 7, 1887. 
No. 15,153.—‘ An Improved Method of Adjusting the Front Slides of 
Photographic Cameras,’ R. OvERTON,—Dated November 7, 1887. 


| For Contents, see p. 565, 

For Formu., see p. 517. 

| For InpEx To ADVERTISERS, see p. 583. 

Bi] For Postau AND TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES, see p. 688. 


EDWARDS'S XL SENSITIVE PAPER. 


For Contact Printing from Dry-Plate Negatives. 
‘‘The Perfection of Silver Printing.” 


B. J. EDWARDS & CO. 


6,7, 8, 9, and 10 THE GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
| Telegraphic Address—‘ EXCEL,’ LONDON. } 
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produced on the perfected 


a ‘ BRITANNIA’ BROMIDE PAPER 


than on any other Paper, but by its use there 
will be a great saving of time as well as money. 
Compare the Price with that of other Makers. 
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The ‘ BRITANNIA : 


+ ARGENTIC BROMIDE OPALS + 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE available space at my old Establishment, 

19 Bloomsbury Street, Aaving become 

quite insufficient to permit of meeting the unpre- 

cedented demand for my Instruments, I have 

Removed my entire Manufactory, Show ‘Rooms, 
and Offices, to Larger Premises, at 


25 Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
Zon Down, WW. 

to which address it is respectfully requested that 

all communications, AFTER JANUARY Ist, 1888, 

may be sent. 


Orders will as heretofore be executed in rotation of priority, 
FOSS OSSHESHH OHHH HOSHSHHHOSHOOOOSD 


For ABRIDGED CATALOGUE see p. 710. 
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~ THOMAS'S PLATES 


Cee PALE MALE). 


i 


SS 


QUICKEST ! SAFEST! ! CHEAPEST!!! 


I 


LSS 


HE Emulsion for these Unrivalled Plates is now 
made by a New Mechanical Method, by means of which 
Messrs. THomMaS & Co. have succeeded in producing a Plate having, they 
can honestly aver, no compeer. The ‘Extra Rapid,’ is by far the most 
rapid Plate yet put on the market, at the same time it has the latitude, 
brilliancy, and density giving qualities of the slowest, it will stand develop- 
-ment in any climate without frilling, and its last, but by no means least, 
: good quality, is that the sensitiveness of each successive batch can be 
4 absolutely guaranteed. This result is one utterly impossible of attainment 
with the ordinary methods of manufacture. They are pleased also that 
| with the above great advantage in manufacture a cheapening of production 
& has kept pace, they are therefore in a position to offer the Plates at a 
| figure which, considering the richness in silver of the film, makes them the 
really cheapest Plates in the market. The Plates are made in three 
| rapidities—Landscape, Rapid, and Extra Rapid. Sample Plate of either, 
with sample Negative giving full particulars of exposure, together with 
Price Lists, will be sent on receipt of postage. 


RW. THOMAS & CO. 


| 10 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


[See following pages 
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THOMAS'S PLATES 


(TWEE PALE MALI). 


THESE PLATES are still Manufactured in Three Rapidities, 
LanpscaPk, Rapip, and Exrra Rapip, giving approxi- 
mately 15, 20, and 25 on Warnerke’s Sensitometer. 


al a 7 
” +: 4 
4 ee a 


990000000000 


>i SIZES AND PRICE PER DOZEN. it< 


Inches. Landscape. ; Rapid. Extra Rapid. 

S: eae ey 3 Beas 
dix 34 a soit ars 1 4 7 Cai 2 | 
Bis xh A Eats 1 10 2 O 
64x 43 2 6 2 10 3 2 
hx 5 8. 6 3 10 Al a 
gi x 6L ats 5 sae 6 O 
Ga ay ale G6" an OTS 
10 x 8 pon? 18 eee, OF 20) 
12-133) 40 10 6 12 O 13 6 
to. 2 Life 6 2.0.0 22. 1.6 
Centimetres. Landscape, Rapid. Extra Rapid. 
ey a, K) if S a. 
9x 12 1. aS a ali Tt 10 
13 x 18 33 Bap 4 0 
15 x 2] 4 6 Hit Ap Dib 
18 x 24 6 .wO 6 69 ‘Len Gh 
Ble eoT S. 0 SP. IO att 


Specially adapted for use in India and other Hot Climates. 


W. THOMAS & CO. 


10 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


[See preceding ae following pages. 
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18868. 


THE 37th ANNIVERSARY OF THE MANUFACTURE OF 


THOMAS S COLLODION 


ae) ED for all purposes for which Collodion is still required, 
by the best Photographers, the Government Offices, Royal 
Engineers, for the Ordnance Surveys of India, Australia, &c. 


Fs LEADING Poa rt ey: 


POHOOOS OOOO OSS OOOH OOO: 


Ts ee HOMADSH EE 
NEGATIVE COLLODION. 


ae preparation is unsurpassed in Sensitiveness ; it givesa 

brilliant and clear image, having a peculiar nde and 
requires very little subsequent intensifying. It is pronounced by 
many of the most accomplished Photographers to be, without 
exception, the best Collodion for Iron Development ever 


manufactured. gé ie 
b. SOSOOHHHOHHH HSH OOOO OOS a y , ‘ = 


THOMAS’S 
RED-LABEL COLLODION 


For Extra- large Platesand large Portraits. This Collodion is thicker 
than the former kind ; it can, however, be readily mixed with it. 


RETAIL PRICE OF EITHER SORT. 
Quarts, 20/- Pints, 10/- Half-pints, 5/6, 


RPP AASZASSLASAAZALALA SSS 


 THOMAS'S . 
ENAMEL COLLODION. 


Pints, 5/-  Half-pints, 2/9. 


10. PALL MALL, LONDON, ‘Sw. 


[See preceding pages. 
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SOCHROMATI 
“PLATES, 


SEE PAGE 579. 
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‘Abney \ Derby Dry Plates 


CO0OO OOo oe oeeeoeeeeneeeesseseeereseeeerseeeee 


THE ABNEY BROMO-IODIDE Extra Rapid Plate is now largely weed 


by Scientific men for Astronomical and other works, by the Government Offices, 
Military School of Engineering at Chatham, for Mdstacine the Pioneers of the Alps, 
also by H. M. Indian Government for use at their College at Rookee, &c. &c. The 
price, compared with the best Plates of other makers, zs Zow, while for delicacy, 
_ gradation, and sensitiveness, this Plate has no superior. 


THE DERBY EXTRA RAPID is strongly recommended to those who wish for a 


good. Negative at a lower price than the Abney. ‘The celebrated instantaneous 
picture noticed in the 777zes, of ‘Sea Gulls on the Wing,’ by Mr. Mallin of South- 
port, was taken on one of these Plates. 


THE DERBY RAPID gorapares most favourably with any cheap 
Plate in the Market. 


Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, Science Laboratory, Icknield Street, Birmingham, writes 
on September 3rd, 1887, to the Manager Derby Dry-Plate Coganve _ 


* Dear Sir,—During August I exposed about half a gross of your Abney and Derby 
Extra Rapid brands, and I can say that they were excellent... A marked feature of 
both Abney and Derby Plates is the ease with which they yield both density and 
brilliancy, Using a lens with an iris diaphragm, by mistake I exposed an Abney 
Plate for four seconds with f/8 instead of f/22, thus giving it 16 times the proper ex- 
posure. Notwithstanding this, oe slow development the plate has yielded an excellent © 
negative.—Very sincerely yours, W. JEROME HARRISON.’ 


NET PRICES of the Abney and Derby Extra Rapid, and Rapid Plates, 


per dozen :— 
Sivas Derby Derby. Abney Bromo-Iodide. 
; Ban Extra aie Extra tee 

42X32 eecepeenecstovses Detter eer sswiaaistecsa'eses's s0 LSd De cous dlieigiatatiaie tess 

EAA ode cated ieecsss ate AG) = eats tcescseteeens Dien focapppeaeestatesn 3/6 

73X5 or! Seen Pre eaee Sie errathadiagee tt. A aTIV EG cok tans cae «co 4/9 

BASOMMP EES e el. ihsevvnves Atk / Dost leraeetddbsecssens BID TE yatescocsseecees 6/6 

10X8 Deere trees tir d | OF ir icceescansde tieces SS OMEEese.ooteoreraenses 10/- 
12X10 Oe ertoe-coeeen 10/6 sen coeerrcereerese 13/- Pree eeeeee errr) 16/= 


All sizes from 83 x64 pene may be had in half-dozen boxes. Grooved boxes supplied 
when ordered at a small extra charge for cost of box. 


TERMS :—Cash with Order. 


THE ABOVE PLATES PREPARED ONLY BY 


The Derby Photographic Dry-Plate Go., Limited, 


WORKS AND REGISTERED OFFICE— 


LENNOX LODGE, 32 QUEEN ST., HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


THE DERBY SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHI? VARNISH, 
5 oz. 10d.; Half-pint, 1/3, Pint, 2/3; Quart, 4/-. 
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19 LORDSHIP PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON, N. 


HIGH-CLASS MANUFACTURE. 
A New and Improved Make of PRESERVED 


SENSITIZED ALBUMENIZED PAPER. 


A Special Process prepared ONLY by THOMAS NEVELL, 
19 Lordship Park, Stoke Newington, London, N. 


QUALITY THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNHESS. 


HOTOGRAPHERS and the Trade can now be supplied with a very 
superior and thoroughly reliable PRESERVED SENSITIZED PAPER per- 
sonally prepared by a formula which has been PROVED to give the absolute 
PERFECTION OF SILVER PRINTING. ‘The attention of Photographers is 
particularly called to the rapid manner in which it Prints, and more especially 
to the ease and uniformity of Toning—a perfect Tone being obtained in 
half the time taken by other preserved paper. 1t will not blister or crack, 
and is entirely free from odour ; the resulting Prints being exceedingly rich and 
prominent, not insunken and mealy, as is the case with so many other Sen- 
sitized Papers. Amongst the numerous Testimonials as to its merits is the 
following, from a Medalist of the Photographic Society of Great Britain :— 


‘THE I’'tms, CATFORD, KENT, 
‘Mr. THomas NEYELL, ‘1st October, 1887. 


‘Sir,—You may send me another quire of your PRESERVED SENSITIZED 
PAPER, Colours as before. For upwards of twenty-five years I have constantly practised 
Photography, and during that time used nearly all the best brands, as well as that of my 
own production, and, having thoroughly tested yours, I have great pleasure in pro- 
nouncing it to be the best I have ever used. It is clean and free from defect, quick in 
Printing, and any required Tone can be obtained, even after it has been kept for months. 
The result is rich and brilliant, and cannot fail to give satisfaction to all who use it. 


‘Yours faithfully, Joun G. Horsey.’ 


T. N., by always manufacturing the same high standard quality, hopes not 
only to secure additional customers, but is confident he will retain them, 


Prepared White, Pink, Rose, and Mauve. 


PRICE (POSTAGE INCLUDED) ON WOODEN ROLLER:— 


QUIRE, 14/6; 3-QUIRE, 7/6; 2-QUIRE, 4/-; SAMPLE SHEET, 1/- 


If desired, Best Metal Case 1s. each extra. 


TERMS :—Cash with Order. All Orders executed immediately and 
every Sheet guaranteed. 


CHEQUES CROSSED ‘UNION BANK OF LONDON.’ 


THOMAS WEVELL, Preparer of Sensitized Paper 
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_H. & Ex. DALE, 


26 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


OST complete Stock of Photographic Cameras, Apoliinces and 
_ Materials in the City of London. Having our own cabinet 

factory and extensive workshops in every branch of scientific trade, 
orders can be executed promptly. 


Buy direct ar the Manufacturers, and get skilled attention, and save 
intermediate profits. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO EXPORTERS AND THE TRADE. 


Prize Medals—Calcutta, 1883-4; London, 1885. 
TOURIST AND STUDIO CAMERAS, Reversible, Shifting Back, 


and Long Focus. 


MULTIPLEX BACK—Changing Boxes and Double Backs superseded. 
Carries 13 plates. Complete with Camera, }-plate, 100/- ; 4-plate, 130/-. 


IMPROVED SLIDING-LEG ‘PERFECT’ TOURIST STANDS. 


LUDGATE SENSITIZED PAPER cut to size. A splendid and 
_ brilliant Paper. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 76 pages. 
A GUIDE FOR BUYERS. 

-LUDGATE, ILFORD, EDWARDS, and all the best Dry PLateEs 

and BROMIDE PAPERS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT for Developing and Dark Rooms. Complete set, 
white or ruby light, double lamps, switches, and Dale’s constant Battery, 55/- 
No heat, no fumes. 


FURNELL’S PATENT SHUTTER—adjustable, and the most perfect 


ever invented. Sole London Agents, Prices—aperture, 2-inch, 25/-; 24-inch, 
30/- ; 3-inch, 35/-, &c. 


PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS at Lowest Market Rates. 
Improved Cheap VIEW LENSES, with Rotating Diaphragms. 


Electrical, Optical, Lime-light, and Dissolving-view Apparatus, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
SEE SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


H. & HE. DALE, 
26 i eee HILL. Factory: 9 KIRBY STREET, 
LONDON. . 
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APPLETON &- CO. 


DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS AND APPARATUS 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES, ° 


58 MANNINGHAM LANE, BRADFORD. 


N.B.—A. & Co. have 400 Original Negatives of Indian Subjects. Slides 
Jrom same, 1s. 6d. each, or 155. per dozen. : 


VEVERS’ IMPROVED BURNISHER,. 


Finest Silver-Steel Bar, 64in. 12/6. 
gin. 20/-; r1in. 26/-; 13in. 33/-; 
i5 in. 40/-. Bunsen ‘Burner, 1/6 
Spirit Lamp, 1/- extra. 
Portable Distillery, 1 Gal.size, 8/6. 
‘ Practical Amateur Photography,’ 
7d. free. 
Send for List of Specialties, 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 


C. C. VEVERS, Horsforth, es.  —————— 
WHAT 1ST r? 


Just the very thing 
. you want! 


SANDOWWAOOOLO ae 


THE NEW 
‘American Brand’ Print Trimmer 


. CUTS WITH A PERFECTLY CLEAN EDGE, EITHER WET 
OR DRY, AND NEVER REQUIRES SHARPENING. 


May be had of all Dealers, or direct from us on receipt of Postal Order for 2/6 


‘American Brand’ Dry Plates 


ARE THE FINEST ON THE MARKET, AND ARE SOLD AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 


NOS 


seanae-” 


) AMERICA 3 
} LONDON OO 


EN 


AN 


‘AMERICAN BRAND’ DRY PLATE & PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
28 NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, SE. 
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_ JAMES SWIFT & SON, 


: Manufacturing Opticians. 
j SEVEN “GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


NEW PORTABLE LONG-FOCUS 
iS LANDSCAPE LENSES. 
JAMES SWIFT & SON beg to inform Professional 


and Amateur Photographers that the undermentioned Series of Lenses has been 
designed to meet a wide-felt want. Each Lens is composed of three glasses, cemented 
together, thus presenting but two reflecting surfaces. 
_ For covering power, these Lenses will prove to be of about half the diameter of 
those usually employed upon a similar sized plate. 

J. Swirt & Son guarantee these Lenses to produce pictures containing Panoramic 
and Aerial Perspective, such as cannot be obtained with Lenses of shorter focus. 
They will be a great boon in photographing Mountainous Scenery or exceptionally 
distant Landscapes... Owing to.their great Focal Length, the most distant objects 
that would Behar wisd be lost to view with a Lens of ordinary focus for same covering 
power, are rendered perfectly and clearly defined. The list given below is the first of 
its class that has ever been introduced to the notice of Photogr aphers, and J. S. & Son 
are confident that the great care and attention which has been bestowed on its com- 
- pilation will be duly appreciated. 

Effective Working Aperture, U.S. No. 8, F/1l, 314. 


Diam. | Equi- Diam | Equi- 
0,| Size of Plate. of | valent Price. No. | Size of Plate. of | valent Price 
ie ; Lenses,| Focus. Lenses,! Focus, 
1 pag pags a 5 ‘5 a. Inches. Inches’ Tork & - - 
x = . 6 
eee tt Ss 508 | Te Xx 1 | Ae Loo 6 16 0 
5 14 315 0 Vala lo x ID 24 22 7.0 
3 Y 81x 6 4 1.0 ro tall al ts ep -inl (24 24 25 719 0 
a 2 410 -0 9 18 x 16 22 28 9 0 0 
4 9x7 410 0 10 22° x. 18 a 31 1212 0 
Y 415 0 11 25 X 22 34 34 1% £2; 0 
5 1x8 ng ‘ 12} 28 x 24 4 38 20 0 0 


Swift & Son’s Wide-angle Landscape Lenses, 


Composed of Three Lenses as in Portable Series, working at No. 4 U. 8. or F/8. 
Diam Diam. | Equi- 
No..| Size of Plate. No.}| Size of Plate.| of | valent Price 
Lenses,| Focus, 
Inches. d. | | ‘Inches. |{nches.jInches.| £5. d. 
1 5 x 4 0 6 15 x 12 28 15 CAI 
2 7x 44 0 7 18 x 16 3 18 UW 
3 84% 65. 0 8 22 x 20 33 22 1212 0 
4 10Xx_ 88 0 2 25 x 21 42 25 yy. 2.0 
“i 12 x 10 0 


‘en per Cent is allowed off the price of the above Lenses for Cash with Or der. 


For Particulars of every other form of Photographic Lens see Catalogue, free. 
Agents: SANDS & HUNTER, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square. 


UNIVERSITY OPTICAL WORKS :— 


81 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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ELLIOTT & I F 


ARE NOW SUPPLYING 


THE SAME AS USED AT THEIR WORKS. i 
Price (White or Tinted); £5 10/- per Ream. Sample Quire, pos 


19000000400000060000000000000000000000000 CChs 


READY-SENSITIZED ies 


SOOHOSOHO HOODOO OSOOOOOSSOOOOOOOOOOOOOS EON 


ASO 


Manufactured and used in their Studio. 64 x 4%, 35/- per a Hie 4 . | 


DOOD HOOSHHHHHFHSHHHHOHHHHHHHSOOOHOSHOOOD 


CARBON ENLARGEMENTS on 


Paper, Opal, Ivory, Canvas, &c. 


ARTISTIC FINISH OF PRINT 


on Paper or Opal in Monochrome. 4 ah 


BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS og 


Paper or Opal. 


Great Reduction in Carbon Enlargements on Opal 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


LIST OF PRICES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ELLIOTT & hy 
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